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INTRODUCTION 


Volume I of the Traite described the conditions of time, place and individuals under which the Perfection 
of Wisdom was revealed. Volume II stated the spirit in which the bodhisattva should practice the virtues of 
his state. Volume III described the new concepts, in contrast to the old Abhidharma, in regard to that which 
concerns the practices auxiliary to enlightenment ( bodhipaksikadharma ) and the attributes of the Buddhas. 
Here in volume IV, the Great Sutra of the Perfection of Wisdom and the Traite which comments on it, 
tackle a new section which could be entitled ‘the Ideal of the Bodhisattva’. It is concerned with the desires 
or aspirations of the bodhisattva which can be realized only by the practice ( siksd ) of Prajnaparamita. Here 
we will touch upon the very heart of the Middle Way ( madhyamaka) as it was conceived by the first 
Mahayanasutras. 

At the time of his ordination, the Bodhisattva ‘produced the mind of Bodhi’ (bodhicittam utpddayati) by 
forming the intention of some day arriving at supreme perfect enlightenment ( anuttard samyaksambodhi) to 
save the infinite world of beings, to free them from the suffering of samsara and establish them in the 
supreme knowledge of omniscience (, anuttara sarvajnana). Thus his objective is twofold: to acquire 
supreme wisdom himself and, at the same time, to assure the welfare and happiness of all beings. 

In order to attain this end, the bodhisattva must travel a long career which, after a stage of preparation, 
extends over ten successive stages designated by the name ‘levels’ ( bhiimi ). It is only in the tenth level, that 
of Cloud of Dharma ( dharmamegha ), that he will accede to anuttard samyaksambodhi , to the omniscience 
(, sarvajnata^) belonging to the Buddhas involving the knowledge of things in all their aspects 
(sarvakdrajnata) and leading to the destruction of the disturbing emotions {kiesa) and their residues or 
‘traces’ (vdsand). 

Having reached Buddhahood, the bodhisattva would be led straightaway to entering complete nirvana 
(parinirvana ), without any residual conditioning, where he would be able to do nothing more for gods or 
for men. Realizing his own good, he would be sacrificing the second part <vi> of his ideal, that of working 
for the good and happiness of an infinite number of beings. This is why, relegating his access to anuttard 
samyaksambodhi , he urgently seeks to acquire wisdom similar to but slightly inferior to that of the 
Buddhas, which allows him to remain for a long time in samsara in order to dedicate himself to salvific 
activity by many and varied skillful means. Whereas the wisdom of the Buddhas is perfect omniscience 
{sarvajnata) bearing upon all the aspects of things {sarvakdrajnata) and eliminating the disturbing 
emotions {klesa) as well as their traces {yds ansi), the wisdom sought by the beginning bodhisattva is 
improperly called omniscience: it is concerned with the general characteristics of things without discerning 
all the particular aspects; it cuts the base of the passions and assures deliverance {vimukti), but leaves the 
traces of the passions intact, and it is as a result of the latter that the bodhisattva, abandoning his fleshly 
body ( mdmsakdya ), takes on a body arisen from the fundamental element {dharmadhdtujakdya) and 
appears in the most varied forms in innumerable universes of the ten directions in order to ’ripen’ beings 
{sattvaparipdcana). 
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Of all the wishes that the Mahaprajnaparamitasutra attributes to the bodhisattva, that of beneficial wisdom 
is incontestably the main one. Exactly what does it consist of and at what stage of his career does the 
bodhisattva take possession of it? 

It is, in its most complete form, the anutpattikadharmaksdnti, a cryptic expression the exact meaning of 
which has long escaped western exegesis. This ksdnti is the conviction, the certitude, that dharmas do not 
arise, that things deprived of birth and, as a result, of destruction, are not subject to becoming. By means of 
this ksdnti, the bodhisattva penetrates the single nature of dharmas, namely, absence of natures ( alaksana ), 
the true nature of dharmas ( dharmatd, bhutalaksana ) “unborn and unceasing, neither defiled nor purified, 
neither existent nor non-existent, neither accepted nor rejected, always pacified, completely pure, like 
space, undefinable, inexpressible; it is the disappearance of all paths of speech, it goes beyond the domain 
of all minds and mental events; it is like nirvana: this is the Dharma of the Buddhas” ( Traite , p. 150 IF). 

The practitioner definitively acquires this ksdnti in the eighth level, the Unmoveable Stage ( acald ). That is 
where he takes up the assured position of bodhisattva ( bodhisattvaniydma ). Certain of his future 
buddhahood, for three more levels he will pursue his salvific activity, but spontaneously and effortlessly 
(i andbhogena ), for his mind will no longer be disturbed by objects <vii> or concepts. Quite rightly, the sutra 
considers entry into niyama (niydmdvakrdnti) as the great conquest of the bodhisattva: this position where 
wisdom (prajnd) and skillful means ( updyakausalya) are perfectly balanced is the beginning of supreme 
perfect enlightenment ( anuttard samyaksambodhi) which makes the Buddhas (cf. p. 1787-88F). However, 
the zeal of the bodhisattva is insatiable and, although above all he seeks this state of perfection, he still 
makes other wishes. The seven chapters translated in the present volume include no less than twenty-four 
of these (see Table of Contents). All are not solely of Mahayanist invention. Some are repeated from the 
old canons, such as the wish to become established in the six abhijnas (p. 1809F), to possess a body 
endowed with the marks (p. 1905F), to hold extensive magical powers (p. 1982F), or even to assure the 
continuity of the Buddha universes (p. 1988F). Others, by adapting them, take up the doctrines already 
formulated by the Hinayanist schools during the five centuries following the parinirvana of the Buddha. 

But in this area, the problem of the influences is especially delicate for it cannot be decided whether the 
Mahayana borrowed from the sravakas or vice versa. Whatever it may be, there are numerous points in 
common between the old schools and the teachings of the Mahaprajnaparamitasutra. Some postcanonical 
biographies, some Vinayas, had already established a distinction between the disturbing emotions ( klesa ) 
and the traces ( vdsand) of disturbing emotions which the Buddhas have eliminated but which still persist in 
the saints (p. 1756F). The Mahasamghika canon includes a basket of magical spells ( mantrapitaka ), distant 
beginnings of the dharani of the Mahayana (p. 1862F) and the Dharmaguptakas used the magical syllabary 
of the Arapacana for didactic ends (p. 1868F). The Mahasamghikas, Andhakas, Uttarapathakas and 
VatsTputiTyas accepted the existence of a sixth destiny, that of the asuras (p. 1956F). The Vibhajyavadins 
and the Mahasamghikas believed in the possibility of preaching the Dharma by means of a single sound (p. 
1380F, 1985F). The Prajnaptivadins had drawn up a list of ten emptinesses which will appear, partially at 
least, in the list of eighteen emptinesses presented by the Mahaprajnaparamitasutra (p. 2013F). 
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All considered, the wishes that the bodhisattva attempts to realize by practicing the Prajnaparamita make up 
a not quite coherent mixture of original ideas and borrowed pieces. It is incumbent on <viii> the Traite to 
put some order into this important section of the sutra. 




In my [Lamotte] introduction to volume III of the Traite (p. viiiF-xlivF), I have dedicated a few pages to 
the author of this work. A learned monk, he knew the canonical scriptures thoroughly and specialized in the 
study of the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma (Satpadabhidharma and Mahavibhasa); later, having become aware 
of the Mahayanasutras, in particular the Prajna sutras and the philosophical treatises composed by the first 
Madhyamikas (Nagarjuna, Aryadeva and Rahulabhadra), he became converted to the Mahayana without, 
however, renouncing his monastic role or even leaving his monastery. He then composed a long 
commentary on a great sutra of the Perfection of Wisdom, the Pancavimsatisahasrika. 

He noted that the doctrines of this sutra in no way contradicted the canonical sutras of the Tripitaka and 
were limited to explaining them. This made him very happy because, since his entry into religion, he held 
the sutras as the very expression of the infallible word of the Buddha. This is why, in his commentary, he 
calls upon endlessly it to show the complete orthodoxy of the Mahayana Prajna. 

On the other hand, he had to recognize that the sutra teachings, for the most part, were incompatible with 
the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma and, more particularly, with Katyayanlputra’s Jnanaprasthana. We may 
guess that for him this was a disillusionment for he knew this system thoroughly and appreciated the clarity 
and coherence of its scholasticism. By comparison, the explanatory techniques adopted by the Mahayana 
sutras presented a very sorry appearance: their disorder, their disjointedness, their interminable 
enumerations and their incessant repetitions which end up by tiring the best disposed reader. But the author 
of the Traite had been won over to their doctrines and he found himself faced with the difficult and 
unrewarding task of commenting on a sutra the ideas of which he accepted but the didactic methods of 
which he reproved. Having specialized in the study of the Satpada and the Vibhasa, he decided to teach the 
doctrines of the Prajna according to the explanatory techniques customary in the Abhidharmas. But bound 
to the text on which he was commenting, he was prevented from presenting it as a coherent and structured 
synthesis in the manner of a Madhyamakasastra or an Abhisamayalamkara. Tackling each subject in the 
order in which the sutra presented them, he tried to schematize them in the old way and, each <ix> time the 
subject was approached, he contrasted this pattern with the corresponding Sarvastivadin pattern. 

The present volume abounds in antitheses of this kind: to the four roots of good ‘favorable to penetration’ 
(nirvedhabhagfya kusalamula) practiced by the sravaka in the course of the prayogamarga, there is the 
corresponding four preparatory practices required of the bodhisattva before his accession to the eighth 
bhumi (p. 1795-98F); to the predestination to salvation ( samyaktvaniydma ) of the sravaka, there is the 
predestination to Dharma ( dharmaniyama ) of the bodhisattva; before their respective predestinations, both 
risk murdhabhyah pdta, or ‘falling back from the summits’ (p. 1790-93F); by an act of taking pleasure 
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( anumodana ) in a good action, the bodhisattva gains merit infinitely superior to that of the sravaka who 
performs this good action (p. 1880F); the advised practice of the four foundations of mindfulness 
( smrtyupasthana ) leads favorably to meditation on the first three emptinesses (p.2047-55F). 

We cannot avoid the impression that by writing his Traite , the author, an Abhidharmika who has gone over 
to the Mahayana, had set himself the main goal of converting the Sarvastivadins. 




Flere, as in the preceding volumes, the Traite revives the world of the gods and men who moved around 
Sakyamuni from his first appearance on earth: king Ajatasatru (p. 1767F), the brahmana Akrosaka- 
Bharadvaja (p. 1762), the recluse Asita (p. 1915), the emperor Asoka in his previous lifetime (p. 1934F), 
Bakkula (p. 1984F), Bavari (p. 1906F), the vaisya Bindu (p. 1938F), Brahma Devaraja (p. 2079F), the 
brahmina Cinca (p. 1764F), Ciidapanthaka (p. 1865), Devadtta (p. 1767F), the buddha Dipamkara (p. 1775, 
17777, 1921, 193 IF), Gavampati (p. 1761F), the buddha Kasyapa (p. 1778F), the sramana Kotlvimsa (p. 
1894F), Lo p’in tcheou, perhaps Losaka-tisya (p. 1944F), Madhuvasistha (p. 176IF), Mahakasyapa (p. 

176IF), the demon Mara (p. 1776, 1825, 1937F), Maudgalyayana (p. 1944, 1985F), the buddha 
Nagavamsagra (p. 1907F), Nanda (p. 1760, 1905, 1910F), the Paplyaka bhiksus (p. 1837F), Pilindavatsa (p. 
176 IF), king Prasenajit (p. 1774F), Radha (p. 2108, 2143F), Rahu, king of the asuras (p. 2091F0, Rahula 
(p. 1767F), Sakra Devendra (p. 2090F), Sariputra (p. 1746, 1760, 1849, 1944F), the parivrajaka Srenika (p. 
2141-42F), king Suddhodana (p. 1826, 1915F), the bhiksu Sumana or Kamasumana (p. 1894-95F), Sumati 
alias Sumedha or Megha (p. 1775, n. 1; 193 IF), Sundari (p. 1764F), Sunetra (p. 2092F), the bhiksu Uttara 
(p. 1778F), the brahmana from Veranja (p. 1767F), the buddha Vipsyin (p. 1894, 1895F). <x> 

Among the rare bodhisattva appearing in the present volume, we may mention Samantapuspa (p. 1849- 
52F), Vimalaklrti (p. 1852F), Manjusii (p. 1907F), Sadaprarudita (p. 1977F) and, mentioned together, 
ManjusrT, Vimalaklrti, Avalokitesvara, Mahasthamaprapta and Samantabhadra (p. 1982F). 




Volume IV makes use of the same sources as the preceding volumes: the canonical Sutrapitaka, the 
Mahayanasutras and especially the Mahaprajnaparamitasutra (Pancavimsatisahasrika), the Abhidharmas of 
the various schools and the sastras of the first Madhyamika masters. 

1. The canonical sutras known by the author solely in their Sanskrit version, that of the Agamacatustaya 
and the Ksudrakapitaka, contain the teachings of the last Buddha Sakyamuni and, in this capacity, enjoy 
incontestable authority recognized by all Buddhists, whatever their Vehicle. It is to them that the author 
resorts preferentially in order to support his arguments. His work literally swarms with canonical logia and 
frequently cites whole sutras, with greater or lesser accuracy. 
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Canonical sutras cited by their titles. - Arthavargvyani siitrdni (p. 1749,2143-44F), Dasabala (p. 2116F), 
Dharmapada (p. 1943F), Jdtaka (. 1853F), Kdtydyanci (p. 2109F), Kolopama (p. 2094, 2143F), 
Mahasunyata (p. 2094, 2143F), Pdrdyana (p. 2143F), Preta (p. 1950F), Rddha (p. 2143F), Saptasuiyodaya 
cited Saptasuryopama (p. 2091-92F). 

Canonical sutras mentioned without title. - Acchariyd adbhutadhamma (p. 1992F), Akkosa (p. 1762F, n. 

1). Akdvaka (p. 1765F, n. 1), Anamatagga nakha (p. 2142F, n. 1), Assu (p. 1837F, n. 3, no. 1; 2099F, n. 1), 
Dighanakha (p. 2142F, n. 1), Kevaddha (p. 2079F, n. 2), Khfra (p. 1837F, n. 3), no. 2; 2099F, n, 2), 
Latukikopama (p. 1899, n. 2, Mula (p. 2074F, n. 3), Paramdrthasunyatd (p. 183 IF, n. 2; 2135F, n. 2), 
Pasdda (p. 1753F, n. 1; 2075F, n. 2), Pathavi, called Mrdgulika in Sanskrit (p. 2100F, n. 1), Phena (p. 
2053-54F, n. 3; 2062F, n. 1), Punnamci (p. 2107F, n. 3), Sabba, called Flastatadopama in Sanskrit (p. 

1748F, n. 2), Samgiti (p. 1946F, n. 1), Samrddhi called Sufia in Pali (p. 2112F, n. 1 ), Satta (p. 2108F, n. 1; 
2143F, n. 2), SFha (p. 1960F, n. 1), Srenikaparivrdjaka called Kutuhasala in Pali (p. 2141F, n. 1), Susvna 
(p. 1839, n. 3), Timsamattd called Lohita in Sanskrit (p. 1835F, n. 4; 20998F, n. 2), Tinakattha (p. 2099F, 
n. 4); Verahja (p. 1767F). 

2. A convinced and professed Mahayanist, the author of the Traite could not help but recognize the 
authenticity of the Mahayanasutras. There is frequent reference to them in his commentary. Nevertheless, 
even to his eyes, they do not enjoy the same credibility as the sutras of the Tripitaka. The latter came from 
the very mouth (kanthokta) of the Buddha during the forty-five years of his public ministry and were heard 
and collected by his immediate disciples: they were facts historically witnessed. The sutras of the 
Mahayana, however, come from a meeting in samadhi between one or several clairvoyants and the 
Buddhas of the three times and ten directions; having come out of samadhi, the clairvoyant records, most 
often in writing, the conversations he held with the Buddhas, but he knows perfectly well that the Buddhas 
come from nowhere and that he himself has gone nowhere, that the visions and things heard bestowed on 
him took place in his mind and that this mind itself does not exist, With a candor for which we will be 
grateful, the author will insist later (p. 1927-1930F) on the purely subjective nature of the appearance of 
Buddhas. Canonical sutras and Mahayanasutras also differ in that the former, more or less, have only a 
didactic value whereas the latter present themselves from the very beginning as great magical spells 
(mahavidya) assuring their readers spiritual and material benefits (cf. 1862-1863F). 

In the present volume, the author cites long extracts from the Mahaprajnaparamitasutra, in this case the 
Pancavimsatisahasrika in order to expand his commentary and, in general, mentions the title of the chapter 
(parivarta = p ’in) from which the extract is taken: cf. p. 1759F, n. 1; 1793F, n.2; 1800F, n. 3; 1807F, n. 1 
and 2; 1817F, n. 1 and 2; 1818F; 1831F, n. 1; 1832F, n. 2; 1880F, n. 2; 1892F, n. 2; 1904F, n. 1; 1910F; 
1975F, n. 1; 2046F, n. 3; 2060F, n. 1; 2102F, n. 1; 2146F, n. 2. 

Other Mahayanasutras cited by their titles. - Bhadrakalpika (p. 1892F), Dasabhumika, the Chinese title of 
which is borrowed from Dharmaraksa’s translation (p. 1897F), 

Pratyutpannabuddhasammukhdvasthitasamddhi cited as Pratyutpannasamadhi (p. 1927F1; see also p. 
1789F, n. 1), Ratnakuta (p. 1843F), Saddharmapundarika (p. 1957F), Suramgamasamddhi cited as 
Suramgamasutra (p. 1907F), Tathdgatdcintyaguhyanirdesa cited as Guhyakasutra (p. 1985F), 
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Vimalakirtinirdesa cited as Vimalakrrtisutra (p. 1852F, 1942F, 1984F), Visesacintibralvnapariprccha cited 
as Jalamprabhasutra (p. 1848F), Visesasiitra (p. 1921F). 

3. As we have seen in the Introduction to volume III of the Traite <xii> (p. xix-xxii), the author had 
specialized in the study of the Sarvastivadin scholasticism but, nevertheless, did not approve of it. 

However, although he energetically debated against the doctrines of Katyayanlputra and his disciples on 
many points (cf. p. 283F seq., 614F, 1383F, 1697F, 1905F), he did not entirely reject the Sarvastivadin 
Abhidharma. In the present volume, he calls five times on the authority of an “Abhidharma” not otherwise 
specified and of which he quotes long extracts. In the five cases, it is a question of the 
Abhidharmaprakaranapada (cf. p. 1750F, n. 2: 1752F, n. 1; 1870F, n. 3; 2083F, n. 1). This work consists of 
eight chapters, the first four of which were the work of the bodhisattva Vasumitra and the last four that of 
the Kasmir arhats (p. 111-112F). ForE. Frauwallner (Abhidharma-Studien, WZKSO, VIII, 1964, p. 92-99), 
it would be the most recent and the best constructed pada of the Satpadabhidharma of the Sarvastivadins, 
but earlier than the Jnanaprasthana of Katyayanlputra. Be that as it may, the Prakaranapada always enjoyed 
a special esteem. It is the most frequently cited Abhidharma in the Samgltiparyaya (cf. Taisho Index, no. 

15, p. 213c), the Mahavibhasa (Taisho Index, no. 14, p. 313c), the Kosa and the Nyayanusara (Taisho 
Index, no. 16, p. 174b; Kosa Index, p. 242 under Prakarana). 

4. In the chapter dedicated to the eighteen emptinesses, the author is inspired mainly by Nagarjuna’s 
Madhyamakasastra. He even introduces into his prose two Miilamadhyamakakarikas without informing the 
reader of his borrowing (p. 2095F, n. 1). In several places, his argumentation closely follows that of 
Nagarjuna (cf. p. 2057F, n. 1; 2058F, n. 1; 2062F, n. 1; 2063F note; 2075 note; 2076F n. 1; 2084F, n. 2; 
2107F, n. 2; 2119F, n. 1). 




It would be rather naive to accept that all the texts attributed by the Indian, Chinese and Tibetan traditions 
to Nagarjuna come from one and the same hand, the well-known author of the Madhyamakasastra. This 
would be to forget that, in the matter of literary attribution, India is open only to the wealthy and that the 
worry of the old writers was not to keep their rights of authorship but to dissimulate modestly behind great 
names. In volume III (p. xxxix-xL F , 1370-1375F, note), I [Lamotte] expressed the opinion that the author 
of the Traite is not the Nagarjuna of the Madhyamakasastra and that he was <xiii> significantly later than 
the first Madhyamika scholars, Nagarjuna, Aryadeva and Rahulabhadra. Without wishing to repeat myself 
[Lamotte], I would only comment that the Traite which calls upon a good thirty voluminous 
Mahayanasutras (cf. volume III, p. xxxivF-xxxviiF) cannot be placed at the very origins of the Buddhist 
Madhyamaka, that the Traite itself cites a mass of Nagarjuniam karikas and reproduces in full (p. 1060- 
1065F) the Prajndpmaramitdstotra by Rahulabhadra and therefore is later than them. 

There remains Aryadeva. On p. 1370F, without mentioning a particular work, the Traite presents a chapter 
entitled P ’o-wo-p ’in ‘Chapter on the Refutation of the Self. To what work should it be attributed? To a 
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Prajndpdrdmitasutra'l But no chapter in the Tables Comparatives des versions des Prajndpdramitd 
prepared by Professor Hikata in his edition of the Suvikrantavikramipariprccha bears this name. Could it be 
a chapter of the Muladmadhyamakakdrikd of Nagarjuna? De Jong (Asia Major, XVII, 1972, p. 109): “It is 
certainly possible that P’o-wo-p ’in refers to the eighteenth chapter of the Mulamadhyamakakarika.” Alas, 
this eighteenth chapter bears the title Atmaparlksa ‘Examination of the Self. I [Lamotte] accept and still 
believe that the P ’o-wo-p ’in in question designates the chapter of the Catuhsataka by Aryadeva entitled 
P’o-wo-p’in in the two Chinese versions (T 1570, k. 1, p. 182cl8; T 1571, k. 2, p. 194a27), Bdag dgag par 
bsgom pa bstan pa in the Tibetan version (Tib. Trip., vol. 95, no. 5246, p. 137-1-5). According to the 
Chinese versions, the Sanskrit title would have been Atmaparisedhaprakaranam ‘Chapter on the Refutation 
of the Self. 

A new piece of information may now be added to the fde. From a letter dated May 14, 1976, two young 
Danish scholars, C. Lindtner and P. Sorensen inform me [Lamotte] that they have discovered two stanzas 
of the Aryadeva’s Catuhsataka in my [Lamotte] French translation of the Traite, p. 69F and 1686F. 

1. On page 69F (cf. T 1509, k. 1, p. 64b 11-18), the writer expresses himself as follows: 

In the Tchong-louen (Madhyamakasastra) some stanzas say: 

If there were something non-empty 

There would have to be something empty. 

But if the non-empty does not exist, 

How would the empty exist? 


The fools who see non-emptiness 
Then also see emptiness. 

Not having positive views ( drsti ) or negative views ( adrsti ), 
That is truly nirvana. 


Non-duality, the door to bliss, 

The destruction of wrong views, 

The realm traveled by all the Buddhas 
That is what is called Non-self. 

Only the first two stanzas are taken from the Madhyamakasastra. The first is Madhyamakakarika XIII, 7 
(Madh. vrtti, p. 245): 

Yady asunyam bhavet kimcit 

sydc sunyam iti kimcana/ 
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na kimcid asty asunyam ca 
kutah sunyam bhavisyati// 

The second may be compared to the Madhyamakakarika V, 8 (Madh, vrtti, p. 135): 

Astitvam ye tu pasyanti 
nastitvam cdlpabuddhayah/ 
bhavanam te na pasyanti 
drastavyopasamam sivam// 

“People of little intelligence who see the existence or also the non-existence of essences do not see the 
blessed peacefulness of the visible [peacefulness consisting of the cessation of knowledge and of the object 
to be known]”. 

The third stanza cited does not come from the Madhyamakasastra but from Aryadeva’s Catuhsataka, chap. 
XII, stanza 13 (ed. P. L. Vaidya, no. 288, p. 99; ed. V. Bhattacharya, no. 288, p. 151): 

Advitiyam sivadvaram 

kudrstmam bhayamkaram/ 

visayah sarvabuddhdndm 

iti nairatmyam ucyate// 

“Non-duality, gateway to bliss, the scare-crow for wrong views, the domain of all the Buddhas: that is what 
is called Non-self’. 

2. Having affirmed that the anatman (or the nairatmya) involves the rejection of all dharmas, the Traite, 
p.l686F (cf. T 1509, k. 26, p. 254al0-12) continues with the following citation: 

This is what is said: 

If a person knows the nairatmya well 

He is thus advised 

Not to be happy by hearing about existent things 
Not to be sad by hearing about non-existent things. 

This citation is borrowed from Aryadeva’s Catuhsataka, chapter XII, stanza 17. Its original Sanskrit title 
has not come down to us, but the stanza is known by its Chinese translations (T 1570, p. 184b8-9; T 1571, 
k. 6, p. 220b 14-15) and its Tibetan translation, much more faithful (ed. P. L. Vaidya, no. 292, p. 100; ed. V. 
Bhattacharya, no. 292, p. 156): 

de did du bdag snam du / 

de Itar gads gnas pa // 
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de ni yodpas ga la dgah / 
med pas hjigs par ga la hgyur // 

V. Bhattacharya (1. c.) restores the Sanskrit as follows: 

Tattvato nairatmyam iti 
yasyaivam vartate matih / 
tasya bhdvdt kutah pritir 
abhdvena kuto bhayam // 

“He who considers the non-self to be real, how could he experience joy in the face of existence, fear in the 
face of non-existence?” 

Thus the discovery of Lindtner and Sorenson adds to and confirms our earlier conclusions. The author who 
cites Nagarjuna’s Madhyamakasastra, Aryadeva’s Catuhsataka and Rahula’s Stotra postdates the first line 
of great Maadhyamika scholars and cannot be identified with any of them. Indeed, he is considerably later 
than them for, by referring to a mass of Mahayana sutras, he is from an epoch where the Madhyamaka had 
already undergone a long elaboration. 

If, as its translator Kumarajlva would have it, the author of the Traite went under the name of Nagarjuna, 
this was not the Nagarjuna of the Madhyamakasastra, but one of the many other ‘Nagarjunas’ known to the 
literary tradition. On this subject, see the comments of G. Tucci, in East and West, vol. 22 (1972), p. 366- 
367. <xvi> 

Professor Jacques May of the Universite de Lausanne, a great specialist of the Madhyamaka, has dedicated 
an entire week of his precious time to rereading with me the translation of chapter XL VIII which deals with 
the eighteen emptinesses, and Professor Robert Shih of the Universite de Louvain has made valuable 
suggestions in regard to the same chapter. My former pupil, Marcel Van Velthem, graduate in philology 
and eastern history, has spontaneously offered to help me in correcting the proofs and his assistance has 
been very efficient. I give my heartiest thanks to these friends, as devoted as they are wise. 

For more than fifteen years, I benefited from the care and favors of the Fondation Universitaire de 
Belgique. After having subsidized most of my earlier publications, it has generously intervened in the fresh 
printings of the present volume. The debt of gratitude that I owe to the members of this great institution and 
to its distinguished Secretary General, Marcel Grosjean is great indeed. 

My gratitude also goes to Emmanuel Peeters, director of the Imprimerie Orientaliste of Louvain whose 
judicious advice considerably facilitated the execution of the present work. 


Etienne Lamotte 
Louvain, August 15, 1976. 
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CHAPTER XLII (continued) THE GREAT LOVING¬ 
KINDNESS AND THE GREAT COMPASSION OF THE 

BUDDHAS 


First Section ACQUIRING THE KNOWLEDGES OF THE PATHS 
AND THE ASPECTS OF THE PATHS 


At the end of the Sermon at Benares, the Buddha taught the fourth noble truth to his disciples: the way of 
the destruction of suffering (, duhkhanirodhagdminfpratipad) or the noble eightfold path 
(aryastangikamarga) that leads to nirvana. Later, on many occasions (Digha, II, p. 81, 84; Itivuttaka, p. 51) 
he defined its three elements, namely, morality (slid), concentration ( samddhi ) and wisdom ( prajna). This 
supraworldly (, lokottara ) path is the only one able to assure the total liberation of the sravakas who aspire 
for their own benefit. They have the direct understanding of it at the end of the stage of seeing the truths 
(.satyadarsanamdrga ), a vision which destroys any error they may have of the nature of things, especially 
of the existence of the atman, and brings them the fruit of entry into the stream of nirvana 
(srotadpattiphala). From then on, the sravakas know the Path in its fourfold aspect of path (, marga ), 
reasoning (nydya), acquisition ( prdpti ) and exit from the world (; nairyanika ): cf. Samyuktabhidharmasara, T 
1552, k. 6, p. 918a-b; Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 79, p. 408c; Kosa, VI, p. 163; VII, p. 30-34; Mahavyut., no. 
1190-1205). 

A much vaster understanding is required of the bodhisattvas who want to assure the benefit and happiness 
of all beings. It is not enough for them to know the single path that leads to deliverance, but all the paths, 
good or bad, that beings are liable to take. But they cannot be taken in by this multiplicity of paths: they 
must understand that “all these paths end up in a single path”, that of the true nature which is none other 
than the absence of nature ( alaksana ). 

Thus, at the stage of seeing the truths, the bodhisattva must hold a twofold knowledge which is absent in 
the sravaka, the knowledge of the paths and the knowledge of the aspect of the paths (mdrgdkmarajnatd), 
which is empty of any nature. 


Sutra (cf. Pancavimsati, p. 21,1. 6-7; Satasahasrika, p. 67,1. 4-5). - The bodhisattva-mahasattva who 
wishes to obtain the knowledge of the paths must exert himself in the perfection of wisdom; the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva who, by means of the knowledge of the paths, wishes to fulfill completely the 
knowledge of the aspect of the paths must exert himself in the perfection of wisdom (Mdrgajnatdm 
anupraptukamena bodhisattvena mahasattvena prajndpdramitdydm yogah karanvyah. Mdrgajnatayd 
mdrgdkdrajnatdm <1736> paripurayitukdmena bodhisattvena mahasattvena prajndpdramitdydm yogah 
karamyah.) 
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Sastra. - 


I. KNOWLEDGE OF THE PATHS 


[1. Simple Path]. - There is a simple path ( ekaydna ) to go directly to nirvana: this is mindfulness ( smrti ) 
and heedfulness (, apramada ) applied to the good dharmas, the path conforming to mindfulness of body 
( kdyasmrtyupasthdna ). 1 

[2. Twofold paths] - There are also twofold paths: 1) bad path ( akusalamarga ) and good path 
(, kusalamarga ); 2) worldly path ( laukikamarga ) and supraworldly path (lokottaramdrga); 3) path of 
concentration ( samddhimarga ) and path of wisdom (prajnamarga ); 4) impure path ( sasravamarga ) and 
pure path ( anasravamarga ); 5) path of those who practice ( saiksamdrga ) and path of those who no longer 
practice ( asaiksamarga ); 6) path of seeing ( darsanamarga ) and path of meditation ( bhdvanamarga); 7) 
path of those who seek the truth as a result of faith ( sraddhdnusdrin ) and path of those who seek the truth 
as a result of scripture ( dharmanusarin ); 8) path of those who are candidates for the fruit of the religious 
life (phalapatipannakamdrga ) and path of those who are in possession of these fruits ( phalapraptamarga ); 
9) path of expulsion of the conflicting emotions (anantaryamarga) and path of deliverance from the 
conflicting emotions ( vimuktimdrga ); 10) path of whose who are convinced by means of faith 
( sraddhadhimuktamarga ) and path of those who have the speculative view ( dsrtiprdptamdrga ); 11) path of 
those who are delivered by means of wisdom ( prajndvimuktamdrga ) and path of those who are doubly 
delivered ( ubhayatobhdgavimuktamdrga ). 2 There are innumerable twofold paths of this kind. 

[3. Threefold paths]. - There are also threefold paths: 

1) path of the damned ( ndrakamdrga ), path of the animals ( tiryanmarga ) and path of the pretas. 

The three kinds of hells are the hot hells, the cold hells and the <1737> dark hells. 3 The three kinds of 
animals are those that live on the earth, those that live in the water and those that live in he air. The three 
kinds of pretas are the [258a] emaciated pretas, the pretas that eat filth and the divine pretas. 4 

2) Three kinds of good paths ( kusalamarga ): the path of humans ( manusyamdrga ), the path of the gods 
(i devamarga ) and the path of nirvana. 

There are three kinds of humans: those who commit wrong-doings (dpatti ), those who earn merit ( punya ) 
and those who seek nirvana, There are three other kinds of humans: those who taste the objects of desire 


1 Cf. Drgha, II, p. 290; Majjhima, I, p. 55, 63: Samyutta, V, p. 141, 167-168; Kathavatthu, p. 158: Ekdya.no ayam 
bhikkhave maggo sattanam visuddhiyd sokapariddavdnam samatikkamaya dukkhadomanassanam atthagamaya 
nayassa adhighamaya nibbdnassa sacchikiriyaya, yadidam cattdro satipatthana. 

2 For these various categories of saints, see above, p. 1389-1391F, n. 

3 The hells have been described above, p. 955-968F. 

4 For the pretas, see p. 954-955F. 
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(kama) and do wrong; those who taste the objects of desire and do not do any wrong; those who do not 
taste the objects of desire and do not do any wrong. 

There are three kinds of gods: gods of the desire realm ( kdmadeva ), gods of the realm of subtle form 
(i rupadeva ) and gods of the formless realm (arupyadeva). 

There are three kinds of paths of nirvana: the path of the sravakas, the path of the pratyekabuddhas, and the 
path of the Buddhas. The path of the sravakas is of three kinds: the path of those who practice 
( saiksamarga ), the path of those who no longer practice ( asaiksamdrga ) and the path of those who are 
neither the one nor the other ( naivasaiksandsaiksamdrga ). It is the same for the path of the 
pratyekabuddhas. The path of the Buddhas is of three kinds: the path of the perfections ( paramitamarga ), 
the path of skillful means ( updyamdrga ) and the path of the pure lands ( visuddhaksetramdrga ). The 
Buddhas have three other paths: the path of the first production of the mind of awakening 
(prathamacittotpddamdrga ), the path of the practice of benefit (kusalacarydmdrga) and the path of 
converting beings ( sattvaparipdcanamdrga ). 

There are three other threefold paths: the path of morality ( sflamdrga ), the path of meditative stabilization 
( samddhimdrga ) and the path of wisdom ( prajndmarga ). There are innumerable threefold paths of this 
kind. 

[4. Fourfold paths]. - There are also fourfold paths: 1) the path of worldly people (prthagjanamdrga ), the 
path of the sravakas, the path of the pratyekabuddhas and the path of the Buddhas; 2) the path of the 
sravakas, the path of the pratyekabuddhas, the path of the bodhisattvas and the path of he Buddhas; 3) the 
path of the sravakas is of four kinds: the path of suffering ( duhkhamdrga ), the path of the origin 
( samudayamarga ), the path of the cessation ( nirodhamdrga ) and the path of the way ( pratipanmdrga ); 
<1738> 4) the paths of the four fruits of the religious life ( catuhsramanyaphalamarga ); 5) the path 
contemplating the true nature of the body ( kdyadharmatdnupasyanamdrga ) and the paths contemplating the 
true nature of feeling, the mind and things ( vedandcittadharmadharmatdnupasyandmdrga ); 5 6) the four 
paths by means of which evil bad dharmas that have not yet arisen may not arise ( anutpanndndm 
pdpakdndm akusaldnam dharmandm anutpdddya), so that the bad wicked dharmas already arisen may be 
destroyed (utpannanam pdpakdndm akusaldnam dharmandm prahdndya), so that good dharmas that have 
not yet arisen may take birth (anutpanndndm kusaldndm dharmandm utpdddya) and so that the good 
dharmas that have already arisen may increase ( utpannddm kusaldndm dharmandm vaipulydya)', 6 7) the 
four paths predominating respectively in zealousness (chanda), exertion (virya), mind (citta) and 
examination ( numdmsd J; 7 8 8) the paths of the four lineages of saints (dryavamsa) consisting of losing 
interest in clothing ( cfvara ), food (pindapdta ), beds (sayandsana) and medicines ( bhaisajya ) and taking 
enjoyment ( rdmatd) in the cessation of suffering ( duhkhaprahdna ) and the practice of the Path 
(mdrgabhavana), 9) the paths of the four ways (pratipad ): the difficult way of slow understanding (duhkhd 

5 The four smrlyupaslhasa: cf. p. 1150-1176F, 1187-1194F. 

6 The four samyakpradhana: cf. p. 1176-1177F. 

7 The four rddhipdda: cf. p. 1177-1179F. 

8 The four dryavamsa', cf. Dlgha, III, p. 224; Anguttara, II, p. 27-28; Kosabhasya, p. 336. 
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pratipad dhandhabhijna), the difficult way of quick understanding (, duhkha pratipat ksiprabhijna), the easy 
way of slow understanding ( sukha pratipad dhandhabhijna), the easy way of quick understanding (sukhd 
pratipat ksiprabhijna ); 9 10) the four paths of meditation ( bhdvandmarga ) aimed at happiness in the present 
lifetimes ( ihasukha ), knowledge of births and deaths ( cyutyupapddajhdna ), destruction of the impurities 
(asravaksaya ) and analytical knowledge ( vibhahgajhdna ) respectively; 11) the four divine paths 
( devamarga ), namely, the four trances ( dhydna ); 12) the four kinds of paths: paths of the devas, the 
Brahmas, the aryas and the Buddhas. There are innumerable four paths of this type. 

[5. Fivefold paths], - There are also fivefold paths: 1) path of the damned ( ndrakamdrga ), path of the 
animals ( tiryahmarga ), path of the pretas, path of humans ( manusyamdrga ) and <1739> path of the gods 
(i devamarga ); 2) paths of the five elements belonging to those who no longer practice 
(asaiksaskandhamdrga ), from the asaiksaskandha of morality ( sila ) up to the asaiksaskandha of the 
cognition and vision of deliverance (vimuktijnanadarsana), 3) paths of the five kinds of 
Suddhavasikadeva; 11 4) paths of the five objects of desire {kamaguna), 5) five paths of words in harmony 
with the Dharma and five paths of words of adharma; 6) five paths: those of the prthagjanas, the sravakas, 
the pratyekabuddhas, the bodhisattvas and the Buddhas; 7) paths of the five [258b] destinies ( gati ) 8) paths 
analyzing material things (rupa), the mind ( citta ), mental events ( caitasika ), dharmas disassociated from 
the mind (cittaviprayuktasamskdra) and the unconditioned dharmas (, asamskrta ) respectively; 9) five paths 
concerning things to be destroyed ( praheya ) by the truth of suffering (, duhkhasatya ), the truth of the origin 
( samudayasatya ), the truth of cessation ( nirodhasatya ), the truth of the path (pratipatsatya ) and meditation 
( bhdvand) respectively. There are innumerable fivefold paths of this kind. 

[6. Sixfold paths]. - There are also sixfold paths: 1) path of the damned ( ndrakamdrga ), path of the animals 
( tiryahmarga ), path of the pretas, path of humans ( manusyamdrga ), path of the gods ( devamarga ) and path 
of the arhats; 2) paths of abandonment of the six objects (sadvisayaparitydga)', 3) paths of the six comities 
(, sardyamya); 13 4) paths of the six superknowledges ( abhijhd); 14 5) paths of the six kinds of arhats, 5 6) 
paths of development of the six stages ( bhumi ); 7) paths of the six meditative stabilizations ( samddhi ); 8) 
paths of the six perfections (pdramitb), each of them including six paths in turn. There are innumerable 
sixfold paths of this kind. 

[7. Sevenfold paths]. - There are also sevenfold paths: 1) paths of the seven factors of bodhi 
(. sambodhyahga ); 2) pure paths ( andsmvamdrga ) of the seven stages ( bhumi ); 3) meditation paths <1740> 


9 The four pratipad : cf. DTgha, III, p. 106, 228; Anguttara, II, p. 149, 154; V, p. 63; Kosabhasya, p. 382. 

10 The five asaiksaskandha also called andsrava-, dharma- or lokottara-skandha: cf. p. 1233F, n. 3, 1349 -136IF. 

11 Deities dwelling on the five upper stages of the fourth dhyana. 

12 Adopting the variant wouyu tao. 

13 These are the cha sdrdmya dhamma of the Pali sources: cf. DTgha, III, p. 245; Majjhima, I, p. 322; II, p. 250; 
Anguttara, III, p. 288. See the dictionaries of Rhys Davids (s.v. sarcimya) and Edgerton (s.v. sardyamya). 

14 For the five and six abhijhd. cf. p. 328-333F. 

15 The six kinds of arhats, parihanadharman, etc.; cf. Kosa, VI, p. 251, 253, 266. 
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of the seven notions ( samjna); 16 4) paths of the seven purities ( visuddhi ); 17 5) paths of the seven virtuous 
people ( satpurusa ); 18 6) paths of the seven riches ( dhana); 19 7) paths of the seven riches of the Dharma 
(dharmadhana); 0 8) paths of the seven auxiliary meditative absorptions. There are innumerable sevenfold 
paths of this type. 

[8. Eightfold paths]. - There are also eightfold paths: 1) noble eightfold path (dryastangamarga); 21 2) paths 
of the eight liberations ( vimoksa ). 22 There are innumerable eightfold paths of this kind. 

[9. Ninefold paths]. - There are also ninefold paths: 1) path of the nine successive absorptions 
(anupurvasamdpatti); 3 2) pure paths (, anasravamarga ) of the nine stages ( bhumi)\ 3) paths of cessation 
(prahanamarga ) of the nine views (drsti); 4) paths of the nine classes of arhat; 24 5) nine paths of the 
bodhisattvas, namely, the six perfections ( pdramita), skillful means ( updya ), conversion of beings 
{sattvaparipdcana) and the purification of the buddhafields ( buddhaksetraparisodhqana ). There are 
innumerable ninefold paths of this kind. 

[10. Tenfold paths]. - There are also tenfold paths: 1) paths of the ten asaiksas; 25 2) paths of the ten notions 
{samjna) 26 ; 3) paths of the ten bases of the spheres of totality (, krtsndyatana ), 4) the ten bad paths of 
action ( akusalakarmapatha ), the ten good paths of action ( kusalakarmapatha ); 28 and so on <1741> up to 
162 paths. 29 These are the innumerable headings concerning the paths. 

II. KNOWLEDGE OF THE ASPECT OF THE PATHS 


16 On the group of the seven samjna, see references above, p. 131 IF. 

17 The seven visuddhi, sfla, etc.: cf. Majjhima, I, p. 148; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 2, p. 430b-c. 

18 The sapta satpurusagatayah: cf. Anguttara, IV, p. 70 seq; Tchong a han, T 26, k. 2, p. 427a; Kosavyakhya, p. 

270. 

19 The sapta dhanani, sraddhd, etc.: f. DTgha, III, p. 163, 251; Anguttara, IV, p. 4,; Mahavyut., no. 1566-1572; 
Tchong a han, T 26, k. 35, p. 649c22-23. 

20 Probably the sapta aupadhikanipunyakriyavastani, meritorious material works: cf. Tchong a han, T 26, k. 2, p. 
428a-b; T 125, k. 35, p. 741b-c; Kosavyakhya, p. 352-354. 

21 Cf. p. 1181-1185F, 1203-1207F. 

22 Cf. p. 1291-1299F. 

23 Cf. p. 1308-1309F. 

24 Cf. Kosa, VI, p. 273. 

25 Cf. Kosa, VI, p.295. 

26 Cf. p. 1431-1463F. 

27 Cf. p. 1474-1483F. 

28 Cf.p. 501F. 

29 The 162 marga (81 prahana or anantaryamdrga and 81 vimuktimdrga ) practiced in the course of the 
bhavandmdrga to break the conflicting emotions: cf. p. 1104F 
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The exhaustive knowledge, the complete knowledge of these various paths is the knowledge of the aspect 
of the paths ( margakarajnata). 

1. The aspect of the paths is absence of nature 


Question. - The Prajnaparamita is the single path of the bodhisattva: its sole nature is the absence of nature 
(ekalaksanam yadutalaksanam). 30 Why then speak of the various paths? 

Answer. - These paths all end up in a single path ( ekaydna ), namely, the true nature ( bhutalaksana ) of 
dharmas. At the beginning of the practice, they show many particularities, but at the end, they are all equal 
and alike and no longer show any differences ( visesa ). In the same way, at the time of the final 
conflagration ( kalpodddha ), all existing things are gathered into empty space (dkdsa). 

However, in order to convert beings ( sattvaparipdcandrtham ), the bodhisattva makes distinctions (vikalpa) 
and speaks of many paths, mainly the worldly path (laukikamarga) and the supraworldly path 
(lokottaramdrga ), etc. 

2. Worldly path and supraworldly path are mingled into one single non-existence 


Question. - Why does the bodhisattva established in the single nature ( ekalaksana ), i.e., in the absence of 
nature ( alaksana ), distinguish a worldly path and a supraworldly path? 

Answer. -That which is called world (loka) comes from an erroneous thought (viparyastamanasikara) and 
a deceptive duality; it is like a magic show ( mdyd), a dream ( svapna ), the circle of fire drawn by a fire¬ 
brand. Worldly people arbitrarily <1742> take it to be the world, but this world is false; false today, it 
[258c] has been false from the beginning. In reality, it does not arise, it does not act; it comes only from 
causes and conditions ( hetupratyaya ) consisting of the coming together ( samnipdta ) between the six inner 
organs ( adhydtmendriya ) and the six outer objects ( bahirdhdvisaya ). But in order to conform to the 
prejudices ( abhinivesa) of worldly folk, we speak of the world. The many wrong views ( mithyddrsti ) about 
the world are like tangled threads (Jala): whoever clings to them wanders in samsara eternally. That is how 
to know the world. 

What is the supraworldly path ( lokottaramdrga )? Knowing the world in conformity with reality is the 
supraworldly path. Why? The wise person has looked very hard for the world and the supraworld: these 
two things do not exist ( nopalabhyante ). Since they do not exist, we should know that the world and the 
supraworld are only denominations ( prajnapti ). 


30 Pancavimsati, p. 164,1. 8-9 (T 223, k. 4, p. 242c2-4; k. 8, p. 278cl-2). A pithy phrase often cited by the Traite (p. 
676F, 938F, 1376F, 1621F, 1694F, 1703F,etc.). 
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We speak of the supraworld merely to destroy the world. The self-nature ( laksana) of the world is precisely 
the supraworld, and the latter is even more non-existent. Why is that? The nature of the world being non¬ 
existent, the supraworld is eternally empty ( sunya) of worldly nature, for any fixed nature ( niyatalaksana) 
in things of this world is non-existent. 

Thus the yogin does not find the world ( lokain nopalabhate) and does not cling to the supraworld either 
(lokottaram ndbhinivisate). If he does not find the world, he is not attached to the supraworld. Having 
destroyed affection ( anunaya ) and aversion ( pratigha), he does not debate with the world ( na lokena 
sardham vivadati ). 31 Why? Because, knowing for a long time that the world is empty {sunya), non-existent 
(asat) and deceptive (mrsd), the yogin no longer has memory (anusmarana) or thought construction 
(vikalpa). 

By world ( loka ) we mean the five aggregates ( skandha). But even if the Buddhas of the ten directions 
looked for the nature (laksana), they would not find it, for the aggregates are without a starting point 
(dgamasthdna ), without a resting point ( stitisthdna ) and without a point of departure ( nirgamasthdna ). The 
impossibility of finding the natures of coming, staying and departing in the five aggregates constitutes the 
supraworld ( lokottara ). <1743> 

From then on, the yogin considers the world and the supraworld as being really invisible. He does not see 
any connection (samyoga) between the world and the supraworld nor any connection between the 
supraworld and the world. Beyond the world, he sees no supraworld, and beyond the supraworld, he sees 
no world. Thus he does not produce the twofold idea of world and supraworld. Rejecting the world without 
adopting the supraworld, this is the supraworld. 

But the bodhisattva who knows this can, in the interest of beings, make distinctions between worldly path 
and supraworldly path. Nevertheless, whether they are impure ( sdsrava ) or pure ( andsrava), the paths of all 
dharmas come together in a single nature (ekalaksana), [namely, the absence of nature]: this is what is 
called the knowledge of the aspect of the paths ( mdrgakdrajnatd). 


Second Section WINNING OMNISCIENCE AND THE KNOWLEDGE 
OF ALL THE ASPECTS 


The bodhisattva aspires to omniscience (sarvajnata), the knowledge of all dharmas, conditioned and unconditioned, 
isolated or grouped, existent or non-existent, true or false. 

There are two kinds of omniscience, perfect or imperfect: 

1. Perfect omniscience cognizes all dharmas under their general characteristics (samanyalaksana) and their specific 
characteristics (svalaksana). The general characteristics of dharmas are three or four in number: all dharmas are 
impermanent ( anitya ), suffering ( duhkha ), empty (sunya) and selfless ( anatman). The specific characteristics are 


31 Canonical reference: Samyutta, III, p. 138; Madh. vrtti, p. 370. See above, p. 42F, note. 
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infinite in number: these are, for example, the solidity ( khakkhatva ) of the earth element, the moistness ( dravatva ) of 
the water element, etc., etc. 

Perfect omniscience belongs only to the Buddhas: it is called omniscience ( sarvajnata ) in the full sense of the word or 
also knowledge of all the aspects ( sarvakarajnata ) to show that it extends to the specific characteristics of the dharmas. 

2. As well, there are imperfect or incomplete omnisciences that bear upon only the general characteristics of the 
dharmas and a restricted number of the specific characteristics. They are the exploits of the first two Vehicles, the 
sravakas and the pratyekabuddhas. It is wrong that they are sometimes called ‘omniscient’ ( sarvajna ): the proof of this 
is that the wisest of them ere unable to answer all the difficult questions they were asked. 

Buddha, arhat and pratyekabuddha have access to their respective omnisciences or bodhis by using the paths or 
Vehicles of their choice. Each having attained their final goal, they no longer use the knowledge of the paths 
(margajnald) or the knowledge of the aspect of the paths ( mdrgakarajnata ). Indeed, they say: “The path already 
practiced by me is no longer to be practiced” ( margo me bhavito napounar bhavitavyah) : cf. above, p. 1359F. 

This is not the case for the bodhisattvas who, from their first cittotpada until their arrival at buddhahood, are in the 
course of their career. <1744> The path or the paths that they have to travel, particularly the bodhipaksikadharmas, the 
paramitas, the balas, the vaisaradyas, etc., include all the good dharmas. They know them by practicing them, and this 
experimental science finally ends up in the perfect enlightenment which is that of the Buddhas. 


Sastra. - 

I. DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OMNISCIENCE AND THE KNOWLEDGE OF ALL 
THE ASPECTS 


Question. - What are the differences between sarvajnata ‘knowledge of everything’ and sarvakarajnata 12 
‘knowledge of all the aspects’? 

Answer. - Some say there is no difference and that [either] sarvajnata or sarvakarajnata is said. [259a] 

Others say that sarvajnata is the knowledge of the general characteristics ( sdmdnyalaksana ) and 
sarvakarajnata is the knowledge of the specific characteristics ( svalaksana ). 

Sarvajnata is cause ( hetu ); sarvakarajnata is effect ( phala ). 

Sarvajnata is a concise expression (samksepenokti)\ sarvakarajnata is a verbose expression ( vistarenokti ). 

Sarvajnata generally destroys the ignorances ( avidyd) about all the dharmas; in regard to multiple 
statements of the Dharma (dharmaparydya), sarvakarajnata destroys the ignorances. Thus for 
example, there is sarvajnata when one preaches the four truths ( catuhsatya ); there is sarvakarajnata when 
one preaches the implications ( artha) of the four truths. <1745> 


32 Sarvakarajnata has already been defined above, p. 640-642F. 
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There is sarvajnata when one preaches the truth of suffering ( duhkhasatya ); there is sarvakarajnata when 
one preaches the eight characteristics of suffering ( duhkhalaksana ). 

There is sarvajnata when one preaches the suffering of birth (jdtiduhkha ); there is sarvakarajnata when one 
preaches the various places of the birth (jdtisthdna ) of beings. 

Furthermore, by ‘all dharmas’, [the twelve bases of consciousness (dyatana) | from eye ( caksus ) and colors 
(rupa) up to mind ( manas ) and things (, dharma ) is understood. 

The arhats and pratyekabuddhas know the general characteristics ( sdmdnyalaksana ): 33 impermanence 
(. anityatd), suffering (duhhkha), emptiness ( sunya ) and selflessness ( andtman ), and, since they know these 
twelve bases (dyatana), they are said to be ‘omniscient’. 

The sravakas and pratyekabuddhas do not know the specific characteristics ( svalaksana) in an exhaustive 
manner; they do not know the place of birth ( jdtisthdna ) of a given being, his beauties and his uglinesses, 
the exact number of his actions, [not only in the past] but also in the future ( andgata ) and the present 
( pratyutpanna ). How then would they not be ignorant of those of all beings? 

They do not know the names used to designate gold ( suvarna) in a single Jambudvlpa. How then would 
they know the many sounds used to designate a single thing in the trisahasramahdsdhasralokadhdtu, and in 
the languages of the gods, in the language of the nagas, etc.? Not knowing the many sounds used to 
designate gold, how then would they know the causes and conditions (hetupratyaya) of the various aspects] 
of gold, the various deposits of gold, their qualities or their respective values? How would they know the 
causes required to gain merit ( punya ), commit sin (dpatti) or find the Path? Not being able to cognize 
things that are so obvious, how then would they cognize the minds ( citta ) and mental events 
(caitasikadharma), such as the trances ( dhydna), absorptions ( samdpatti ), wisdom ( prajnd) and the other 
[invisible] dharmas? 

The Buddha, on the other hand, cognizes the general characteristics (sdmdnyalaksana) and the specific 
characteristics (svalaksana) of all <1746> the dharmas in an exhaustive manner. This is why he is called 
‘knower of all the aspects’ ( sarvakarajnata). 

Finally, in a later chapter [of the Prajnaparamitasutra], the Buddha himself says: “Omniscience ( sarvajnata) 
is the concern of sravakas and pratyekabuddhas; knowledge of the paths (mdrgajnata) is the concern of 
bodhisattvas; knowledge of all the aspects (sarvdkdrajnata) is the concern of the Buddhas.” 34 

The sravakas and pratyekabuddhas have general omniscience (sdmdnyasarvajnata) only and do not have 
the knowledge of all the aspects (sarvdkdrajnata). 

Moreover, although they have a partial knowledge of specific characteristics (svalaksana), sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas do not know them fully. It is because of their knowledge of the general characteristics 
(sdmdnyalaksana) that they are called omniscient (sarvajna). In the Buddhas, sarvajnata and sarvakarajnata 


33 The sravakas and pratyekabuddhas know all the general characteristics plus some specific characteristics; only the 
Buddha knows all the specific characteristics. 

34 Pancavimsati, San-houei-p ’in, T 223, p. 375b25-27. 
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are real knowledges, whereas in the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas they are just the name. Their 
omniscience is like a lamp drawn 35 [on the wall]: it has the name only of a lamp but does not fulfill the 
function of a lamp. So it is for the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas. 

When objections are put to them, often they are unable to reply and cannot cut through doubts. Thus, when 
the Buddha questioned Sariputra three times, the latter was unable to answer. 36 If he had had real 
omniscience, why did [259b] he not reply? It is because he had only the name of omniscient, as he did not 
surpass ordinary people ( prthagjana ), 37 but he did not have true omniscience. Thus the Buddha [alone] has 
true omniscience and knowledge of all the aspects. He has innumerable epithets of this kind: sometimes he 
is called sawajna and sometimes sarvakarajna. 

In summary ( samksepena ), this sets forth sarvajnata, sarvakarajnata and their many differences. 


II. KNOWLEDGE OF THE PATHS LEADING TO OMNISCIENCE 


Question. - The [Prajnaparamita]-sutra has said that by practicing certain dharmas such as the six 
perfections ( paramita), the thirty-seven auxiliaries of enlightenment ( bodhipaksika ), the ten powers (bald), 
the four fearlessnesses (vaisdradya), etc., omniscience (sarvajnata) is obtained. 38 Why does it say here that 
it is only by using the knowledge of the aspect of the paths (mdrgdkdrajnata) that [the bodhisattva] obtains 
omniscience? 

Answer. - The six perfections, etc., of which you speak are precisely the Path. By knowing these paths, by 
practicing these paths, the bodhisattva obtains omniscience. Why do you doubt that? 

Furthermore, all the good dharmas (kusaladharma) included between the first production of the mind of 
awakening (prathamacittotpdda ) and sitting on the seat of enlightenment (bodhimandanisadand) together 
comprise the Path. Practicing these Paths by distinguishing them and meditating on them constitutes the 
knowledge of the paths. The [Prajnaparamita]-sutra will say later that this is the concern of the bodhisattva. 

Question. -1 understand that there is no question of knowledge of the paths in the Buddha where the 
business of the Path has already ended. But all the qualities are not yet complete among the arhats and 
pratyekabuddhas. Then why not recognize the knowledge of the paths in them? 


35 Adopting the variant houa teng. 

36 Sariputra was unable to reply to the Buddha’s question about the past and future existences of a pigeon found at 
the edge of a road: see above, p. 647-649F, the Avadana of the pigeon. 

37 Actually, in knowledge Sariputra surpassed not only ordinary people but also all the arhats; only the Buddha was 
superior to him. Cf. Comm, on the Dhammapda, III, p. 228 seq., and Comm, on the Suttanipata, II, p. 570 seq. 

38 Pancavimsati, T 223, k. 5, p. 247cl2-15. 
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Answer. - The arhats and pratyekabuddhas have also completed the practice of their own paths. 39 This is 
why for them there is no question of knowledge of the paths, for the nature of the Path (marga) is practice 
(caryd). 

Furthermore, the sutra in question speaks of the sravakas and the pratyekabuddhas, and [the path] of the 
sravakas does not consist of three Vehicles. 40 This is why [knowledge of the paths] is not their concern. 
Being great, <1748> the path of the Buddhas [and that of the bodhisattvas] includes the knowledge of the 
paths; those of the sravakas and the pratyekabuddhas, being small, does not include it. 

Finally, the bodhisattva-mahasattva himself practices the paths and also teaches beings the paths for each of 
them to practice. This is why the [Prajnaparamitasutra] says here that by practicing the knowledge of the 
paths the bodhisattva obtains omniscience. 


III. DHARMAS KNOWN BY OMNISCIENCE 


Question. - What are all these dharmas cognized by omniscience? 
Answer. - 

1. The two bases of consciousness 


[Sabbasutta]. - The Buddha said to the bhiksus: “I will teach you ‘all dharmas’ ( sarvam = sarve dharmah). 
What are all these dharmas? The eye (caksus ) and colors ( rupa ); the ear ( srotra ) and sounds ( sabda ); the 
nose ( ghrdna ) and smells ( gandha ); the tongue (jihvd) and tastes (rasa); the body (kayo) and tangibles 
(sprastavya); the mind ( manas ) and things ( dharma ). These twelve bases of consciousness (dyatana) are all 
dharmas.” 41 


39 By at least virtual possession of nirvana, the arhat has nothing more to follow or to know. 

40 The sravaka knows and practices only the path of his own Vehicle; the Buddhas and the great bodhisattvas know 
the three Vehicles experientially and use them to convert beings based on the needs and the dispositions of the latter. 

41 Sabbasutta of the Samyutta, IV, p. 15, corresponds to the sutra no. 319 of the Tsa a han, T 99, k.13, p. 91a24- 
91b3. The latter may be restored by the citations of the Kosabhasya (p. 4,1. 2-3) and the Abhidhannadlpa (p. 271,1. 
17-272,1. 2), but the individuals are different and the sutra in entitled Hastatadipama. 

Pali: Sabbam vo bhikkhave dessissami, tarn sunatha. Kihca bhikkhave sabbam. Cakkhum ceva rupa ca, 
sotahca saddd ... kissa hetu. Yatha tasm bhikkhave avisayasmin ti. 

Sanskrit: Sarvam astiti brdhmana yavad eva dvdsasdyatand.nl Etdvat sarvam yaduta caksit rupam ... 
uttare va sammoham apadyeta. Yathdpi tad avisayatvat. 

Transl. of the Pali. - Monks, I will teach you ‘everything’. Listen then. What is everything? The eye and 
colors, the ear and sounds, the nose and odors, the tongue and tastes, the body and tangibles, the mind and dharmas. 
That, O monks, is called everything. Monks, the person who says: “Dismissing all that, I propose another 
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2. Names and forms (or five aggregates) 


Furthermore, ‘all dharmas’ are names and forms ( ndmarupa ). 42 
[Arthavargiyani sutrani\ - Thus in the Li-tchong king 
(Arthavargiyani sutrani) 4 the Buddha spoke these stanzas: 

For the person who seeks right seeing 
There are only names and forms. 

The person who wants to consider and know truly 
Fie too will know only names and forms. 44 


everything”, that, on his part, would be a pointless statement; if he were to be questioned, he would be unable to 
stick to it and, furthermore, he would fall into confusion. Why? Because, O monks, it would not be objective. 

42 In the expression ndmarupa, ndman represents the four fonnless skandhas ( vedand, satnjna, samskara, vijhana), 
and rupa represents the rupaskandha: cf. Kosa, III, p. 94-95. 

The expression ‘all dharmas’ designates that which has it own nature ( svabhdva ) and its own 
characteristics ( svalaksana ), whether these dhannas are classified into five skandhas, twelve ayatanas or eighteen 
dhatus. The Commentary on the Anguttara, II, p. 259,1. 4-5 says: Sabbadhammd vuccanti pancakkhandhci 
dvadasayatanani atthdrasa dhdtuyo. 

43 The Sanskrit sources place the Arthavargiyani sutrani in the Ksudrakagama or Ksudrapitaka ‘‘Minor Texts” (cf. 
Lamotte, Histoire du bouddhisme indien, p. 174-176); the Pali sources incorporate the Atthakavagga in the 
Suttanipata, the fifth book of the Khuddakanikaya. 

In his translation of the Traite, Kumarajlva designates the Arthavargiyani sutrani under various names: 
Tchong-yi king ( see above, p. 39F), At’ap’o k’i king (p. 65F), Yi-p ’in (p. 1089F) and also here, Li-tchong king, a 
translation which will be adopted later (k. 31, p. 295c; k. 45, p. 389a, where Li-chong-chen king should be read as 
Li-tchong king). 

44 Cf. Atthakavagga of the Suttanipata, v. 909, p. Ill and Yi-tsou king, T 198, k. 2, p. 183b3-4: 

Passant naro daakkhiti namarupam, 
disvana vahhassati tani-,-eva 
kdmam bahum passatu appakam vd, 
ma hi tena suddhim kusala vadanti. 

“The clear-sighted man sees names and forms and, having seen them, just recognizes them. Supposing he 
sees a very great number of them od a small number of them, no valid proof of them will happen: th8is iswhat the 
experts say.” 

But this translation departs notably from the explanations given by the Mahanidesa, II, p. 325 and the 
Commentary on the Suttanipata, II, p. 560. E. M. Hare, Woven Cadences of Early Buddhists, London, 1944, p. 133 
translates it as: 
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When a foolish mind multiplies notions 

And is attached to distinguishing many dharmas, 

He will never have anything 

But names and forms. <1750> 

3. Groups of two dharmas 45 


‘All dharmas’ is also dharmas with form ( rupin ) and without form ( arupin); visible ( sanidarsana ) and 
invisible ( anidarsana ); resistant ( sapratigha ) and [259c] non-resistant ( apratigha ); impure ( sdsrava ) and 
pure (andsrava ); conditioned (samskrta) and unconditioned ( asamskrta ); mind ( citta ) and non-mind (na 
citta)', associated with mind (cittasamprayukta) and non-associated with mind (na cittasamprayukta)', 
coexisting with mind ( cittasahabhu ) and non-coexisting with mind (na cittasahabhu ); resulting from mind 
(cittanuparivartiri) and not resulting from mind (na ciitdnuparivartin); taking its origin from mind 
(cittasamutthana) and not taking its origin from mind (na cittasamutthana). Numberless similar groupings 
of two dharmas contain all the dharmas. See the Abhidharma, in the Cho-fa p ’in 
(Dharmasamgrahaparivarta) 46 

4. Groups of three dharmas 


‘All dharmas’ is also the good (kusala), the bad ( akusala ) and indeterminate ( avydh-tci ) dharmas; the 
dharmas to be destroyed by seeing <1751> the truths (satyadarsanaheya), to be destroyed by meditation 
(bhdvandheya) and not to be destroyed (aheya)', the dharmas with retribution ( savipdka ), without 
retribution ( avipdka ), neither with nor without retribution. Innumerable similar groups of three dharmas 
comprise all the dharmas. 


The man with eyes will see both ‘name’and ‘form’. 

And having seen, will know them just as such: 

Let him see much or little as he lists, 

No cleansing comes by that the experts say. 

45 These groups of two dhannas have been mentioned above, p. 644F, 1101F. 

46 The Traite refers here to the Abhidharmaprakaranapada, in the beginning of chapter VI, entitled Fen-pie-cho p ’in 
in Gunabhadra’s version (T 1541, k. 4, p. 644b5-644c23) and Pien-chd-tengp’in in Hiuan-tsang’s version (T 1542, 
k. 5, p. 71 lb6-71 lc26). A note added to Gunabhadra’s translation (T 1541, k. 4, p. 644c23) mentions 216 groups of 
two dharmas (see above, p. 110 IF). For the author of the Traite, chapters V to VIII of the Prakaranapada were not 
the work of Vasumitra but that of the arhats of Kasmir (cf. 0. 111-112F). 
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5. Groups of four dharmas 


‘All dharmas’ is also dharmas past ( atita ), future ( andgata ), present ( pratyutpanna ), neither past, future nor 
present; dharmas belonging to the world of desire ( kdmadhdtvavacara ), belonging to the world of form 
{rupadhdtvavacara), belonging to the formless world (arupyadhatvavacara), not having any membership 
(anavacara ); dharmas coming from a good cause ( kusalahetusamutthana ), coming from a bad ( akusala) 
cause, coming from an indeterminate ( avydkrta) cause, and coming from a cause that is neither good, bad 
nor indeterminate; dharmas that are object condition (dlambanapratyaya ), that are non-object condition, 
that are both object and non-object condition, that are neither object nor non-object condition. Innumerable 
similar groups of four dharmas comprise all the dharmas. 

6. Groups of five dharmas 


‘All dharmas’ is also the dharmas that are material ( rupa ), mind ( citta ), mental (caitasika), a formation 
dissociated from mind ( cittaprayuktasamskara) or unconditioned ( asamskrta ); the four truths ( satya ) and 
the indeterminate-unconditioned (, avyakrtasamskrta ). Innumerable similar groups of five dharmas comprise 
all the dharmas. 

7. Groups of six dharmas 


‘All dharmas’ is also the five aggregates ( skandha ) and the unconditioned {asamskrta)', the dharmas to be 
destroyed by the truth of suffering (duhkhasatya), by the truth of the origin ( samudayasatya ), by the truth 
of cessation (; nirodhasatya ), by the truth of the path (margasatya), by meditation ( bhdvand), or not to be 
destroyed ( aheya ). Innumerable similar groups of six dharmas comprise all the dharmas. <1752> 

8. Other groups of dharmas 


Groups of seven, eight, nine, ten dharmas, etc., are analyzed in the Abhidharma in the chapter of the 
[Dharmaj-vibhanga. 47 


‘All dharmas’ is thus all existing {sat) or non-existing {asat), empty (sunya) or real {satya), objects 
(alambana) or subjects (alambaka), united or scattered, etc., dharmas. 


47 Prakaranapada, T 1541, k. 4, p. 645b28 seq.; T 1542, k. 5, p. 712cl7 seq. 
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‘All dharmas’ is thus existent, non-existent, existent and non-existent; false, not false, false and not false; 
false, true, neither false nor true; arising, perishing, arising and perishing; neither arising nor perishing; and 
so on, dharmas. 

‘All dharmas’ is also existent, non-existent, existent and non-existent, [260a] neither existent nor non¬ 
existent dharmas. 

Apart from these tetralemmas ( catuskoti ), such as ‘empty ( sunya ), non-empty (asunya), arising and 
perishing, neither arising nor perishing’ dharmas, there are also pentalemmas of the same kind. 48 

All the dharmas are included in these innumerable and incalculable groupings. Knowing the said dharmas 
in an exhaustive and complete way with unhindered wisdom ( apratihataprajna) is called omniscience and 
knowledge of all aspects ( sarvdkarajnata). 


IV. TRUE OMNISCIENCE BELONGS TO THE BUDDHA 49 


Question. - All beings seek wisdom ( prajna). Why is the Buddha the only one to attain sarvajnata? 

Answer. - Since the Buddha is foremost ( agra ) of all beings, he is the only one to obtain sarvajnata. 

[Pasddasutta.] - Thus the Buddha said: “Of all beings without legs, with two legs, with four legs, with 
many legs, with a body or without a body, conscious, unconscious, neither conscious nor unconscious, etc., 
the Buddha is the foremost of all.” 50 

Just as Mount Sumem is foremost among the mountains, just as fire ( tejas ), of all the four great elements 
(mahabhuta) has the power to illuminate and to burn, so, of all beings, the Buddha is foremost. This is why 
he obtains sarvajnata. 

Question. - Why is the Buddha alone the foremost of beings? 

Answer. - As I have just said, because he possesses sarvajnata. But I must repeat myself here. 


48 For the Madhyamaka method, which uses and abuses reduction to absurdity ( prasanga ), the tetralemma 

(i catuskoti ) and fivefold argumentation, see J. May, Candrakirti, p. 16, 51 (n. 7), 66 (n. 68), 183 (n. 597), 221 (n. 
761). 

49 This subject has already been discussed above, p. 146-161F. 

8(1 Beginning of the Pasddasutta of the Anguttara, II, p. 34 (Tseng-yi-a-han, T 125, k. 12, p. 602al-3) often 
reproduced in other suttas (Anguttara, III, p. 35; V, p. 21; Itivuttaka, p. 87): 

Ydvatd bhikkhave satta apadd dipadd vd catuppadd vd bahuppadd vd rupino vd arupino vd sannino vd 
asannino vd nevasannindsannino vd Tathagato tesam aggam akkhayati araham sammdsambuddho. 

The corresponding Sanskrit formula is in Divyavadaba, p. 154, and Avadanasataka, I, p. 49, 329: 

Ye kecit sattva vd dvipadd vd [catuspadd vd] bahupadd vd rupino vd arupino vdsamjnino vd asamjniono 
vd naivasamjnino ndsamjninas Tathagato ‘rhan samyaksambuddhas tesam sattvandm agra dkhydyate. 
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The Buddha, who assures both his own good ( svahita ) and the good of others ( parahita ), is the foremost of 
beings. 

Thus, the sun (dditya ) is the foremost of all lights (prabha); the noble cakravartin king is the foremost of all 
humans; the blue lotus ( nilotpala ) is the foremost of the lotuses; the jasmine ( sumand) is the foremost of all 
flowers growing on land; the ox-head sandalwood (gosTrsa candana ) is the foremost of all perfumed wood; 
the wish-fulfilling pearl ( cintamani ) is the foremost of jewels ( mani ); the morality of the saints (diyasfla) is 
the foremost of moralities; the indestructible deliverance ( abhedyavimukti ) is the foremost of the 
deliverances ( vimukti ); the liberations ( vimoksa ) are the foremost of the purities ( visuddhi ); the 
consideration of emptiness ( sunyatanupasyana ) is the foremost of all considerations ( anupasyand); 5 ‘ 

< 1754> nirvana is foremost of all dharmas. 52 

Thus there are numberless primacies of all kinds, and as the Buddha also is the foremost of all beings, he is 
the only one to obtain sarvajnata. 

Furthermore, from his first production of the mind of bodhi (prathamacittotpada ), the Buddha is adorned 
with great vows ( mahdpranidhdna ) and, in order to save all beings in decline, he has practiced all the good 
paths ( kusalamarga ) in a complete and exhaustive way. There are no merits that he has not accumulated or 
sufferings that he has not undergone. He has gathered into himself all the qualities (gunci) of the Buddhas. 
For these many and numberless reasons, the Buddha alone is the foremost of all beings. 

Question. - But all the Buddhas of the three times and the ten directions have the same qualities. Why do 
you say that the Buddha alone is foremost? 

Answer. -1 said that, among beings other than the Buddhas, the Buddha [260b] alone is supreme. The 
Buddhas have equal and identical qualities. 53 


V. ETYMOLOGY OF SARVAJNATA 


In the expression \sarva-jna-td\ Sana in the language of the Ts’in means ‘a \Y,jnd in the language of the 
Ts’in means ‘to know’, and td in the language of the Ts’in means ‘the fact of. 54 As 1 have said above, 
sana designates all dharmas, with form ( rupin ), etc. The Buddha knows all these dharmas in their 
characteristics, single or diverse, impure ( sdsrava ) or pure ( andsrava ), conditioned ( samskrta ) or 
unconditioned ( asamskrta ), etc. 

Each of these dharmas has their characteristics ( laksana ), their power ( bala ), their causes and conditions 
( hetupratyaya ), their fruit of retribution (vipdkaphala), their nature (prakrti ), their acquiring (prdpti ) and 

51 Adopting the variant kouan. 

52 Similar lists of ‘statements of primacy’ ( agraprajnapti ) in Majjhima, III, p. 6-7; Samyutta, III, p. 156; Anguttara, 
III, p. 364-365; V, p.21-22. 

53 Adopting the variant teng-yi. 

54 A Chinese gloss incorporated into the translation. 
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their loss ( vindsa ). It is by the power of sarvajnata that one cognizes them in a hill and exhaustive way, at 
all times and in all their aspects (akara). That is why [the Prajnaparamitasutra] says here: “The bodhisattva 
who wants to fulfill omniscience completely by means of the knowledge of the aspect of the paths 
(mdrgakdrajnata) should exert himself in the Prajnaparamita. If he wants to fulfill completely the 
knowledge of all the aspects ( sarvdkarajnata ), he should exert himself in the Prajnaparamita.” 


VI. THE KNOWLEDGE OF ALL THE ASPECTS IS PRACTICED AFTER 
OMNISCIENCE 


Question. - But as soon as he acquires complete enlightenment (sambodhi ), the Buddha completely fulfills 
both omniscience ( sai-vajnatd ) and the knowledge of all the aspects {sarvdkarajnata) by means of his 
knowledge of the paths (margajnatd). Why does [the sutra] say here that he uses omniscience to perfect the 
knowledge of all the aspects? 

Answer. - It is true that, as soon as he attains enlightenment, the Buddha completely fulfills omniscience 
and completely fulfills the knowledge of all the aspects by means of his knowledge of the paths. He could 
be compared to the king of a great country: at the time when he ascends his throne, he enters into 
possession of his territories {visaya) and his treasuries {kosa), but he has not yet opened them and used 
them. 


Third Section DESTROYING THE TRACES OF THE 
CONFLICTING EMOTIONS 


Canonical Buddhism makes the destruction of the conflicting emotions (klesaprahdna), the elimination of 
love, hate and ignorance ( rdgadvesamohaksaya ), the final goal of the religious life. It constitutes arhattva, 
sainthood (S. IV, p. 252), amrta, immortality (S. V, p. 8), Nirvana (S. IV, p. 251, 261). The destruction of 
the conflicting emotions is the result of a certain supramundane prajna which is not the same in all the 
saints, but it involves the disappearance of the conflicting emotions for all. The Buddha said: “In those who 
possess it, there is no difference between deliverance and deliverance” (Majjhima, II, p. 129; Samyutta, V, 
p.410; Anguttara, III, p. 34: Ettlw kho nesaham na kind ndndkaranam vaddmi, yadidam vimuttiya 
vimuttim). 

The enlightenment of the Buddha has been the object of many accounts (cf. E. Waldschmidt, Die 
Erleuchtung des Buddha , in Festscrift Krause, 1960, p. 214-229). They say that Sakyamuni attained 
anuttara samyaksambodhi and broke through his last klesa at the end of the third watch of the night. For the 
Sarvastivadins who have carefully worked out the timing of the night of the enlightenment (Vibhasa, T 
1545, k. 153, p. 780b29-c6; Kosa, II, p. 205-206; VI, p. 177; Traite, p. 1036), it was at the thirty-fourth 
<175 6> mind-moment that the Sage acceded to sambodhi and detached himself from the ninth category of 
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conflicting emotions of the summit of existence (bhavdgra). For these early sources, one line was enough 
to define the succession to sainthood of a disciple of the Buddha: “While this religious instruction was 
being given, the Venerable One’s mind was liberated from impurities by means of detachment.” 

At the beginnings of Buddhist speculation it is only a question of passions and destruction of the passions: 
this is the same in all the saints, arhat, pratyekabuddha and Buddha, and results immediately in 
enlightenment. 

Flowever, on simply reading the canonical and paracanonical texts, we notice that most of the disciples of 
the Buddha, even after having destroyed the conflicting emotions and attaining sainthood, often still acted 
as impassioned men subject to love, hate and ignorance. In this regard, the Traite has gathered together 
some rather significant anecdotes (cf. p. 117-123F, 1659-1661F) and will return to them later (k. 84, p. 
649c). It must be noted that the saints who no longer have conflicting emotions still carry out apparently 
impassioned actions. These lapses of behavior do not constitute faults and do not involve their 
responsibility; they are the unfortunate consequence of inveterate habits. The saints retain the traces, the 
impregnations ( vdsand ) of their emotions like sesame seeds retain the perfume of the flowers that perfumed 
them (vdsita or bhdvita ) long ago, long after the flowers have disappeared. 

Anantavarman, a commentator on the Mahavibhasa, defined the klesavdsand in these words: “In every 
sravaka who previously was subject to an emotion, a special potentiality is created by this emotion in his 
mind which is the cause of a distortion in his physical and vocal conduct: this potentiality is called ‘trace’ 
(vdsand). The trace is a mind of a special kind, morally undefined ( avydb-ta ): (Kosavyakhya, p. 647: 
Srdvakdndm yo hi yatklesacaritah purvam tasya tath~tah kdyavdkcestdvikdrahetusdmarthyavisesas citte 
vdsanety. avydh-tas cittaviseso vdsaneti. 

Innocent though they are, these actions are out of place in the saints and make them appear ridiculous. But 
there is something more serious. Some exegetists think they have found in the biographies of Sakyamuni a 
whole series of not very edifying episodes: an exaggerated kindness, insulting words, or even ignorance 
unworthy of the Great Sage. The authors of the Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 16, p. 77b4-c9) and the Traite (above, 
166IF seq.) have not attempted to evade these “embarrassing” episodes, but have washed away any 
suspicion of the Teacher by justifying his somewhat bold initiatives by excellent reasons. Moreover, they 
have not failed to reveal irrefutable proof in the life of the Buddha of his unshakeable calmness in no matter 
what circumstance, pleasant or unpleasant (T 1509, k. 27, p. 260c27-261a22). The conviction spread that 
the sravakas do not eliminate the traces of the emotions whereas the Buddhas are easily freed of them. A 
stock phrase reproduced in some lives of the Buddha (T 156, k. 6, p. 155cl3-17) or commentaries on the 
Vinaya (T 1440, k. 1, p. 504c3-7) says: “In the Buddhas, the vdsands are destroyed; in the [adepts] of the 
two Vehicles, [sravaka and pratyekabuddha], they are not. Thus the bhiksu Gavampati was always chewing 
the cud because from existence to existence he had been a cow; although he had destroyed his impurities 
(,ksinasrava ) the bhiksu (Nanda?) was always admiring himself in the mirror because from lifetime to 
lifetime he had been a courtesan; yet another bhiksu (Madhuvasistha?) leapt over walls and climbed up 
<1757> towers because he had been a monkey from lifetime to lifetime. Those are not called ‘Bhagavat’.“ 
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On the other hand, the absence of vdsands of emotions in the Buddhas, which the early biographies 
mention in passing, take on the weight of dogma in some HTnayanist sects strongly marked by 
supernaturalistic and docetic tendencies. Here the evidence of Mahavibhasa (T 1545, k. 173, p. 871c2-7; k. 
44, p.229al7-20; k. 76, p. 391c27-392a3) may be called upon: “For the Vibhajyavadins and the 
Mahasamghikas, the body of birth (janmakdya ) of the Buddha is without impurities ( andsrava ). Why do 
they say that? Because they depend on the sutra (Samyutta, III, p. 140; Anguttara, II, p. 39) where it is said: 
‘The Tathagata, born into the world, having grown up in the world, transcends the world and is not defded 
by the world’ ( Tathdgato loke jdto samvaddho lokam abhibhuyya viharati anupalitto lokena). In 
dependence on this text, they say that the body of birth of the Buddha is without impurity. These teachers 
also say: ‘The Buddha has completely and definitively destroyed all the klesas and their traces (vdsand); 
how then could his body of birth have impurities?’ ” 

The Mahayanists have resolutely adopted the lokottaravada of the Vibhajyavadins and the Mahasamghikas 
and try to define more precisely the relationship between the klesas and the klesavdsanas and the 
conditions of their respective eliminations. 

The klesas are bad dharmas that pollute the mind; the vasanas are the natural results of emotional actions. 
Unpleasant or ridiculous though they may be, the vasanas are morally undefined ( avydkrta ) and do not 
involve any responsibility. 

Affecting the mind, klesa and vasana can be destroyed only by a wisdom ( prajna ), a certain form of 
omniscience ( sarvajnatd ). 

A wisdom of a lower class that is essentially concerned with the general characteristics ( samanyalaksana ) 
of things and that belongs to the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas suffices to destroy the klesas. A higher 
wisdom concerned with the specific characteristics ( svalaksana ) as well and, for this reason, called 
‘knowledge of all the aspects’, destroys the klesas and the vasanas. This wisdom is an attribute exclusive to 
the Buddha. 

Finally, in contrast to what the early sources would have one believe, the destruction of the klesas and the 
destruction of the vasanas are not simultaneous but are separated in time by a rather long interval. 

This system which the Traite will describe in detail in the following pages is directly inspired by concepts 
developed in the Mahayanasutras and especially in the Mahaprajnaparamitasutra of which some extracts 
are given here. 

Vol. VI, no. 220, k. 363, p. 872a7-19; vol. VII, no. 220, k. 525, p. 695b27-cll: There is no difference 
between the different destructions of the conflicting emotions ( klesaprahdna ). However, the Tathagatas, 
arhats and samyaksambuddhas have entirely and definitively cut all the conflicting emotions {klesa) and the 
traces that result from them (vdsananusamdhi). The sravakas and pratyekabuddhas themselves have not yet 
definitively cut the vdsananusamdhi... These vasanas are not really klesas. After having cut the klesas, the 
sravakas and pratyekabuddhas still retain a small part of them: semblances of love {rdga), hate {dvesa) and 
ignorance {moha) still function in their body (kdya), speech {vac) and mind {manas): this is what is called 
vdsananusamdhi. In foolish worldly people ( bdlaprthagjana ), the vasanas call forth disadvantages 
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{,anartha ), whereas among <1758F> the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas they do not. The Buddhas do not 
have all these vasandnusamdhi 

But where in the career of the bodhisattva is the destruction of the klesas and the destruction of the vasanas 
located? Are they simultaneous or consecutive? The question lends itself to controversy, but the 
Pancavimsatisahasrika, as it appeared in the Chinese version by Kumarajiva (T 223, k. 6) gives a precise 
answer: 

T 223, k. 6, p. 257b 16-17 and 259a25: Twenty dharmas must be perfectly accomplished by the bodhisattva 
who is on the seventh level: ... notably the 15 th , the overcoming of the passions ( klesavivarta ). - What is 
the overcoming of the passions by the bodhisattva? It is the destruction of all the passions 
( sarvaklesaprahana ). 

T 223, k. 6, p. 259c8-10: The bodhisattva who completely fulfills the knowledge of all the aspects 
(sarvdkdrajnata) and has destroyed all the traces ( sarvaklesavdsand) is a bodhisattva-mahasattva who is on 
the tenth bhumi and should be considered simply as a Buddha ( tathdgata eva veditavyah). 


Sutra (Pancavimsati, p. 21,1. 9-11; Satasahasrika, p. 67,1. 8-10). - The bodhisattva-mahasattva who wants 
to destroy the traces of all the conflicting emotions by means of knowledge should exert himself in the 
perfection of wisdom. It is thus, O Sariputra, that the bodhisattva-mahasattva should practice the perfection 
of wisdom (Sarvdkdrajnatayd klesavdsandh prahdtukdmena bodhisattvena mahdsattvena 
prajndpdramitdyam yogah karamyah. Evam eva Sariputra bodhisattvena mahdsattvena 
prajhdpdramitdydm siksitavyam). 


Sastra. - 

I. THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE ASPECTS LEADS IMMEDIATELY TO THE 
DESTRUCTION OF THE TRACES OF CONFLICTING EMOTIONS 


Question. - The bodhisattva obtains omniscience (sarvajhata), the knowledge of all the aspects 
{sarvdkdrajnata) and destroys all the traces of conflicting emotion ( sarvaklesavdsand) in one and the same 
moment of mind. Why does [the Prajnaparamitasutra] say here that he uses omniscience to completely 
fulfill the knowledge of all the aspects and that he uses the knowledge of all the aspects to destroy the 
traces of the passions? 

Answer. - It is true that all these knowledges 55 are acquired simultaneously, but here [the 
Prajnaparamitasutra] expresses itself in this way in order to bring people to believe in the Prajnaparamita. 


55 Adopting the variant yi ts ’ie tche. 
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Besides, in a <1759> following chapter, the Tch ’a-pie p ’hr 6 (Visesaparivarta), he wants beings to acquire 
pure mind ( visuddhacitta ) and this is why he expresses himself in this way. 

Moreover, although that is all acquired in a single mind-moment, there is, nevertheless, a succession with a 
beginning, a middle and an end, for every mind involves three characteristics: production ( utpdda ) which 
conditions duration ( sthiti ) and duration which conditions disappearance (y yaya). 51 And this is so for the 
mind ( citta ), mental events ( caitasikadharma ), formations dissociated from the mind 
(viprayktasamskdradharma ), physical actions ( kdyakarman ) and vocal actions ( vakkarman ). 

By means of the knowledge of the paths (mdrgajhatd), the bodhisattva completely fulfills ( paripurayati ) 
omniscience (sarvajnatd); by means of omniscience, he completely fulfills the knowledge of all the aspects 
( sarvdkarajnatd); by means of the knowledge of all the aspects, he destroys the traces of the passions 
(klesavdsandh prajahdti). 

I said above (p. 1744F) that the knowledge of all the aspects ( sarvdkarajnatd) is the same as omniscience 
(. sarvajnatd). The knowledge of the paths ( mdrgajhatd) is synonymous with the diamond concentration 
(vajrasamddhi) . 58 [In possession of the latter,] the Buddha first 59 produces a mind which is none other than 
omniscience or the knowledge of all the aspects and immediately his traces of the passions ( klesavdsand ) 
are destroyed. <1760> 


II. CONFLICTING EMPTIONS AND THE TRACES OF CONFLICTING 
EMOTIONS 


The characteristics of omniscience and the knowledge of all the aspects have been described above (p. 
1744F). What is destroying the traces of all the conflicting emotions ( sarvaklesaprahdna )? [260c] 


56 Adopting the variant Tch ’a-pie p ’in. This is the LXXXIVth chapter of the Chinese Pancavimsati (T 223, k. 26, p. 
411 b 15), the chapter entitled Tch 'a-pie p ’in (Visesaparivarta) in the Korean edition adopted by the Taisho, Sseu-ti 
p’in (Catuhsatyaparivarta) in the editions of the Yuan and the Ming. On pg. 411 b 19-25, the Buddha actually says to 
Subhuti: “The attributes of the bodhisattva are also the attributes of the Buddha. To know all the aspects is to acquire 
the knowledge of all the aspects (sarvdkarajnatd) and to destroy all the traces of the passions (klesavdsand). The 
bodhisattva will attain this attribute whereas the Buddha, by means of a wisdom associated with a single moment of 
mind (ekaksanasamprayuktaprajnd), already knows all the dharmas and has acquired anuttara samyaksambodhi. 
This is the difference (visesa) between the bodhisattva and the Buddha. It can be compared to the difference between 
the candidate for the [first] fruit of the Path (phalapratipannaka) and the holder of this same fruit (phalaprdpta): 
both are aryas, but there is a difference between the holder and the candidate.” 

57 These are the characteristics of every conditioned dharma: cf. p. 1163F, n. 1. 

58 Concentration also called vajropamasamadhi: cf. p. 242F, n. 1, 1068F, 1325F, 1341F, 1503F. 

59 Adopting the variant tch ’ou fa. 
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In brief, the passions ( klesa ) are the three poisons ( trivisa) - [desire ( rdga ), hatred ( dvesa ), ignorance 
(, moha )]; at length, these are the ninety-eight perverse tendencies (, anusaya ) of the three worlds. The traces 
of the passions ( klesavdsand) are the residual emanations of passion. 

If certain physical or vocal actions are not in accordance with wisdom ( na jndnanuparivartin), they seem to 
come from the passions {klesa), and those who do not know the minds of others (paracitta ) see them as 
such and experience a feeling of horror ( asuci ). In reality, it is not truly a matter of passion, but those who 
have given themselves up to the passions for a long time carry out actions of this kind. 

Thus a prisoner who has been laden with chains for a long time, once he is liberated, moves with a hesitant 
walk even though he no longer is in chains. A nurse’s clothes that have been stained for a long time, even 
though they are washed and scrubbed with pure ash, still remain impregnated with the smell of the stains. 

In the same way, the stains of the mind {cittamala) in the saint are like the passions and, even though he has 
washed his passions with the water of wisdom, the traces {vdsand) remain in him. 


III. THE TRACES OF PASSION PERSIST IN THE SAINTS 


The saints ( bhadrarya ) other [than the Buddha] destroy the passions but do not destroy the traces. 

Thus, although he had attained the bodhi of the arhats, Nan-t’o (Nanda), 60 as a result of the traces of lust 
{rdgavdsand), in the presence of a large assembly of men and women, first stared at the women and then, 
raising his voice, preached the Dharma. 

Out of traces of anger ( krodhavdsand ), when the Buddha accused him of eating impure food, Cho-li-fou 
(Sariputra) spat out his food <1761> and never again accepted an invitation. 61 Sariputra then added this 
stanza: 

It is a habitual offender, a false mind. 

An ignorant and lazy person. 

Never again will 1 allow him 
To come in and stay near me. 62 

Out of traces of hatred {dvesavdsand), after the Buddha’s nirvana when the Dharma was being compiled, 
Mo-ho-kia-cho (Mahakasyapa) ordered Ananda to confess six duskrta misdeeds, then, taking him by the 


60 Saundarananda: seep. 117-118F, 286-287F, 1545F. 

61 This incident has been told in hill above (p. 118-122F, 1632F) supported by a jataka. See also Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 


16, p. 77bl-2. 

62 This stanza concerns the vaisya who had inconsiderately reserved some fancy tidbits for Sariputra. 
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hand, he expelled him from the assembly, saying: “We cannot compile the Dharma with you, unclean man, 
whose impurities have not been destroyed.” 63 

Pi-ling-kia-p ’o-ts ’o (Pilindavatsa) was always insulting the deity of the Ganges treating her like a slave 
(vrsala). 64 

Out of traces of monkey antics, Mo-t 'eou-p ’o-ho-tcha (Madhuvasistha) sometimes leapt from coat-rack to 
beam, from beam to shed and from shed to the tower. 65 

Out of bovine traces ( govdsand), Kiao-fan-po-t’i (Gavampati) was always spitting up his food and then 
swallowing it back again. 66 

While having destroyed their impurities ( ksmasrava ), saints such as these still have the traces of passion. 
Thus when [ordinary] fire has burned the fuel, there remain the ashes and charcoal, for the strength of the 
fire is so weak that it cannot consume them. 


IV. THE TRACES OF PASSION ARE DESTROYED IN THE BUDDHA 


At the end of the kalpa, the [cosmic] fire consumes the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu of which nothing 
remains, for the strength of this fire is very great. The fire of the Buddha’s omniscience is also very great: it 
consumes the passions without leaving any trace ( vascma). <1762> 

Thus, when a brahman addressed five hundred harmful words ( parusyavada ) to the Buddha in the full 
assembly, the Buddha neither changed color nor feeling. And when the same brahman, his mind having 
been tamed, retracted and praised the Buddha with five hundred eulogies, the Buddha [261a] manifested 
neither pleasure (priti ) nor satisfaction (attamanas). 1 <1764> In blame ( ninda) as in praise ( prasamsa), his 
feelings and his color remain unchanged. 


63 On the wrangles between Mahakasyapa and Ananda during the First Council, see above, p. 93-97F. 

64 Pilindavatsa: cf. p. 121-122F, 1439F, 1661F, and later, k. 84, p. 649cl4-17. 

65 Madhuvasistha: cf. p. 1659-1660F and later k. 84, p. 649cl0-13. 

66 Gavampati: cf. p. 1659F. See also Tch’ou tch’ou king, T 730, p. 527a2-4. 

67 This concerns a young brahman of the Bharadvaja clan whose name was Pingika or Paingika in Sanskrit, 
Pingiyanin in Pali and whose surname was Akrosaka, the insulter. The Traite, which will speak of him again at k. 
84, p. 649c 18-21, tells that he spoke five hundred insults and five hundred praises to the Buddha in succession. It 
repeats the version of the Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 76, p. 392a28-b2) where it is said: “The Buddha was insulted directly 
in five hundred strophes by a Bharadvaja brahman: example of blame (ninda); and this same brahman, at the same 
time, returned these five hundred strophes and directly praised the Buddha: example of praise (prasamsa ).” But for 
the canonical sources, blame and praise were pronounced at two different occasions ans were the object of two 
distinct sutras, the Akkosasutta of the Samyutta and the Pingiyanisutta of the Anguttara. 

I. Akkossasutta of the Samyutta, I, p. 161-163: 
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The Buddha was dwelling at Rajagaha at the Veluvana in the Kalandakanivapa. Akkosaka-Bharadvaja 
came to find him and, furious to learn that his brother Samana had just entered the bhiksu community, he insulted 
and outraged the Blessed One with coarse and harmful words ( bhagavantam asabbhahipharusahi vacahi cikkosati 
paribhasati). The Buddha’s only response was to ask him if sometimes he welcomed friends and relatives at his 
home and if, in the affirmative, he offered them food. Akkosaka acknowledged that sometimes that happened. And if 
the guests refuse the food that you offer them, said the Buddha, to whom does this food belong? - It returns to me, 
answered the brahman. In the same way, continued the Buddha, by not responding to your insults by means of 
insults, we let you take them into account: it is to you that they return, O brahman ( tav-ev-etam brahmana hoti). 

Akkosaka thought that the Buddha would be angry with him, but the latter set him straight by addressing 
four stanzas to him (also mentioned in the Theragatha, v. 441-444) which say in substance: From where would anger 
come to the man without anger? Not answering anger with counter-anger is to win a difficult victory. 

At these words, Akkosaka expressed his admiration for the Buddha, took refuge in the Three Jewels and 
asked to leave the world (pabbajja) and for ordination ( upasampada'). In a short while he reached the summit of 
religious life and attained arhathood. 

For the Commentary to the Samyutta, I, p.229, Akkosaka-Bharadvaja had come to insult the Buddha in 
five hundred strophes ( pancagathasatehi Tathagatam cikkoscinto dgato), which means that he insulted the Buddha 
‘by means of the ten bases of insults’ ( dasahi akkosavatthuh cikkosati) the details of which are in Vin. IV, p. 7 and 
the Commentary to the Dhammapada, I, p. 211-212: “You are a thief (com), a fool (bdla), a silly thing ( mulha ), a 
camel ( ottha ), an ox (gona ), an ass (gadmbha), a hell being (nerayika); you have only a bad destiny in view ( duggati 
yeva tuyham pdtikahkha). "According to the Anguttara, III, p. 252, a bhiksu who pronounces such insuolts would be 
guilty of the five heinous crimes. 

The Pali Akkosasutta has its Sanskrit correspondents in the Agamas: Samyukta, T 99, no. 1152, k. 42, p. 
307al0-b9, and T 100, no. 75, k. 4, p. 400bl0-cl0. Both Sanskrit sutras differ considerably from the Pali suttanta. 
They place the event not at Rajagrha, but at SravastI in the Jetavana in the garden of Anathapindada; they designate 
the brahman not by the name Akrosaka but under his personal name: the manava Pin-k’i-kia (Piiigika) or Pei-yi 
(Piiigiya); finally and in particular, they are silent about the conversion of the brahman, his entry into religion and 
his reaching arhathood. In T 99, l.c., the brahman is pardoned only for his coarseness by the use of the commonplace 
phrase: atyayo Gotama yathd bcilo yathd mudho, yatjdvyakto yathakusalo... 

II. Pingiyanisutta of Snguttara, III, p. 239-240: 

One day the Blessed One was dwelling at Vesall at Mahavana in the Kutagarasala and five hundred 
Licchavis came to pay their respects to him. Among them, the brahman Pingiyanin (var. Piiigiyani) had a sudden 
illumination (patibhd) and the Buddha asked him to explain it. The brahman then addressed a stanza of homage 
appropriate to the occasion to the Lord: 

Padumam yathd kokanadam sugandham 
pdto siya phullam avitagandham / 

ahgirasam passa virocamdnam 

tapantam adiccam iv’ antalikkhe // 
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When the brahmina Tchan-tcho (Cinca) attached a wooden disk to her belly (udare darumandalikam 
baddva), [pretending to be pregnant], and slandered the Buddha, the latter did not redden with shame (hri) 
and, once the trick was revealed, did not redden with joy {priti). 6i 


“As the red lotus flower with sweet perfume expands in the morning without having lost its perfume, see 
how the Aiiglrasa shines and how he glows like the sun in the firmament.” [Stanza also cited in Samyutta, I, p. 81; 
Jataka,I, p. 116; Visuddhomagga, ed. Warren, p. 326.] 

Then the Licchavis covered the brahman Pingiyanin with their five hundred lower cloaks ( uttcirasafigha ) 
and the latter in turn covered the Buddha with them. 

Finally, the Buddha revealed to the Licchavis the five jewels ( ratana ) rarely appearing in the world. 

The episode told here by the Pingiyanisutta is reproduced with a some variants in many Sanskrit-Chinese 

sources: 

a. Sanskrit Mahaparinirvanasutra, ed. E. Waldscmidt, p. 182. 

b. DIrghagama, T 1, k. 2, p. 14al 1-25. 

c. Fo pan ni yuan king, T 5, k. 1, p. 164al3-20. 

d. Pan ni yuan king, T 6, k. 1, p. 179bl5-c2. 

<?. Mahlsasaka Vin., T 1421, k. 20, p. 135cl8-136a2. 

f. Dharmaguptaka Vin., T 1428, k. 40, p. 856b3-18. 

g. Mulasarv. Vin., T 1448, k. 7, p. 28cl4-29a2. 

h. Ibid., T 1451, k. 36, p. 386M0-22. 

In all these texts, the brahman is called Paingika or Piiigikci. Source a reproduces it literally; sources b to/ 
designate it by transliteration by means of the Chinese characters Ping-ki, Pin-tseu, Ping-ki, Pin-k’i-ye, Pin-k’i-yang- 
t ’ou; sources g and h translate it as Kouang-che ‘Vast ornament’ and Houang-fa ‘Yellow hair’ respectively. 

In the same texts, Pingika addresses several stanzas to the Buddha whereas the Pingiyanisutta mentions 

only one. 

III. Pancarajanosutta of the Samyutta, I, p. 79-81: 

This sutta takes place in Savatthi. Five kings, led by Pasenadi, entered into a discussion in regard to the 
five objects of sense enjoyment ( kdmaguna ), viz., color, sound, smell, taste and touch, and they wondered which was 
the best. They went to consult the Buddha who told them that it was necessary to take into account the tastes and 
preferences of each one: the sense-object that called forth the most pleasure is the best. 

The upasaka Candanangalika present in the assembly reproduces exactly the same words and gestures of 
Pingiyanin described in the preceding sutta: he pronounces the same stanza and covers the Buddha with five cloaks 
that had been offered to him by the five kings. 

Two Sanskrit sutras incorporated in the Samyuktagama correspond to this Pali sutta: i) T 99, no. 1149, k. 
42, p. 306a21-cl; ii) T 100, no. 72, k. 4, p. 399b28-c29. But whereas the first sutra also has the upasaka Tchen-t’an 
(Candana), the second substitutes the brahman Pei-yi, i.e., Piiigiya. 

In addition, the Ekottara (T 125, k. 25, p. 681cl3-683a5) contains a developed version of the same sutra of 
the five kings, but it has neither Candana nor Piiigiya. 

68 On the trick and punishment of Cinca, see p. 123F, 509F. 
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When the Buddha turned the Wheel of Dharma ( dharmacakra ) and a cry of admiration arose from the ten 
directions, the mind of the Buddha was not thrilled. 69 

At the death of Souen-t’o-li (Sundarf). when evil rumors were spread in regard to the Buddha, his mind 
knew no despondency.™ 

In the land of A-lo-p 7 (Ajavi), a cold wind ( sftavdta ) was blowing and there were many thorny broom 
plants, but the Buddha satand lay down there without feeling any discomfort. 71 

During the summer retreat ( varsa ) when he was staying in the [Trayastrimsa] heaven in the Houan-hi-yuan 
(Nandanavana), he was seated on the Kien-p ’o-che (Kambalasila), soft and pure like the gods’ silk ribbons, 
but he felt no pleasant sensation ( sukhavedana). 72 <1766> And when the great devarajas, on their knees, 
offered him celestial foods ( divyani bhaksyabhojyani), he did not consider them to be exquisite. 


69 After the sennon at Benares, the terrestrial yaksas uttered a cry of joy that was taken up by all the deities of the 
desire realm and the form realm, from the Caturmaharajikas up to the Brahmakayikas: cf. Pali Vin., p. 11-12; 
Mahlsasaka Vin., T 1421, k. 15, p. 104c; Dhannagupta Vin., T 1428, k. 32, p. 788b-c; Mulasarv. Vim., T 1450, k. 6, 
p. 128a; Catusparisatsutra, p. 154-156; Lalitavistara, p. 401; Mahavastu, III, p. 334-335. 

The Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 76, p. 392a23-26, also comments: At the moment of the Buddha’s birth, his name 
went up to the Paranirmitavasavartins; at the moment of his enlightenment, up to the Akanistha gods; at the time of 
turning the Wheel, up to the palaces of the Mahabrahmas. 

70 On the murder of Sundarl falsely imputed to the Buddha, cf. p. 507F, 1572-73F; later, k. 84, p. 649c23-25. 

71 Alavaka sutta of Anguttara, I, p. 136-138 (Tseng-yi-a-han, T 125, k. 20, p. 650a20-cl 1): Evam me sutam. Ekam 
samayam Bhagava Alaviyam viharati Gomagge Simsapavanepannsanthare. Atha kho Hatthako Alavako 
janghaviharam ... sukham senti aham tesam annataro ti. 

Transl. - Thus have I heard. Once the Blessed One was staying in Alavi at the Ox Path in the Simsapa 
(Dalbergia sisu ) forest, on the ground strewn with leaves. 

Then Hastaka of Alavi who was walking about saw the Blessed One at the Ox Path in the Simsapa forest 
seated on the ground strewn with leaves. Having seen him, he came near the Blessed One and, having approached, 
he bowed to the Blessed One and sat down to one side. Sitting down at one side, Hastaka of Alavi said to the 
Blessed One: 

“Tell me, sir, is the Blessed One sitting comfortably?” 

“Yes, my prince, I am sitting comfortably. I am one of those who are comfortable in this world.” 
“Nevertheless, sir, the winter nights are cold; the fifteenth of the month is the time of snowfall; the ground 
trodden by the cows’ hoofs is hard; the layer of leaves is thin; the leaves of the trees are scattered; the saffron robes 
are cold and the Vairambhaka wind is blowing.” 

Then the Blessed One answered: “Nevertheless, my prince, I am comfortable. I am one of those who, im 
this world, is comfortable.” 

- At k. 84, p. 649c27-28, the Traite will come back to this episode. For Hastaka Atavika, see above, p. 562- 
565F and notes. 

72 In the seventh year of his public ministry, the Buddha, who has just carried out the great miracle at SravastI, 
following the example of his predecessors, went to preach the Dharma (some texts specify the Abhidharma) in the 
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Trayastrimsa heaven where his mother Maya had taken rebirth. In the shadow of a Parikdta koviddrci tree (Erythrina 
indica), seated on Sakra’s throne, the Pandukambalasild (Stone of white wool), he prolonged his teaching for the 
three months of the summer season ( varsa ). Seven days afterwards, escorted by Brahma on his right and Sakra on 
his left, he descended from the heavens of the Trayastrimsas by way of a wondrous triple staircase and set foot on 
earth at Samkasya, in the Apajjura forest, at the foot of the Udumbcira tree (Ficus glomerata). 

All these details are summarized in the Avadanasataka, II, p. 89,1. 4-6; 94,1. 15-16. 

The second part of this miracle designated in the texts by the name Devdvatara “Descent from the gods” 
or Samkassanagare orohanam “Descent into the city of Samkasya” has already been studied above (p. 634-636F and 
n.), but we must return to the first part, the Sennon to the Trayastrimsa gods. 

All these details are summarized in the Avadanasataka, II, p. 89,1. 4-6; 94,1. 15-16: Buddho bhagavdrt... 
devesu trayastrimsesu varsa upagatahpandukambalasildyam ...nagare Apajjure dave Udumbaramule. 

The second part of this miracle designated in the texts under the name of Devdvatara ‘Descent from the 
gods’ has already been studied above (p. 634-636F and n.), but we should return to the first part, the Sennon to the 
Trayastrimsa gods. 

The suttas of the Pali Vinaya do not mention it. The Samyutta, V, p. 367, mentions an appearance of the 
Buddha in the Trayastrimsa heaven but without giving the circumstances. On the other hand, the Ekottaragama 
(T125, k. 29, p. 346al4-347b26) dedicates lengthy pages to this miracle of which the Samyuktagama also was 
aware. The Arthapadasutra (T 198, k. 2, p. 184c24-186c26), which is part of the Basket of the Ksudrakas, has the 
nun Utpalavama welcoming the Buddha on his descent from the heaven, and cites a few stanzas which have their 
correspondents in verses 955 to 964 of the Pali Suttanipata. 

The postcanonical literature gives a prominent place to the occasion with which we are concerned. Among 
the Sanskrit-Chinese sources may be mentioned the Legends d’Asoka (Divyavadana, p. 394,1. 3-5; T 99, k. 23, p. 
169c22-24; T 2042, k. 2, p. 104a23-24; T 2043, k. 2, p. 138a9-10) and especially the Avadanasataka, II, p. 89-97 and 
its abridged Chinese translation in T 200, k. 9, p. 247a-b. Among the Pali sources may be mentioned the 
Mahaniddesa, II, p. 447-448; the commentaries of the Suttanipata, p. 570, the Jatakas, IV, p. 265 and especially the 
Dhammapada, III, p. 216-223 (tr. Burlingame, III, p. 47-52). 

Most of these sources insist on the enonnous dimensions of the Pandukambakaslla, Sakra’s throne, on 
which the Buddha was sitting. The Commentary of the Dhammapada (III, p. 217) attributes sixty leagues in length 
and fifty leagues in width, but when the Buddha occupied it, it was reduced to the size of a drum ( nicapiihaka ). The 
unusual shape of this throne has pennitted A. Foucher (Art greco-bouddhique du Gandhara, I, p. 483-486) to 
recognize, on a bas-relief of the Sikri stupa, a representation of the Sermon to the Trayastrimsa gods: the Buddha, 
seated in padmasana, his right hand raised in abhayamudra, is sitting in the shade of the Pdrijdta on the 
Kambalasila. He is surrounded by six individuals who may be recognized, from bottom to top, as two orants, 
Vajrapani and Maya, Brahma and Sakra. Much more numerous are the representations of the Descent into 
Samkasya. A few have been noted above (p. 634F, n.): a scuplture at Butkara may be added (D. Facenna, II, 2, pi. 
CCXXXIII) reproducing the three staircases, the gods Brahma and Sakra, the nun Utpalavama and three leafy trees 
on three superimposed levels: the Parijata nd the Kovidada adorning the Trayastrimlsa heaven, and the Udumbara 
growing at Samkasya. 
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When he ate oats (yciva) at P ’i-lan-jo (Vairambhya, Veranja), he did not find that to be painful. 73 And when 
the great kings presented him with superior food, he did not consider that to be a godsend. 

Coming into the village of the brahmans ( brdhmanagrdma ), he had to return with an empty bowl ( dhautena 
patrena ), but he did not consider that to be a loss. 74 

When T’i-p ’o-to (Devadatta) pushed a rock down from the height of Grdhrakutaparvata to crush the 
Buddha, he did not feel any hatred ( pratigha ). 75 At that time, Lo-heou-lo (Rahula) praised the Buddha with 
a mind of respect, but the Buddha felt no gratitude for it. 

A-cho-che (Ajatasatru) unleashed drunken elephants intending to kill the Buddha, but the latter was not 
afraid and tamed the mad elephants. 76 Their respect doubled ( gurukdra ), the inhabitants came out with 
perfumed flowers and ornaments (dbharana ) to offer to the Buddha, but the latter experienced no joy. 


- During the t’ai-che period (265-274), Dharmaraksa translated a long sutra of clearly Mahayanist 
tendency entitled in Chinese Fo cheng t’ao li t’ien wei mou chouo ha king ‘The Buddha went up to the Trayastrimsa 
gods and preached the Dharma to his mother’ (T 815). Later (k. 32, p. 3012bl6-c5), the Traite refers to it under the 
name of San-che-san-t’ien-p ’in king ‘Sutra on the section of the gods of the Thirty-three’, and will cite a long 
extract. 

73 To the references given above (P. 124F, n. 1), add the Mulasarv. Vin. in Gilgit Manuscripts, III, part I, p. 24,1. 8- 
48,1. 4 and its Chinese version in T 1448, k. 10-11, p. 45a-48c9. 

74 See above (p. 457-463) the detailed story of the Buddha’s alms-round at Sala. 

75 Cf. p. 874, n. 3. 

76 A brief allusion to the miracle of the subjugation of the elephant Nalagiri or Dhanapala. The stories of this 
miracle can be arranged into three groups: 1) the sources that present it as a miracle of loving-kindness; 2) those that 
make it into a miracle of magic; 3) the late versions, somewhat aberrant, where the meaning of the miracle does not 
appear clearly. 

I. The subjugation as a miracle of loving-kindness 

The earliest sources have it that the Buddha converted the animal by means of the radiation of his loving¬ 
kindness ( maitri ). There is an old belief that fierce animals, especially snakes, are sensitive to the good feelings 
expressed towards them. 

1. Pali Vinaya, II, p. 194-196: 

In Rajagrha at that time there was the elephant Nalagiri, fierce ( canda ) and a killer of men 
( manussaghdtaka). Devadatta went to find its mahouts and, taking advantage of his influence over king Ajatasatru, 
ordered them to loose the animal against the Buddha when the latter entered Rajagrha. This was done. The next day, 
surrounded by many monks, the Buddha came to the city to beg his food. The elephant was unleashed and, with its 
trunk erect ( sandatn ussapetva), ears and tail rigid ( pahatthakannavala ), rushed against the Teacher. The monks 
begged the Buddha to go back, but the latter reassured them that no aggression coming from the exterior could 
deprive him of his life. 

Frightened, the population of Rajagrha took refuge on the roof-tops and made wagers as to who would 
win, the man-elephant (the Buddha) or the animal-elephant (Nalagiri). 
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Then the Blessed One penetrated Nalagiri with a mind of loving-kindness ( Nalagirim mettena cittena 
phciri) and, lowering its trunk ( sondam oropetva), the animal stopped in front of the Buddha who caressed its 
forehead with his right hand ( dakkhinena hatthena hatthissa kumbham pardmasanto), saying: 

O elephant, do not attack the Elephant; this attack would be shameful. 

There can be no good destiny in the beyond for the one who kills the Elephant. 

Flee from drunkenness ( mada ) and laziness ( pamada ); the lazy miss the good destinies. 

Act in such a way as to attain a good destiny. 

At these words, Nalagiri gathered the sand-grains covering the feet of the Blessed One in his trunk and 
spread them on top of its head; then, still kneeling, it backed away, always keeping the Buddha in sight. 

It was on this occasion that the people chanted the following stanza (see also Majjhima, II, p. 105; 
Theragatha, v. 878): 

Some tame them with blows of the stick, with pitchforks or with whips; 

With neither stick nor weapon was the elephant tamed by the Great Sage. 

2. Jataka, V, p. 333-337: 

The Cullahamsajataka (no. 533) reproduces the preceding source, not without adding numerous details. 
When the Buddha made his entry into Rajagrha, he was accompanied by many monks coming from the eighteen 
monasteries situated in the neighborhood of the city. Seeing the rush of the elephant, the eighteen great abbots, 
Sariputra, etc., suggested that they would tame the animal, but the Buddha refused thir offer and asked them to 
remain in their place. The good Ananda insisted on staying beside the Blessed One in order to be killed before him, 
and the Blessed One had to use his magical powers to put him back beside his colleagues. 

The sources that follow have it that, at the approach of the elephant, all the arhat monks except for Ananda 
fled shamefully, and they will contrast their cowardice with the complete devotion of the preferred disciple, It is 
possible that this not very edifying incident was part of the original story but that the Pali texts passed over it in 
silence so as not to cause any trouble in the Samgha. However, the Ceylonese Theravadins were aware of it by way 
of an indiscretion (?) of the Milindapanha, the Pali version of an original Prakrit seemingly coming from the north¬ 
west of India. In this version (p. 207-208), king Milinda (Menander) asked Nagasena how it was possible that arhats 
supposed to be free of all fear took flight before the elephant. 

3. Mahlsasaka Vinaya, T 1431, k. 3, p. 19b24-c26: 

This source is very close to the Pali Vinaya, but here it is King Ajatasatru himself who urged the mahouts 
to loose the mad elephant after having made it drunk. All the disciples abandoned the Buddha with the exception of 
Ananda. 

4 and 5. Kasmirian Vinaya, T 1464, k. 5, p. 871c20-872bl7; Sarvastivadin Vinaya, T 1435, k. 36, p. 

262al l-263a6: A longer version than the preceding ones. Warned by Devadatta seven days in advance, the mahout 
watched for the Buddha’s coming and was warned of his approach by a series of wonders which are usual whe the 
Blessed One enters the gates (indrakfla) of a city: the elephants trumpet ( hastinah kroncanti), the horses neigh ( asva 
hesante ), the bulls bellow (rscibhd garjanti), etc., etc. This is a stock phrase occurring frequently in the texts 
(Divyavadana, p. 250-251; 364-365; Avadanasataka, I, p. 109; Mahavastu, I, p. 308). To convert the elephant 
Dhanapala, the Buddha entered into the concentration on loving-kindness ( maitnsamddhi ), caressed its forehead and 
taught it the Dhanna. Finally, for the edification of the crowd who were cheering him, he entered into the 
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concentration of the brilliance of fire (tejodhatusamadhi) and, emitting all kinds of rays, he accomplished the twin 
miracle ( yamakapratiharya ) of water and fire. This miracle, accomplished by the Buddha in other circumstances, is 
described here in stereotyped tenns: see, e.g., Catusparisatsutra, p. 318; Divyavadana, p. 161; Mahavastu, III, p. 115- 
116; Sumangalavilasinl, I, p. 57. 

For the Theravadins, only the Buddhas are able to perfom the yamakapratiharya: it is a privilege they do 
not share with the sravakas: asadharanam savakehi (Comm, of the Dhammapada, III, p. 213,1. 18; Jataka, IV, p. 

265,1. 12-13; Visuddhimagga, p. 331,1. 14) and actually, in the Pali sources, we never see a disciple accomplish this 
miracle. For the Sarvastivadins, on the other hand, the yamakaprdtihdrci is common to the Tathagata as well as all 
the sravakas: Tathagatasya sarvasravakasadharana rddhih (Divyavadana, p. 161,1. 13; Mulasarv. Vin., T 1451, k. 
26, p. 332a27, and in the Sanskrit sources, many disciples accomplish it: Yasas or Yasodha (Mahavastu, III, p. 410, 

1. 5-10), Kalodayin (P’ou yao king, T 186, k. 8, p. 534c6-15), Urubilvakasyapa (Samyukta, T 99, k. 38, p. 279b29- 
c5; Catusparisatsutra, p. 348), Panthaka (Divyavadana, p. 494,1. 18-23), the five hundred co-sisters of Mahaprajapati 
(Ekottara, T 125, k. 50, p. 822a3-9). 

- Returning to Dhanapala, the Kasmir Vinaya, l.c., has it that once it was converted, it abstained from 
eating grass for seven days and, after its death, it was reborn among the Caturmaharajikas. 

6 and 7. Buddhacartita by Asvaghosa (T 192, k. 4, p. 40a2-41b3; E. H. Johnson, The Buddha’s Mission 
and Last Journey, Acta Orientalia, XV, 1937, p. 57-60) and Buddhacarita compiled by Samgharaksa (T 194, k. 2, p. 
136a21-c5). 

In their poetic tales of the deeds of the Buddha, these two authors, supposedly contemporaries of Kaniska, 
again insist on the miraculous power ( prabhava ) of the Buddha’s loving-kindness. 

II. The subjugation as a miracle of magic. 

In his Vie du Buddha, 1949, p. 289, A. Foucher makes the following comment: “Count on the devotees to 
spoil all the charm (of this episode) while claiming to embellish it. According to the informants of Hiuan-tsang, as 
also according to the Nepali miniatures and the Chinese drawings, it was the five lions that sprang from the 
outstretched fingers of Sakyamuni that were charged with keeping the elephant at bay. Neither can the deeds and the 
mind of the Great Being be basely betrayed nor be exalted.” 

I [Lamotte] share the indignation of my illustrious teacher, but I am somewhat less severe in respect to the 
humble cicerones of Rajagrha who, by informing Hiuan-tsang in this way were only repeating a lesson based on a 
long literary tradition. 

Indeed, there are numerous texts that have it that Sakyamuni tamed Dhanapala, not so much by his 
spiritual power, but by the brute force of his magic. To support this new version of the facts, it sufficed for them to 
use a banal cliche in the words of which the Blessed One tamed wild animals “by making five hairy maned lions 
appear, with two masses of fire on the right and on the left and above a huge iron rock” or else a fiery ditch. The 
cliche often appears in the Sanskrit collections of tales such as the Avadanasataka, I, p. 331,1. 12-13: Tato 
bhagavatd purastatpahea kesarinah satadhdrinah simhd nirmitd vame daksine ca pdrsve dvav agniskandhav 
suparistan mahaty ayomayTsila. 

The sources that exploit this cliche - mostly Sarvastivadin in origin - do not fail to insist on the flight of the 
arhats and on Ananda’s devotion; they are also interested in the fate of the elephant after its conversion. 
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1) Mulasarvastivadin Vinaya. - The episode of Dhanapalaka in its original text appears in the manuscript 
of the Saiighabhedavastu (fol. 491b-493b) found by G. Tucci in Pakistan in 1957. He was kind enough to send me 
[Lamotte] a copy prepared by the care of Prof. Raniero Gnoli, to both of whom I am indebted for their kindness. The 
essence of the story has been translated into Italian by G. Tucci, II trono di diamante, 1967, p. 265-266. See also the 
Chinese translation by Yi-tsing in T 1450, k. 19, p. 197b28-198c6. 

At the invitation of a wealthy householder, the Buddha accompanied by five hundred monks went to 
Rajagrha. He was challenged from the heights of the ramparts by Ajatasatru and Devadatta who had plotted his 
death. The Teacher announced to them that he was going to manifest his marvelous power. When the elephant 
Dhanapalaka rushed against him, the Blessed One on the palm of his right hand created by magic five maned lions 
with ribbons on their heads; having smelled their scent, the elephant began to flee, releasing urine and excrement. By 
virtue of the Blessed One, all the directions in space began to flare up into one great mass of fire with the exception 
of the spot where the Blessed One was standing where there was perfect calm. After a moment of panic, 

Dhanapalaka approached the Blessed One slowly and the latter caressed his head with his hand marked with the 
marks of the wheel and the svastika, a hand resulting from many hundreds of merits and capable of reassuring the 
frightened. Speaking to the elephant in stanzas, the Buddha reproached him for his past behavior and taught him the 
three seals of Dharma, sarvasamskdrd anityah, etc. 

The Buddha then entered into the house of the householder who had invited him. The elephant who was 
following him tried to enter as well but only succeeded in demolishing the house. The Blessed One changed the 
house into rock crystal so that the elephant could see him without difficulty. 

When the meal was over, the Blessed One left the walls of Rajagrha to go back to his monastery. 
Dhanapalaka tried to follow him but was seized by the mahouts ( hastiddmaka ) and put into iron chains. Thus 
deprived of the sight of the Buddha, the animal crushed its trunk with its foreleg and died asphyxiated ( sa 
bhagavantam upasyam padena sunddm avastabhya kdlagatah). 

Dhanapalaka was reborn anting the Caturmaharajika gods and, in this paradise, went to the Venuvana to 
meet the Buddha again and covered him with flowers. The Blessed One preached the Dharma to him and this ‘son of 
the gods who had been an elephant’ {nagapurvidevaputrah) saw the noble Truths and obtained the srotaapattiphala. 

2) Mahavibhasa, T 1545, k. 83, p. 429al2-b2: 

On the invitation of a vaisya, accompanied by a crowd of monks, the Blessed One came down from 
Grdhrakutaparvata and went to Rajagrha. King Ajatasatru, instigated by Devadatta, loosed the mad drunken elephant 
Dhanapala against him. The Tathagata extended his right hand and, from the ends of his five fingers, there sprang 
forth five lions. At the sight of them, the elephant looked about, took fright and fled. At once the Buddha created 
magically a deep ditch five hundred cubits in width. Seeing this, the astonished elephant looked from right to left, 
but from right to left the Buddha magically created high walls ready to collapse. The panic-stricken elephant then 
looked upward, but the Buddha created magically in the air a huge flaming rock threatening to fall down. Seeing 
this, the terrified elephant looked everywhere, but the Buddha everywhere magically created burning fires. Only near 
the Buddha was there any coolness and calm. ( tato bhagavatd daksine karatale paiica simhdh kesarinah 
pattadhdrino ... pcidamulam santam santibhutam adhisthitam). . The elephant awoke from its drunkenness, 
approached slowly and the Buddha made the five lions disappear. The elephant rubbed the Buddhas feet with its 
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trunk, the Buddha caressed its forehead and, borrowing the language of elephants, preached the Dharrna to it: 
sarvasamskara anityah, etc. 

Dhanapala became disgusted with its animal destiny and abstained from eating and drinking. He died and 
was reborn among the Trayastrimsa gods. Remembering the benefits of the Buddha, he went to him: the Blessed 
One preached him the Dharrna and the new god saw the four noble Truths. 

[For the punishment of the flaming wheel of fire (jvalitanalam cakram ayasam) anned with double-edged 
swords (i asidharam ) turning above the head of the guilty, see the legend of Maitrakanyaka (Maitrayajna) in 
Divyavadana, p. 605; Mahakarmavibhaiiga, ed. S. Levi, p. 54; Avadanasataka, I, p. 202, etc.] 

3) Ekottaragama, T 125, k. 9, p. 590a8-591a7: 

The Buddha was at Rajagrha in the Kalandaka Venuvana and was expecting to go the next day into the city 
on his begging-round. Devadatta proposed to king Ajatasatru to loose the fierce elephant Nalagiri against him. The 
king agreed and proclaimed that the animal would be loosed the next day and that consequently traffic in the city 
would be forbidden. Devadatta commented to the king that if the Buddha were truly omniscient he would be careful 
not to leave his monastery. 

Buddhist sympathizers went in a crowd to the Venuvana; they warned the Buddha of the plot and begged 
him not to enter the city. The Teacher reassured them: “Let the upasakas not be worried. The body of the Tathagata 
is not an ordinary body. Nothing can harm him.” And the Buddha went into a long explanation of cosmography 
where he described the entire cosmic system from the CaturdvTpaka up to the Trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu. He 
concluded: “If the Airavana elephants, equal in number to that of all the plants and trees, filled all these universes 
and came to attack the Tathagata, they would be unable to shake a single hair on his body. The magic power 
(rddhibala) of the Tathagata is inconceivable. 

The next day, accompanied by five hundred monks, the Buddha went on his alms-round to Rajagrha. 
Thousands of myriads of deities came to join him: the four Caturmaharajikadevas (Dhrtarastra, Virudhaka, 
Virupaksa, Vaisravana), Sakra and Brahma Devaraja, accompanied by their respective entourages. The fourfold 
community of Rajagrha went to welcome him and the sound of their shouts reached the king’s ears. When the 
Buddha enterd the city gate, the heaven and the earth trembled and from the skies the deities threw flowers. 

However, the elephant Nalagiri, drunk on arack and holding a sword in its trunk, rushed against the 
Buddha. The five hundred monks fled headlong and the good Ananda, not keeping to his place, took refuge behind 
the Buddha. To the left and right of Nalagiri, the Buddha made lions appear by metamorphosis, (the number is not 
given) and behind him, a fiery pit. The animal urinated and dropped excrement, but not finding any way to escape, 
approached the Buddha who addressed a stanza to it. At once, Nalagiri dropped the sword, bent its knees, prostrated 
on the ground and with its trunk, licked the Buddha’s feet. 

Myriads of men and women were converted by this prodigy. As for the drunken elephant, it contracted the 
sickness of ’cutting winds’ (in Pali, satthakd vdta), died and was reborn in the palaces of the Caturmaharajakayikas. 

[In the present sutra, the Ekottaragama once again betrays its Mahayana attachments or interpolations by 
means of the dizzying perspectives of its cosmogony and the luxuriance of its theophanies.] 

III. Late versions 

It is not to the texts examined hitherto that the Traite seems to be referring in its brief allusion to the 
miracle of Rajagrha, but to shorter and later sources where the original meaning of the miracle of maitrl seems to 
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have become blurred and where the role of the individuals is modified noticeably. Henceforth the responsibility for 
the plot against the Buddha’s life rests mainly, no longer on Devadatta, but on king Ajatasatm. He unleashes not just 
one elephant (Nalagiri or Dhanapala) but a number of elephants, the number of which is usually given as five 
hundred. In order to tame them, the Buddha magically creates five hundred lions. At the approach of the elephants, 
the five hundred arhats accompanying the Buddha again take flight, but the good Ananda, instead of exposing his 
master, remains nailed in place by fear. Finally king Ajatasatru, impressed by the magic miracle, excuses himself to 
the Buddha by placing the blame onto Devadatta. 

1) Ta feng pien fo pao ngen king (Chinese translation made under the Heou (Han), T 156, k. 4, p. 147b23- 
c7: 

At that time, a messenger from king Ajatasatru came to invite the Tathagata. The Buddha and five hundred 
arhats accepted the king’s invitation and entered the city of Rajagrha. Then the king loosed five hundred drunken 
elephants. They attacked savagely, breaking trees, upsetting walls and, with loud bellows, they rushed towards the 
Tathagata. Seized by great fear, the five hundred arhats flew up into the air and whirled about the Buddha. Ananda, 
who was accompanying the Buddha, was so frightened that he could not move. Then by the power of his loving¬ 
kindness and compassion, the Buddha raised his right hand from the fingers of which sprang five lions that opened 
their throats and roared. The five hundred elephants, panic-stricken, fell face down to the ground. Then surrounded 
by the great assembly, the Tathagata entered into the king’s palace. King Ajatasatru came out respectfully to meet 
him and begged the Buddha to be seated. When the Buddha sat down, the king asked for pardon and confessed his 
wrong-doing, saying: Bhagavat, it is not my fault but that of Devadatta. The Buddha said to the king: I too know that 
well. Devadatta has always wanted to ham me and not just today. Even before this he wanted to hurt me and I saved 
him by the [power of my loving-kindness and compassion], 

2) Fa kiu p’i yu king (Chinese translation mad between 290 and 306), T 211, k. 3, p. 596a5-27 (passage 
reproduced by Pao-tch’eng of the Ming in the Che kia jou lai ying houa lou: cf. L Wieger, Les vies chinoises du 
Buddha, Cathasia, 1913, p. 139): 

This source reproduces the preceding one in substance, but here it is five hundred lions that the Buddha 
makes appear ferom his finger-tips. Instigated by Devadatta, Ajatasatm had prevented the inhabitanats of Rajagrha 
from offering anything at all to the Buddha and the Samgha. Not receiving anything, Sariputra, Maudgalyayana, 
Subhuti, Prajapati and their disciples had gone to foreign lands. But the Buddha and his five hundred arhats 
remained on Grdhrakutaparvata. 

3) Tsa pao tsang king, T 203, k. 8, p. 488c25-489a2: Speaks about the elephant Dhanapala, but five 
hundred lions were needed to tame it. 

4-5) Fa hien tchouan, T 2085, p. 862cl6, and Si-yu ki, T 2087, k. 9, p. 920cl3-16. During their voyage to 
Rajagrha, at the beginning of the 5 th and the first part of the 7 th century respectively, the two Chinese masters, Fa- 
hien and Hiuan-tsang, were able to visit the place where the miracle had taken place. 

Figurative representations 
At Gandhara: A. Foucher, AgbG, I, p. 189, fig. 74; p. 543, fig. 267-269. 

At Swat: G. Tucci, II trono di diamante, p. 267. 

At Amaravatl and at Andhradesa: A. Foucher, AgbG, II, p. 571, fig. 510, or Revue des arts Asiatiques, V, no. 1, pi. 
X, 2. - D. Barret, Sculpture of Amaravatl in the British Museum, London, 1954, pi. XlVa. - A. H. Longhurst, The 
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Ninety-six heretics ( tirthya ) once came together, all claiming to be omniscient (sarvajnamanin). They came 
to Sravastl to debate with the Buddha. Then the Buddha, using the bases of his miraculous powers 
(rddhipada), sent forth many rays ( rasmi ) from his navel ( nabhi ) on each of which there appeared an 
emanated buddha ( nirmitabuddha ). The king of the land, Po sseu-ni (Prasenajit), also ordered the heretics 
to go to the top [of a building] but they were unable to move and still less debate with the Buddha. Seeing 
the heretics coming as enemies, the Buddha made no movement to turn back and destroyed the heretics. 

The gods and men redoubled their respect ( gurukdra ) and veneration ( satkdra ), but the Buddha felt no 
attraction. 77 

From all these stories ( niddna ), it is evident that when someone wanted to harm him, the Buddha remained 
impassive. Just as the gold of the Jambhu river ( jambhunadasuvarna ) does not change when it is beaten, 
melted or broken, 78 so the Buddha undergoes criticism, derision, denigration, slander and debates without 
moving or changing. This is how we know that the traces of the emotions ( klesavdsand) have been 
destroyed in him without residue. 


V. WHY THE BUDDHA ELIMINATES THE TRACES 


Question. - But the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas likewise, having at their disposal pure wisdom 
(,anasravajnana ), eliminate the traces of the passions. Is this completely or incompletely? 

Answer. - Previously (p. 1761F) I said that the power of their knowledge (jndnabala ) is weak and only like 
ordinary fire, whereas the power of the Buddhas is great and like the [cosmic] fire at the end of the kalpa 
(,kalpodddha ). Here I must repeat myself: 

The sravakas and pratyekabuddhas have accumulated the qualities ( guna ) [261b] and the knowledges 
(jnana) for a short time, one, two or three lifetimes. The Buddha, on the other hand, has cultivated the 
knowledges and practiced the qualities during innumerable incalculable periods (, asamkhyeyakalpa ); long 
ago he vaporized the perfume of the good dharmas ( kusaladharma ): this is why he no longer has even a 
trace of klesavdsand. 


Buddhist Antiquities ofNagarjunakonda, MASI, no. 54, 1938, pi. XXXIIb. - T. N. Ramachandran, 

Nagarjunakonda, MASI, no. 71, 1938, pi. VIIA5 (identification doubtful). - Idem, Buddhist Sculptures from a Stupa 
near Goli village , Bull. Madras Gov. Museum, I, 1929, pi. IIIH. 

Stela from Benares, Gupta style, representing the eight Great Miracles: A. Foucher. AgbG, p. 539, fig. 498; 
Beginnings of Buddhist Art, 1917, pi. XIX. - B Majumdar, A Guide to Sarnath, 1937, pi. Xllld. 

Stela from Magadha, Pala style, showing the eight great amiracles: A. Foucher, AgbG, II, p. 545, fig. 500. 

Nepali miniatures from the 11 th century: A. Foucher, Etude sur Viconographie bouddhique de I’Inde, I, 1900, pi. X 
5. 

77 For the Great Miracle at Sravastl, see references above, p. 531-532F, n. 

78 Canonical image: compare nekkham jambonadassa of the Anguttara, I, p. 181; II, p. 8, 29. 
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Moreover, the Buddha has accumulated and exhausted all the qualities to the extent that the traces of 
passion have been eliminated definitively without residue. <1775> Why? Because the good dharmas and 
qualities make the passions melt. The arhats who have not fully obtained these qualities eliminate only their 
desire for the world (lokatrsna) and enter directly into nirvana. 

Finally, the Buddha has cut the fetters ( samyojana ) and the power of his knowledge (jnanabala ) is very 
sharp ( tiksna ). He utilizes the ten powers ( dasabala ) like a great knife and his unhindered knowledges 
(pratisamvid) are superior. This is why he cuts the fetters completely and without residue. 

When a man has committed a serious wrong-doing, the king, who is very angry, massacres his descendants 
down to the seventh generation so that there is nobody left. In the same way, the Buddha tears up and 
eradicates these powerful enemies that are the conflicting emotions so that there is nothing left. 

This is why [the Prajnaparamitasutra] says here that [the bodhisattva] who wants to destroy the traces of 
passion by means of the knowledge of all the aspects should exert himself in the perfection of wisdom. 


VI. WHERE THE DESTRUCTION OF THE TRACES IS LOCATED 


Question. - Is destroying the traces ( vasanaprahana ) also eliminating the passions ( klesacchedana )? 


1. Report on and criticism of four wrong theories 


[First theory: Destruction of the passions and destruction of the traces are simultaneous.] - Some say: 
When the passions ( klesa ) are cut, the traces ( vasana) disappear at the same time and, as has been said 
above, the traces disappear without residue. But the arhats and pratyekabuddhas cut just the passions and 
do not cut the traces whereas the Bodhisattva cuts all the passions and their traces which are eliminated 
without residue. 

[Second theory: The passions are cut at the time of the Bodhisattva’s meeting with the buddha Dlpamkara, 
at the end of the second asamkhyeyakalpa.] - Others say: already. The Buddha has long ago withdrawn 
from the desires ( rdga ). Thus the Buddha said: “When I saw the buddha Ting-kouang (Dlpamkara), I had 
already eliminated the desires.” 79 Therefore it was by the power of his salvific skillful means ( updya ) 
<1776> that he pretended [later] to take births and deaths, a wife, children and slaves. 

[Third theory: Passions and traces are destroyed when anutpattikaksanti is obtained.] - Others say: Starting 
from the time when the Bodhisattva obtained the certainty that things do not arise 


19 In the course of an earlier lifetime, when he was the young brahmacarin Sumedha, Megha or Sumati, the future 
buddha Sakyamuni met the Buddha Dlpamkara and received from him the prediction that he would become buddha. 
This meeting took place at the end of the second asamkhyeyakalpa of his career: cf. p. 248F and n. 2. 
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(i anutpattikadharmaksantif 0 and he found the true nature ( bhutalaksana ) of things, all his passions and all 
the traces were destroyed. 

[Fourth theory: Passions and traces are destroyed the night of the emnlightenment.] - Other say: When the 
[future] Buddha produced the mind of bodhi (prathamacittotpdda ) for the first time, he had passions, but 
when he sat down on the seat of enlightenment ( bodhimanda ) and during the last watch of the night 
(pastime yame), he destroyed all his passions and all the traces. 

Question. - Which is the correct theory? 

Answer. - All having come from the mouth of the Buddha ( kanthokta ), none of them is incorrect. [But they 
must be interpreted.] 

[Criticism of the first theory.] - In the sravaka system, the Buddha, by the power of his skillful means 
(upaya), pretends to assume human qualities: he undergoes birth (jdti ), old age (jam), sickness (vyadhi), 
cold and heat ( sitosna ), hunger and thirst ( ksutpipdsd), etc.* 1 As no human is born without passions, the 
Buddha must likewise conform to human qualities and [seem] to have passions. Under the king of trees, 
first outwardly, he crushed Mara’s armies (mdrasend); then inwardly, he destroyed his enemies that are the 
fetters (samyojana). Having destroyed his external and internal enemies, he realized supreme complete 
emlightenment (anuttard samyaksambodhi). Everyone, seized by faith, [said to themselves]: “Here is a man 
who has accomplished great things; therefore we also should realize such things.” 

[Criticsm of the second and third theories.] - Some tell us: “For a long time already the Buddha is without 
passion. When he <1777> met the buddha Jan-teng (Dlpamkara) or acquired the conviction that things do 
not arise (anutpddaksdnti), he destroyed his passions completely.” 82 But this is again skillful [261c] means 
(upaya) to lead bodhisattvas to rejoice. If the bodhisattva [Sakyamuni] had long ago destroyed all his 
passions, what more did he need to do at the time of his enlightenment (sambodhij! 

Question. - But the Buddha has all kinds of things to do. Cutting the fetters (samyojanaprahdna) is only 
one. He still has to purify the buddhafields ( buddhaksetraparisodhana ), ripen beings (sattvaparipdcana), 
etc., all things that he has not yet done. When he has completely fulfilled all these things, he will be called 
Buddha. 

Answer. - If that is so, why did the Buddha say [at the moment of his enlightenment]: “I have destroyed the 
fetters: this is my last existence” 83 ? How can a man who no longer has any fetters be reborn? 

Question. - When he acquired the conviction that dharmas do not arise (anutpattikadharmaksanti), he 
always acquires a body born of the fundamental element (dharmadhdtujakayay and becomes transformed. 


80 This conviction is definitively acquired in the eighth bodhisattva bhumi, the Acala. 

81 Docetic theory advocated by some HInayana schools, especially the Mahasamghikas and their subsects. See 
Histoire du bouddhisme indien, p. 690-692. 

82 See above, p. 983F, the statements put into the mouth of the future Buddha Sakyamuni. 

83 Ayam antima jdti, n ’atthi danipunabhavo: Vinaya, I, p. 11, etc. 

84 On the dharmadhdtujakdya as opposed to the mdmsakdya, see above, p. 392-393F, 711-712F and notes. 
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Answer. - As to transformation, it is the rule that first there is a master of emanstion ( nirmatr) and only 
then an emanation. If [the future Buddha] cut all the fetters ( samyojana ) at the time when he acquires 
anutpattikadharmaksdnti, he would be abandoning his fleshly body ( mdmsakdya ) at the moment of death 
and would no longer have a real body. Who then would be transforming? This is how we know that after 
having acquired anutpattikadharmaksdnti , he has not eliminated the fetters. 

[Criticism of the fourth theory]. - Furthermore, the sravakas say: “The Bodhisattva does not cut the fetters 
until after he has seated himself on the seat of enlightenment ( bodhimanda ). This is a serious error. Why? 

In your system, it is said that the Bodhisattva, after having traveled through the three asamkhyeyakalpas [of 
his career], must travel through a further [additional] hundred <1778> kalpas. 85 However, ever in 
possession of the knowledge of his former abodes ( purvanivdsajnana ), he remembers that at the time of the 
buddha Kia-cho (Kasyapa), he was the bhiksu Yu-to-lo (Uttara) and was already practicing the attributes of 
the buddhas. 86 <1779> 


85 According to the Sarvastivadins, the career of the bodhisattva involves three asamkhyeyakalpas plus a hundred 
supplementary kalpas during which the bodhisattva accomplishes the acts that produce the thirty-two marks. This 
theory has been presented on pages 246-255F and refuted on pages 283-397F. 

86 This Uttara is none other than Sakyamuni himself in one of his earlier lifetimes where the Buddha Kasyapa had 
made his prediction. Cf. Mulasarv. Vin., in Gilgit Manuscripts, III, part 4, p. 47,1. 16-18 T 444, k. 2, p. 1030a5-7; 
Divyavadana, p. 347,1. 10-12, (the text of which is corrupt): Bhagavata Kasyapena samyaksambuddhenottaro ndma 
mdnavo vyakrto bhcivisyasi tvam mdmava varsasatayusi prajaydm Sdkyamunir ndma tdthagato ‘rhan 
samyaksambuddha iti. - “The blessed perfectly and fully enlightened Kasyapa made the prediction to a young 
Brahman named Uttara: ‘Young man, when the life-span of creatures will be one hundred years, you, under the 
name of Sakyamuni, will be a tathagata, saint, hilly and completely enlightened’ “. 

Here is his story as the Traite will tell it (k. 38, p. 340c23-341a26): 

Why did the buddha Sakyamuni, while he was still a Bodhisattva, have criticism and abuse in regard to the 
buddha Kasyapa? I have already spoken about this affair above. The dharmakaya bodhisattvas transform themselves 
in many ways to save beings and sometimes adopt human shapes. They undergo hunger and thirst, cold and heat, old 
age and death; they have likes and dislikes, anger and joy; they praise and they blame: except for the grave wrong¬ 
doings, they commit all the others. 

At that time, the bodhisattva Sakyamuni was the younger brother of the buddha Kasyapa and was called 
Uttara. The older brother, whose wisdom was ripened, hated chatter; the younger, whose wisdom was incomplete, 
loved to debate. The people at that time considered the younger brother to be superior. 

Later, the older brother left home and attained complete enlightenment; he was called Kasyapa. The 
younger brother was the teacher of Krkin, king of Jambudvlpa. He had five hundred disciples. He taught the 
brahmanical books to these brahmins for the latter did not like the Buddhist doctrine. 

There was at that time a master potter ( kumbhakara ) named Nandapala; he was a disciple of the buddha 
Kasyapa; he was devoted to the fivefold discipline ( paheasila ) and held the threefold path. He was the kalyanamitra 
of the chaplain Uttara for his mind was honest, pure and full of faith. 

One day Uttara mounted a golden chariot drawn by four white horses and went out of the city with his 
disciples. Nandapala met Uttara on the way, and asked him: “Where are you coming from?” Nandapala replied 
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Now, during his practices of austerities ( duskaracarya ), why would he have followed the wrong path [of 
asceticism] for the duration of six years by eating only one sesame grain (tila) one single grain of rice 


“Your older brother has attained anuttara samyaksambodhi and I have just come from paying homage to him. You 
ought to go to see him with me. Let’s go to meet him.” 

Uttara said to himself: “If I go to the Buddha, my disciples will mistrust me and will say: ‘From the 
beginning, you have always been outstanding in your dialectic and your wisdom, and now you are going to pay 
homage out of family spirit. We certainly won’t follow you.’ ” 

However, fearing to miss the chance to see the Buddha, Uttara settled himself in the wisdom bearing on 
the true nature of things ( dharmanam dharmata) and entered into the wisdom using supreme skillful means 
(i anuttaropaya ) in order to save his disciples. That is why, out of his mouth, he spoke an insult saying: "How could 
this man with the shaved head ( mundaka) be able to attain sambodhi?” 

Immediately, Nandapala, his kalyanamitra, pretending to be angry, seized him by the head and wrestled 
him down, saying: “It’s of no use for you to resist.” Then Uttara addressed his disciples, saying: “Things being as 
they are, I cannot resist.” 

Upon this, teacher and disciples together went to the Buddha and, seeing his radiance ( prabhalaksana ), 
their minds were purified. Prostrating to the feet of the Buddha, they sat down to one side. The Buddha preached the 
Dhanna to them as appropriate. Uttara attained innumerable dharanimukha, and all the samadhimukha opened up 
for him; the five hundred disciples produced the mind of anuttara samyaksambodhi. Uttara arose from his seat and 
said to the Buddha: “I would like the Buddha to permit me to leave home and become a bhiksu.” The Buddha said to 
him: “That’s good. Come!”, and he became a sramana, 

Therefore it was out of skillful means ( updya ) that Uttara hurled an insult, but it was not really true. 

Space may be broken, water may be changed into fire and fire into water, but an ekajatipratibaddha 
bodhisattva cannot be angry with a worldly person, still less with a Buddha. 

- Elsewhere Uttara manavaka is designated by the name Jyotipdla or Jyotispdla, while Nandapala, the 
potter, is also called Ghatikara. In any case, it is the same jataka, well known to the canonical and postcanonical 
sources. 

Sanskrit-Chinese sources: Madyamagama, T 26, k. 12, p. 499a-503a; Mahavastu, I, p. 317-335; Mulasarv. 
Vin., T 1450, k. 11, p. 157a-b; Hing-k’i-hing king, T 197, k. 2, p. 172c-174b. 

Pali sources: Majjhima, II, p. 45-54; Buddhavamsa, XXV, v. 10 seq.; Jataka, I, p. 43; Milindapanha, p. 

221-224. 

The village where the buddha Kasyapa gave the prediction to Uttara, alias Jyotipala, was called Verudinga 
in Sanskrit, Vebhalinga in Pali, but was designated elsewhere as Marakaranda. It was on the site of the presnt 
Sarnath near Benares, and in the 7 th century, Hiuan-tsang was still able to visit it. He was shown the exact spot on 
which the prediction had occurred (cf. Si-yu-ki, T 2087, k. 7, p. 905cl4-18). 

A bas-relief at Gandhara shows Nandapala (alias Ghatikara) pulling his childhood froend Uttara (alias 
Jyoyipala) by the hair to lead him to the buddha Kasyapa (cf. A. Foucher, AgbG, II, p. 327, fig. 458 above). 
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( tandula ) every day? 87 The Bodhisattva in his last lifetime ( caramabhavika) cannot be deceived even for a 
single day; then how would he be so for six years? 

It is the same for his reactions of hatred ( dvesa ). In times gone by, the Bodhisattva was a venomous snake 
(dsTvisa)', hunters (vyadha, lubdhaka ) flayed him without him feeling the least hatred. 88 How then would he 
have hated the group of five (pancavargiya ) in his last lifetime? 

Thus we know that the sravakas interpret the mind of the Buddha wrongly. It is out of skillful means 
(i updya ) that he wanted to destroy the heretics and that he gave himself up to austerities for six years. You 
claim that he was angry with the group of five: that too is skillful means; these were the traces of passions 
(klesavdsand) and not the passions ( klesa ). 

2. Report on the correct theory 

Now we must speak truthfully. When the Bodhisattva attained the conviction that dharmas do not arise 
(i anutpattikadharmaksanti ), his passions {klesa) have already been exhausted, but his traces ( vdsand) have 
not yet been eliminated. It is as a result of these traces that he assumes [a birth]. Obtaining a body born of 
the fundamental element (dhannadhdtuj akdya), he can transform himself at will. Out of loving-kindness 
(maitri) and compassion (karund) for beings and also in order to fulfill his earlier vows ( purvapranidhana ), 
he returns to this world to <1781> perfect or acquire yet other Buddha attributes. Once the tenth bhumi has 
been completed ( paripurna ), he sits on the seat of enlightenment ( bodhimanda ) and, by the power of his 
unhindered liberation ( asahgavimoksa ), he attains omniscience ( sarvajnatd), the knowledge of all the 
aspects ( sarvdkdrajnatd) and destroys the traces of the passions {klesavdsand). 

3. Criticism of two Mahayana theories 


87 As the Traite has explained above (p. 1512F), if for six years at Uruvilva, Sakyamuni, in the course of his last 
existence, gave himself over to the practices of austerity, he did not, however, approve of the pernicious austerity 
practiced by the heretics. By giving himself over to the insane tortures of mortification, he was in a position to 
condemn with even more authority the excesses of ascetiscim as he did in the sermon at Benares. 

At Uruvilva, he began by stopping the inhalation and exhalation and fell into a state close to catalepsy. 
Then he gave himself over to the most severe fasting, going so far as to finally abstain from all food. 

The detail of the grain of sesame seed and the grain of rice given here by the Traite appears in all the 
sources: see, e.g., Makkhima, I, p.245; Mahavastu, II, p. 125-129; Lalitavistara, p. 254-255; Miilasarv. Vin., T 1450, 
k. 5, p. 121a, etc. 

88 See the Jataka of the flayed naga above, p. 853-855F. 

The text says simply: ‘the five men’. This concerns evidently the five mendicants, Ajnata-Kaunndinya, 
etc., who had been present at the mortifications of Sakyamuni and who later became the listeners privileged to hear 
his first sennon. Nevertheless, the Buddha was never irritated with them, even though it were for skillful means. 

89 The definitive attainment of this ksanti is realized in the eighth bodhisattva bhumi. 
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[First theory: Passions and traces are destroyed simultaneously on the obtaining of cinutpattikaksanti .] - 
Some Mahayanists say: “At the moment when the Bodhisattva obtains the conviction that dharmas do not 
arise ( anutpattikadharmaksdnti ), all his passions ( klesa ) and traces of passion ( klesavdsana ) are destroyed.” 
This also is wrong. In fact, if were all destroyed, the Bodhisattva would not be different from the Buddha 
and, furthermore, would not assume a body born from the fundamental element ( dhannadhdtujakdya ). 
[262a] Why? Because it is at the moment when the Bodhisattva obtains the anutpattikadharmaksanti that he 
abandons his body of birth (janmakdya) and obtains the body born of the fundamental element. 

[Second theory: Passions and traces are destroyed simultaneously the night of enlightenment.] - If someone 
tells us: “The Bodhisattva should be seated on the seat of enlightenment ( bodhimanda ) for all his passions 
{klesa) and traces of passion ( klesavdsana ) to be destroyed”, this statement would be wrong as well. Why? 
If, [at the moment of his enlightenment], the Bodhisattva still retained the three posisons ( visatraya ) [desire 
(raga), hatred ( dvesa ) and delusion (mohaj], how could he have [previously] gathered innumerable Buddha 
attributes ( buddhadhanna )? He would be like a poisonous pot from which nobody eats even if it is filled 
with nectar ( amrta ). In fact, the Bodhisattva accumulates the very pure qualities (parisuddhagnna) at the 
moment when he becomes Buddha. If, [at that moment], he were still mixed with the three poisons, how 
would he be able to perfect the pure attributes of the Buddhas? 

Question. - By contemplating the true nature (bhutalaksana) of <1782> dharmas and by cultivating the 
mind of compassion ( karundcitta ), he ‘weakened’ the three poisons and then was able to accumulate the 
pure qualities. 

Answer. - By weakening ( tanutva ) the three poisons, he could only obtain an existence (dtmabhdva ) as a 
noble chakravartin king or king of the gods ( devardja ), but that would be insufficient to acquire the mass 
of Buddha qualities. It is necessary to destroy the three poisons but not to have eliminated the traces, in 
order to be able to accumulate the qualities. 

Moreover, there is a weakening [of the three poisons] in the person detached from desire {vftardga) who 
has destroyed the fetters related to the lower level (avarabhagiya samyojana) but who still keeps the fetters 
relative to the higher levels (urdhvabhagiya samyojana ). 0 There is also weakening [of the three poisons] in 
the srotaapanna who has suppressed the fetters to be destroyed by the seeing of the truths 
(satyadarsanaheya samyojana), but has not suppressed the fetters to be destroyed by meditation 


90 There are ten samyojana. Five are avarabhagiya “favorable to the lower part”, i.e., to Kamadhatu; these are: /) the 
belief in the individual (satkayadrsti), ii ) the unjustified belief in the efficacy of observances and rituals 
(silavratapardmarsa), Hi) doubt ( vicikitsa ), iv) love of pleasure ( kamacchanda ), v) maliciousness ( vyapada ). Five 
are urdhvabhagiya ‘favorable to the higher part’, i.e., to rupa- and arupyadhatu; these are: i) desire for the fonn 
realm ( ripardga ), ii) desire for the fonnless realm ( aripardga ), Hi) pride ( mdna ), iv) excitement (auddhatya), v) 
ignorance (avidya). See Samyutta, V, p. 61, 69; Anguttara, V, p. 17; Kosa, V, p. 84-87. 

The saint who has destroyed the five avarabhagiya has simply ‘weakened’ and not ‘destroyed’ the three 
poisons (visa) or the three bonds ( bandhana ), namely, raga, dvesa and moha. 
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(bhavanaheya samyojana). 91 Finally, as the Buddha said: “One is sakrdagamin by means of the destruction 
of three fetters, desire, hatred and delusion ( rdgadvesamohdndm ca tanutvdt).” 2 But <1783> [in order to 
accumulate the Buddha attributes, it is not enough] to weaken [the three poisons] as you have said; they 
must be destroyed. 

Thus, at the moment when the Bodhisattva obtains the conviction that dharmas do not arise 
(i anutpattikadharmaksdnti ), he destroys the passions ( klesan prajahdti), and at the moment when he 
becomes buddha, he destroys the traces of passion ( klesavdsanah prajahdti)'. this is the correct theory. 


Fourth Section ENTERING INTO THE ASSURANCE OF 
BODHISATTVA 


As the Traite is going to explain, here the Prajnaparamitasutra is tiying to draw a parallel between the path 
of the bodhisattva and that of the sravaka of which the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika school had carefully laid 
out the stages. Once again we notice the considerable influence exerted by this school on the earliest 
Mahayana writers. 

1. In the course of the preparatory path (prayogamdrga ), the sravaka, trained in the practice of the 
smrtyupasthana, cultivates the four wholesome roots favorable to penetration into the four noble Truths 
(nirvedhabhdgiya kusalamula ): these are the heats (usmagata), the summits ( murdhan ), the acquiescences 
(ksdnti) and the supreme worldly dharmas ( laukikdgradharma ). The old canonical texts make no mention 
of them, but the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma attaches great importance to them (Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 34, p. 
175b7; k. 65, p. 338c3; k. 127, p. 662cl3; k. 176, p. 884al6-17; Abhidharmasara, T 1550, k. 2, p. 818b; 


1)1 In possession of the first fruit of the Path, the srotaapanna has destroyed the first three avarabhdgfya 
( satkayadrsti, silavrataparamarsa and vicikitsa), in the sense that during the Darsanamarga that he has just 
traversed, he has abandoned a certain type of klesa - the klesa of ‘wrong view’, called avastuka - plus certain raga 
immediately related to wrong view. But he still has to traverse the Bhavanamarga and eliminate the fetters to be 
destroyed by meditation ( bhcivanciheya). Therefore he has ‘weakened’ the three poisons but not eliminated them 
completely. 

92 In possession of the second fruit of the Path, the sakrdagamin has made some progress over the preceding. By 
means of the Darsanamarga, he has destroyed the first three avarabhagiya; by means of the beginning of the 
Bhavanamarga, he has abandoned six categories of klesa of kamadhatu. He must still abandon three categories of 
klesa of kamadhatu plus all the klesa that hold him tied to rupa- and arupyadhatu. He too is far from having 
destroyed the three poisons completely. 

This is the meaning of the canonical formula cited here by the Traite: Tinnam samyojandnam parikkhayci 
ragadosamohanam tanutta sakaddgdmThoti. sakid eva imam lokam agantva dukass ’ antam karoti. It occurs in 
DIgha, I, p. 156; II, p. 92, 93, 200, 201, 252; III, p. 107, 132; Majjhima, I, p. 34, 226, 465; III, p. 80; Samyutta, V, p. 
357, 378; Anguttara, I, p. 232; II, p. 89, 238; IV, p. 380. - Sanskrit formula in Mahaparinirvanasutra, p. 166; 
Divyavadana, p. 533-534 (with a lacuna). 
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Samyuktabhidharmasara, T 1552, k. 5, p. 910a; Abhidharmamrtarasa, T 1553, k. 1, p. 972c-973a; k. 2, p. 
976b; Kosa, p. 163-177.)- These four roots of good, each of which includes a weak, medium and strong 
degree, have as object the four noble truths and take their sixteen aspects (cf. p. 64IF, 1179F). These are 
right views ( samyakdrsti ), wisdoms ( prajna ), in constant progression, but impure ( sdsrava ) wisdoms, of 
mundane order, which still involve traces of errors, e.g., the concept of self. The sravaka who practices 
them is still a worldly person ( prthagjana ). 

The first two roots, heats and summits, are not fixed ( cala ) becase the ascetic may fall back from them: 
there is falling from the summits ( murdhabhyah pata) when the sravaka becomes distracted from the 
contemplation of the truths by wrong judgments (Jnanaprasthana, T 1544, k. 1, p. 918c25-919al; Vibhasa, 
T 1545, k. 6, p. 27a29-c4: passages translated in Flobogirin, IV, p.346, s.v. Choda). <1784> 

The sravaka goes through the supreme worldly dharmas in the Path of seeing ( darsanamdrga ) of the four 
noble Truths: suffering ( duhkha ), its origin ( samudaya ), its cessation ( nirodha ) and the path ( mdrga ) of its 
cessation. The full light rises up in him and he has the clear understanding of it ( abhisamaya ). It is now a 
matter of a pure ( andsrava ) prajna, supramundane ( lokottam ), free of any error ( vipaiydsa). Suddenly the 
ascetic sees purely the truth of suffering relative to dharmas of the desire realm ( kdmadhdtu ). This first 
moment is followed by fifteen others which complete the pure seeing of the truths relative to the three 
realms of desire, subtle matter ( rupadhatu ) and the formless (drupadhdtu ). The Traite has already alluded 
to these sixteen mind-moments (cf. p. DOF, n. 1; 214F; 1067F, n. 1; 141 IF, n. 2; 1478-1480F). In the first 
one the sravaka ceases to be a worldly person (prthagjana ) and becomes an arya, a candidate for the first 
fruit of the religious life ( prathamaphalapratipannaka ). This first moment also constitutes entry into 
samyaktvaniyama (in Pali, sammattaniydma), entry into the positions of salvation or, as L. de La Vallee 
Poussin translates it (Kosa, III, p. 137; VI, p. 181), entry into this ‘absolute determination of the acquisition 
of salvation’. In his introduction to the edition of the Bodhisattvabhumi, Leipzig, 1930, p. 28-31), U. 
Wogihara has dedicated a learned note to this expression to which de La Vallee Poussin has also added. 

In the words of a canonical siitra cited by the Kosabhasya, p. 157, samyaktva is the cessation of all the 
passions ( sarvaklesaprahdna ), i.e., nirvana; for the Commentary to the Samyutta, II, p. 346, it is 
ariyamagga, the path of the aryas, in this case the path of the pure seeing of the Buddhist Truths. 
Samyaktva, salvation, is opposed to mithydtva, perdition, the falling into the bad destinies. In principle, the 
aryas are destined to samyaktva, whereas those guilty of misdeeds of immediate retribution 
(anantaryakdrin) are defined to mithydtva (Kosa, III, p. 137). 

The term niydma is difficult because the Sanskrit and Pali texts spell it is three different ways: niydma, 
niyama and nydma, for which the Tibetan and Chinese versions propose distinct translations (cf. 

Mahavyut., no. 6500-6502). 

1. Niydma, position, determionation, is a noun derived from the root ni-yam, and appears alone or in 
composition in many sources: 

niydma in Suttanipata, p. 9. 1. 14; Anguttara, I, p. 121,1. 27; Kathavatthu, p. 317,1. 2; 480,1. 2; 
Dasabhumika, p. 63,1. 14. 
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niydmagata in Samyutta, I, p. 196,1. 17; Niyamagamana, Kathavatthu, p. 307,1. 24. 
niydmadassf in Suttanipata, p. 65,1. 5. 

niyamavakranti, in Madhyantavibhaga, p. 75,1. 3; avakrantaniyama, in Siksasamuccaya, p. 270,1. 4. 
bodhisattvaniydma , in Pancavimsati, p. 107,1. 8; Dasabhumika, p. 11, p. 27. 

samyaktvaniydma, in Kosabhasya, p. 350,1. 6; Astasahasrika, p. 131,1. 10; sammdttaniydma, in Samyutta, 
III, p. 225,1. 18. 

Niyama is given as ties par hgyur ba in Tibetan, as kiue-ting ‘determination, fixation’ in Chinese. 
Kumarajlva always gives samyaktvaniydma - and undoubtedly also samyaktvanydma - as tcheng-wei, 
‘correct position’ (cf. T 223, p. 381a26; 405c24; T 1509, p. 192cl2; 262c3), whereas Hiuan-tsang, who 
<1785> carefully distinguishes it from samyaktvanydma, gives it as tcheng-kiue-ting ‘position in 
uprightness’ (cf. T 1558, p. 121b5; T 1562, p. 683al7). 

2. Niyama, less frequent than niyama, has exactly the same meaning and is also derived from the root ni- 
yam. It is usually rendered in Tibetan by lies pa, ‘determination’ and not by mi hgyur ba, ‘non¬ 
transformation’ as proposed by Mahavyut., no. 6500. Niyama is just a grammatical variant of niyama as 
Kosavyakhya, p. 541 explains it: Tatra niyamo niyama iti. tatra samyaktve niyama ekdntibhdvah. niydmaiti 
ghaiii rupam. api tu niyama iti yamah samupanivisu cety appratyayasya vibhdsitatvdt. - “Here, niyama is 
niyama. The niyama of salvation is the absolute ( ekdntibhdva ) determination to salvation. To say niyama is 
to apply [the suffix] ghan, but we also say niyama when we opt for the rule [of Panini, III, 3, 63]: Yamah 
samupanivisu ca: [the suffix ap is in conjunction with ghan] after the root yam preceded by the prefixes 
sam, upa, ni, vi.” 

3. Nydma (sometimes wrongly corrected to nydya in the editions at our disposal) seems itself to be an 
erroneous spelling for niyama or niyama. It occurs often in the Sanskrit texts: cf. Lalita, p. 31,1. 20; 34,1. 

10; Astasahasrika, p. 679,1. 6; Pancavimsati, p. 21,1. 11; 66,1. 15; 119,1. 6; 182,1. 20; Satasahasrika, p. 67, 
1. 11; 272,1. 8; 486,1. 4; 489,1. 3; Gandhavyiiha, p. 320,1. 22; Bodh. bhumi, p. 358,1. 2; Siitralamkara, p. 
171,1. 22. 

An imaginary etymology proposed by the Indian writers themselves has modified the meaning profoundly. 
According to them, nydma would come from ni-dma and would mean ‘absence of coarseness’ in the proper 
sense and ‘absence of error’ in the figurative sense. Hence the Tibetan translation sky’on medpa ‘absence of 
error’ and the Chinese translation li cheng ‘absence of coarseness’. In the texts of the Greater and of the 
Lesser Vehicle as well, Hiuan-tsang often comes upon the expression samyaktvanydma and translates it 
faithfully and invariably by tcheng song li cheng, ‘correctness abandonment of coarseness’ (cf. T 1545, p. 
7a3, 8c27, 13a2; T 220, vol. VII, p. 7c26, 19a21, 44b3). 

For the Sarvastivadins, dma, ‘coarsenesses, defects’, are the passions to be abandoned by seeing 
(i darsanaheyaklesa ), the belief in the indiviual ( satkdyadrsti ), the quality of the worldly person 
(prthagjana ), etc.; ny-dma, ‘rejection of coarsenesses’, is the path of seeing the truths ( satyadarsanamdrga) 
that makes one go beyond these coarsenesses, which transforms the the prthagjana sravaka into an arya and 
destines him for nirvana: see Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 3, p. 13; Kosa, VI, p. 181, note. 
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For the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas, the samyaktvaniydmdvakranti leading to nirvana is exclusively the 
work of a prajna - made possible by sfla and maintained by samddhi - bearing upon the four noble Truths. 
For the Mahayanists, the bodhisattvaniydmdvakrdnti, as we will see, opens up perspectives far more vast. 


The sravaka aspires to arhathood, to nirvana, in order to realize his own benefit ( svahita ); the bodhisattva 
aspires to supreme perfect enlightenment ( anuttara samyaksambodhi), to buddhahood, in order to assure 
his own benefit and that of others ( parahita ). The bodhisattva differs from the sravaka on two points: he 
tends toward a higher goal and is inspired by altruistic concerns.. 

To attain his ideal, he must practice the six perfections of his state (paramita) <1786> and convert beings 
(sattvaparipdcana) over the course of a long career. The latter consists of ten stages or levels ( bhumi ) to 
which the Prajnaparamitasutra later will dedicate a lengthy section (Pancavimsati, p. 214,1. 6 - 225,1. 19; 
Satasahasrika, p. 1454,1. 1 — 1473,1. 18). It is content to enumerate them; only later did other 
Mahayanasutras, notably the Dasabhumika, give each a name. 

The Mahayanist thinkers tried very early to establish a parallel between the path of the sravakas and that of 
the bodhisattvas. After many attempts, they came to a coherent account where they distinguished five 
phases in the respective careers of the sravakas, pratyekabuddhas and bodhisattvas: 1) a path of 
accumulating of merit (sambharamdrga), 2) a preparatory path (prayogamdrga ), 3) a path of seeing 
(darsanamdrga ), 4) a path of meditation ( bhdvandmdrga ), 5) a final path excluding any practice 
(i asaiksamdrga ). A succinct account of this comparative study may be found in the remarkable paper of E. 
Obermiller, The Doctrine of Prajndpdramitd as exposed in the Abhisamaydlamkdra ofMaitreya, Acta 
Orienatalia, XI, 1932, p. 1-133. 

Flere the Prajnaparamitasutra envisages only the preparatory path and the path of seeing, the major 
importance of which has not escaped it. 

1. The four wholesome roots favorable to penetration (nirvedhabhdgiya kusalamula), the heats, etc., 
constituting the preparatory path of the sravakas find their place in the preparatory path of thebodhisattvas 
as will clearly be shown in the subtitles introduced into the version of the Pancavimsati intentionally 
revised to serve as commentary to the Abhisamayalamkara (cf. Pancavimsati, ed. N. Dutt, p. 119,1. 11-145, 
1. 19). But whereas the sravaka concentrates on the general characteristics ( samanyalaksana ) of the 
aggregates - impermanence ( anitya ), suffering ( duhkha ), emptiness ( sunya ) and non-self ( andtman) - the 
bodhisattva disregards these distinctions and focuses on the true nature of dharmas ( dharmdndm dharmata) 
free of arising and cessation. 

Every candidate who has attained the second of the four wholesome roots, namely, the summits ( murdhan ), 
can still retrogress from it. As we will see, the sravaka falls back from the summits when he ceases to 
contemplate the general characteristics of things and allows himself to be drawn into mental ranting 
(i ayoniso manaskara). The bodhisattva falls from the summits when, hypnotized by the general 
characteristics of things, he loses the view of their true nature, non-arising and non-cessation. In this case, 
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he is not reduced to the level of the sravakas or pratyekabuddhas but he cannot accede to the definitive 
position ( niyama ) of the bodhisattva. 

In the following pages, the Traite will compare with the four nirvedhabhagtya kusalamula of the sravakas a 
fourfold practice ( caiyd): 1) the first production of the mind of bodhi (prathamacittotpdda), 2) carrying out 
practices ( caiydbhdvand or caiydpratipatti), i.e., the practice of the six perfections (pdramitd), 3) great 
compassion (mahakarund), 4) skillful means ( updyakausalya ) to convert beings. Only the second of these 
four points constitutes a ‘practice’ in the proper sense of the word. 

From other sources, we know that the bodhisattva who has produced the mind of awakening begins his 
career only on entering the preparatory path extending over the first seven bhumis. 

During the first six, the bodhisattva simultaneously cultivates the six paramitas <1787> but especially 
generosity ( ddna ) in the first, morality (sfla) in the second, patience ( ksdnti ) in the third, exertion (vfiya) in 
the fourth, meditation ( dhydna ) in the fifth and wisdom ( prajna ) in the sixth. But this wisdom is not that of 
the sravakas bearing upon the aspects of the noble Truths; it is a Mahayanist wisdom for which the true 
nature of things is emptiness ( simyatd ), the non-arising ( anutpdda ) of dharmas. The bodhisattva who limits 
his efforts ceases to think, speak and act and is of no use to beings. 

Thus, in the seventh bhumi, animated by great compassion for beings, the bodhisattva resorts to skillful 
means to convert beings: this updyakausalya is the dominant qualityof the seventh bhumi (cf. 

Dasabhumika, p. 69,1. 6-7; Samgraha, p. 207; Siddhi, p. 623). 

In conclusion, the prajna of the bodhisattva is necessarily increased by updyakausalya which is sorely 
lacking in the sravaka and pratyekabuddha. 

2. From the preparatory path, the sravaka penetrates into the path of pure seeing of the truths and at once is 
placed in the position of salvation ( samyaktvaniydma ): he ceases to be an ordinary person ( prthagjana ) and 
becomes an arya, with the certainty of some day reaching nirvana. In a parallel manner, when the 
bodhisattva passes from the seventh to the sighth bhumi, he enters into the ‘position of the bodhisattva’ 

( bodhisattvaniydma ) also called ‘rightful or legal position’ ( dharmaniydma ). In his case and without 
exception, it is no longer a matter of position of salvation ( samyaktva ), for it is not nirvana that is assured 
for him, but rather the state of Buddha, this supreme complete enlightenment that excludes the seeing of 
beings ( sattva ) and things ( dharma ) but at the same time being allied with great loving-kindness and great 
compassion. 

In the pages that follow, the Traite sets forth up to seven definitions of the bodhisattvaniydma, but it is far 
from exhausting the subject. 

a. Primarily, this niyama is characterized by the definitive attainment (pratildbha, pratilambha, 
pratilambatd) of the conviction that dharmas do not arise ( anutpattikadharmaksdnti ) or, as the 
Vajracchedika explains, p. 58,1. 9, the conviction regarding dharmas without self and without birth 
( niratmakesu anutpattikesu dharmesu ksdntih). Most texts place this final conviction in the eighth bhumi, 
which later will be called Acala (cf. Dasabhumika, p. 64,1. 5; Sutralamkara, p. 122,1. 2; 131,1. 17; 
Madhyantavibhaga, p. 105,1. ll;Bodh. bhumi, p. 350,1. 27; 351,1. 13-14). 
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b. The acquisition of this ksdnti is accompanied by the great prediction ( mahavyakarana ) about the final 
triumph of the bodhisattva: cf. Lalitavistara, p. 35,1. 21; Dasabhumika, p. 71,1. 24; Saddharmapund., p. 
266,1.1-2; Sutralamkara, p. 20,1. 15; 141,1. 27; 166,1. 12; Madhyantavibhaga, p. 190,1. 18; 192,1. 1. 

c. From now on, the bodhisattva is assured of his future buddhahood: niyatipatito bhavati buddhatve 
(Madhyantavibhaga, p. 190,1. 209; niyato bhavaty anuttardyam samyaksambodhau (Sutralamkara, p. 83,1. 
24); trtfyaniyatipdtapatito bhavati (Bodh. bhumi, p. 367. 1. 12). - As a result, he is without regression 

(. avaivartika ), in possession of an irreversible conviction ( avaivartikaksdntipratilabdha: Saddharmapund., 
p. 259,1. 13). Thus the eighth bhumi , the Acala, is also called Niyatabhumi, ‘determined level’ (Bodh. 
bhumi, p. 367,1. 11), Avivartyabhumi, Avivartamyabhumi, Avaivartikabhumi, ‘Irreversible level’ 
(Dasabhumika, p. 71,1. 12; Sutralamkara, p. 176,1. 22; Bodh. bhujmi, p. 235,1. 18). It marks the beginning 
of the irreversible career ( avaivartacaryd, avivartanacaryd), of the <1788> infallible career 
{abandhyacaryd) which will be pursued in the last three bhumis (cf. Mahavastu, I, p. 1,1. 3; 63,1. 13-14; 
Bodh. bhumi, p. 290,1. 21). 

d. Starting from this eighth bhumi, the bodhisattva’s activity is practiced spontaneously, effortlessly, for it 
is no longer disturbed by objects and notions: this is why it is called anabhisamskdrdndbhogavihdra or 
anabhoganirmittavihdra (Madhyantavibhaga, p. 105,1. 18-21; Sutralamkara, p. 178,1. 3; Bodh. bhumi, p. 
367,1. 11; Samgraha, p. 202). 

e. The bodhisattva strips off his fleshly body of birth-death ( cyutyupapadamamsakdya ) and takes on a body 
born of the fundamental element (dharmadhdtujakaya): under various transformations, he is established in 
the universes, travels in and adorns the buddhafields and converts beings (cf. p. 392-393F, 711-712F and 
notes). 

f. As we have seen in the preceding section, it is at the moment when the bodhisattva, having entered into 
niyama, when he makes the turn-about ( vivarta ) definitively acquires anutpattikadharmaksanti, that he is 
already sambodhiprdpta “in possession of perfect enlightenment”. Flowever, this enlightement does not 
bring about the complete destruction of the traces of conflicting emotions ( klesavdsand ): this results from 
the knowledge of all the aspects ( sarvdkdranajnata) to which the bodhisattva accedes on the tenth level and 
which makes him like a Tathagata (cf. p. 1780-178 IF). 

This brief summary far from exhausts all the virtues of the bodhisattvaniydma coinciding with the 
bodhisattva’s entry into the eighth bhumi. This, even more than the tenth level, constitutes the great victory 
of the bodhisattva where prajna and upaya are perfectly balanced. 


Sutra (cf. Pancavimsati, p. 21,1. 11-12; Satasahasrika, p. 67,1. 11-13). 

- Moreover, O Sariputra, the bodhisattva-mahasattva who wishes to enter into the position of bodhisattva 
must exert himself in the perfection of wisdom ( punar aparam Sariputra bodhisattvena mahdsattvena 
bodhisattvaniydm avakramitukamenaprajndpdramitdydm siksitavyam). 
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Sastra. - 


I. POSITION OF BODHISATTVA 


1. The bodhisattvaniyama ‘position of bodhisattva’ is the conviction that dharmas do not arise 
(anutpattikadharmaksanti). 2, <1789> Having obtained this conviction in regard to dharmas, the bodhisattva 
considers the whole world as empty ( sunya ) and his mind has no longer any further attachment 
(abhinivesesa). Settled on the true nature ( bhutalaksana ) of dharmas, the bodhisattva no longer loves the 
world. 

2. Furthermore, the bodhisattvaniyama is the concentration [visualizing the Buddhas] of the present 

(pratyutpannasamadhi ). 94 In possession of this concentration of the present, the bodhisattva sees all the 

93 From this equation it results that the bodhisattvaniyama occurs in the eighth bhumi. In fact, the 
anutpattikadharmaksanti (cf. Vjaracchedika, p. 58,1. 9: nirdtmakesu anutpattkikadharmesu ksdntih) or the 
conviction that dhannas are without self and do not arise, occurs in three stages during the bodhisattva’s career: it 
may be a purely verbal conviction ( ghosanuga ), preparatory ( anulomiki) and finally be definitively acquired 

( pratilabdhd ): cf. Samadhiraja, ed. N. Dutt, I, p. 76-82; Avatamsaka, T 279, k. 44, p. 232b9; Sukhavatlvyuha, p. 112, 

1. 12-13; Dhyanasamadhisutra, T 614, k. 2, p. 285a-b; Manusyendraprajnaparamita, T 245, k. 1, p. 826b23-24. 

1. At the beginning in the first five bhumis, the bodhisattva accepts the idea of the non-arising of dhannas, 
but it is only adhimukti, belief, agreement, verbal professing ( ghosanuga ): he is not in definitive possession of the 
conviction. Cf. Astasahasrika, p. 856,1. 25: bodhisattvdhprajndpdramitdydm carantah sarvadharmd anutpattikd ity 
adhimuhcanti na ca tavad anutpattikadharmaksantipratilabdhd bhavanti. 

2. In the sixth bhumi (AbhimukhI), examining emptiness of dharmas in every way, he possesses an intense 
preparatory conviction ( anulomikiksanti), but has not yet made his entry into the real anutpattikadharmaksanti. Cf. 
Dasabhumika, p. 47,1. 17: sa evamsvabhdvan sarvadharman pratyaveksamano ‘nusrjann anulomayann avilomayan 
sraddadhann abhiyan pratiyann avikalpayann anusaran vyavalokayan pratipadyamanah. sasthim abhimukhim 
bodhisattvabhumim anuprapnoti tiksayanulomikya ksdntya. na ca tavad anutpattikakscintimukham anuprdpnoti. 

Finally, the bodhisattva ‘obtains’ (pratilabhate: cf. Sad. pund., p. 266,1. 1; 437,1. 1; Lalitavistara, p. 36,1. 

9; 440,1. 21) the anutpattikadharmaksanti. This is what is called the definitive obtaining (pratilabdha. pratilambha. 
pratilambhdta) of ksanti. 

According to most sources, this attainment is realized in the eighth bhumi, the Acala: cf. Dasabhumika, p. 

64,1. 5; Sutralamkara, p. 122,1. 2; 131,1. 17; Bodh. bhumi, p. 350,1. 27; Madhyantavibhaga, p. 105,1. 11. 

At this third stage of the ksanti, the bodhisattva enters into ‘the position of bodhisattva’ 

(bodhisattvaniyama). 

94 Pratyutpannabuddhasammukhdvasthitasamadhi, ‘concentration where the Buddhas of the present appear face to 
face’. It is the object of a sutra of the same name (T 418), first translated in 179 by Tche Tch’an and Tchou Fo-cho. 

It has already been noted above, p. 245F, 425F, 430F, 526F, 1023F, and the Traite will return to it below, p. 276a. 
Although the great bodhisattva samadhis are located in the tenth bhumi, the Traite here places the 
Pratyutapannasamadhi in the eighth; the Surangamasamadhi, transl. p. 163, does the same. On the other hand, the 
Dasabhumika, p. 82,1. 14-15, assigns it to the tenth. 
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Buddhas of the ten directions of the present, hears the Dharma preached by these Buddhas and cuts the net 
of his doubts ( samsayajala ): henceforth the mind of the bodhisattva comes to a standstill. This is called 
bodhisattvaniyama. 

3. Furthermore, there is bodhisattvaniyama when the bodhisattva, fully endowed with the six perfections 
(satparamitasampanna), 5 produces the <1790> knowledge of skillful means (; updyajndna ), 96 but without 
becoming fixated on the true nature ( bhutalaksana ) of dharmas. 97 He knows it {jdmte ) personally and 
attests it ( sdksdtkaroti ) personally without depending on the words of another. If Mara in the form of a 
buddha comes to him, his mind is not disturbed (kariksd) at all. 

4. Furthermore, when he enters into the rightful position (dharmaniyama) 98 of bodhisattva, he takes the 
name of non-regressing bodhisattva ( avaivartika or avinivartamya). 9 

5. Furthermore, the bodhisattva who has entered into this rightful position does not regress to the rank of 
ordinary person {prthagjana) and is said to be ‘in possession of complete enlightenment’ 

(, sambodhiprdpta ). lon All the mundane things that could destroy his mind [of bodhi] cannot disturb him. 
[262b] He has closed the gates to the three unfortunate destinies ( durgati ); he is ranked among the 
bodhisattvas. For the first time he takes birth in the family of the bodhisattvas ( bodhisattvakula) m His 
wisdom ( prajnd) is pure ( visuddha ) and ripe ( vipaka ). 


95 The bodhisattva cultivates the six paramitas in the course of the first six bhumis, generosity predominating in the 
first, morality in the second, and so on. Cf. Madh. avatara, p. 23 (transl. Le Museon, 1907, p. 272); Samgraha, p. 
207. 

96 Upayakausalya is the dominant virtue of the seventh bhumi: cf. Dasabhumika, p. 60,1. 6-7; Samgraha, p. 207; 
Siddlii, p. 623. 

97 Dwelling on the true nature which is the non-arising of everything would be to interrupt the bodhisattva career 
and to enter nirvana prematurely. 

98 Here dharmaniyama is synonymous with bodhisattvaniyama. The expression has nothing in common, it would 
seem, with the dhammaniydmatci, ‘the regularity of phenomena’ of which the canonical sources speak (Sarnyutta, II, 
p. 25; Anguttara, I, p. 286). 

99 This is the avaivartika of the eighth bhumi and not the first: see below, p. 1804F. 

100 In the Vehicle of the sravakas, the ascetic who penetrates into the darsanamarga by eliminating all doubt 
regarding the suffering of kamadhatu ( duhkhe dharmajnanaksanti) was qualified as arya. Here, the bodhisattva who 
has entered the darsanamarga by being persuaded of the non-arising of dharmas is called sambodhiprdpta ‘in 
possession of complete enlghtenment’. At this stage, sravaka and bodhisattva cease being ordinary persons 

( prthagjana ). 

101 See below, p. 1919F. 
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6. Furthermore, the fact of being established on the summits ( murdhavasthana ) and not falling from 
them 102 is called bodhisattvadharmaniyama. <1791> This is what is said in the Hiue p ’in 
(S iksapari varta): 10j 

“The bodhisattva who has entered niyama does not fall into the evil destinies, is not reborn into lowly 
families, does not regress to the level of sravaka or pratyekabuddha and does not fall backfrom the summits 
either.” 104 

Question. - What is falling back from the summits (murdhabhyah pata)l 

Answer. - As Subhuti said to Sariputra: “When the bodhisattva-mahasattva who is without skillful means 
(anupdyakusala) but is practicing the six perfections has entered [the concentrations] of emptiness, 
signlessness and wishlessness, he cannot accede to bodhisattvaviyama, but neither does he regress to the 
rank of sravaka or pratyekabuddha.” 105 <1792> 


10i In the sravaka system, the preparatory path ( prayogamarga ) consists of the practice of the four wholesome roots 
favorable to penetration of the four noble Truths ( nirvedhabhagiyakusalamulci ): heats ( usmagata ), summits or heads 
(murdhan ), convictions ( ksanti ) and supreme worldly dharmas ( laukikagradharma ). 

The ascetic is able to strip away the first two. The summits ( murdhan ) are the highest of the unfixed ( cala ) 
roots of good, i.e., from which one may still regress. <1991> Or else, one regresses from the summits ( murdhabhyah 
pdta) or one is established on the summits ( murdhavasthana ) in order to pass over them by penetrating into the 
convictions (ksanti). The Kosabhasya, p. 343-344, explains it thus: Usmabhyo murdhana utpadyate... yadrsa 
usmanas cauhsatyalambandh sodasakaras ca. utkrstataratvat ndmdntaram calakusalamurdhatvat murdhdnah. 
ebhyo hipcito ‘tikramo vd. - Transl.: From the heats arise the summits. Like the heats, they have as object the four 
Truths of which they take the sixteen aspects. As a result of their superiority they receive another name and, as they 
are the summit of the unfixed roots of good, they are called summits. One can fall from these summits or one can 
also pass over them. 

The Prajnaparamitasutra takes inspiration from this system to elaborate a bodhisattva Path. In his progress 
towards entering into possession (prdpti ) of anutpattikadharmaksanti, the bodhisattva can attain certain summits 
close to this ksanti, but he may regress from them if he speculates about the nature and characteristics of dharmas: 
these are non-existent, without arising or ceasing, are not to be wished for. Only the niyatci “determined, 
predestined” bodhisattva is sheltered from regressing from the summits. 

103 Chapter VIII of the Pancavimsati, entitled K’iuan-hiue p ’in (Siksaparivarta) in Kumarajlva’s translation (T223, 
k. 3, p. 232c), Jou-li-chengp ’in (Nyamavakranti) in that of Hiuan-trsang (T 220, vol. VII, p. 43a). 

104 Pancavimsati, p. 118,1. 14-119,1. 2, amended by the Chinese versions (T 223, k. 3, p. 233a24-26; T 220, vol. 
VII, k. 408, p. 43c21-24): Niydmdvakrdnto bodhisattvo mahasattvo napayesupapadyate na hinakulesupapadyate na 
ca sravakabhumim vd na ca pratyekabuddhabhumim vdpatati na ca murdhabhyah patati. 

103 Here the Traite is faithfully reproducing the Chinese translation of the Pancavimsati (T 223m k. 3, p. 233a29- 
b3). 

However, as I [Lamotte] have noted (p. 1785F), several Sanskrit versions, followed by the Chinese 
translators have here adopted the reading nydma ‘absence of coarseness’ (in Chinese, li-cheng) in preference to 
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He becomes attached ( abhinivisate ) to the qualities (guna ) and the attributes; in the five aggregates 
( skandha ) he grasps the characteristics ( nimittany udgrhnati ) of impermanence ( anitya ), suffering (, duhkha ), 
emptiness (sunya), non-self ( andtman ) and attaches his mind to them; he says: “This is the Path, that is not 
the Path; this should be practiced, that should not be practiced.” When he grasps such characteristics in this 
way <1793> and makes such distinctions ( vikalpa ), the bodhisattva has “fallen from the summits” 
(murdhabhyah patitah). 

What is it to become established on the summits ( murdhdvasthdna )? As is said in the passage mentioned 
above, it is to destroy the thirst for dharmas (dharmatrsnaprahana), 06 and to no longer grasp these 
dharmas for which thirst has been destroyed. 

Thus it is said in the explanation of murdhdvasthdna'. “The bodhisattva-mahasattva cultivating the 
perfection of wisdom does not see the emptiness of the external bases in the emptiness of the internal bases; 
he does not see the emptiness of the internal bases in the emptiness of the external bases; he does not see 
the emptiness of the internal and external bases in the emptiness of the external bases; he does not see the 


niyama ‘position, determination’ (in Chinese, wei), and by dma, ‘coarseness’ (in Chinese, cheng), they mean 
dharmatrsna, thirst, attraction to things. 

Pancavimsati, ed. N.Dutt, p. 119,1. 4-9: Yaddyusman Sariputra bodhisattvo mahasattvo ‘nupayakusalah 
satsuparamitasu carann ... ucyate bodhisattvasya mahasattvasya dharmatrsna. 

Satasah., ed. P. Ghosa, p. 485,1. 18-486,1. 7: Yaddyusman Sdradvatiputra bodhisattvo mahasattvo 
‘nupdyakausalena satsu paramitasu carati ... ucyate bodhisattvasya mahasattvasya dharmatrsna. 

Transl. - Venerable Sariputra, when the bodhisattva-mahasattva unskilled in skillful means practices the 
six perfections, and when, without skill in skillful means, he penetrates the concentrations of emptiness, signlessness 
and wishlessness, then he does not fall to the level of sravaka or that of pratyekabyuuddha, but neither does he 
accede to the absence of coarseness ( ny-dma) of the bodhisattva. This is called the coarseness of the summits in the 
bodhisattva... By coarseness (dma), O Sariputra, is meant thirst for things. 

- In brief, the bodhisattva who practices the six pdramitas and the three vimoksamukhas, but forgets 
skillful means ( updyakausalya ), does not fall to the level of sravaka or pratyekabuddha, but neither does he accede to 
the bodhisattvaniyama. The summits ( murdhan) to which he has climbed are not free of coarseness (dma) because he 
retains the dharmatrsna. This coarseness of the summits (murdhdma) which the bodhisattva does not succeed in 
passing over constitutes, in fact, a regression from the summits ( murdhabhyah pcita). 

This appears clearly in the translation made by Hiuan-tsang (T 220, vol. V, k. 36, p. 200cl4-18; vol. VII, 
k. 408, p. 43c26-44al): If the bodhisattva without possessing skill in skillful means ( updyakausalya) practices the 
six paramitas, if without skill in skillful means he becomes established in the three gates of deliverance 
(vimoksamukha ), then he steps backward and falls [note here the absence of negation!] to the level of sravaka or 
pratyekabuddha and does not accede to bodhisattvasamyaktvanyama. In the bodhisattva this is called falling from 
the summits ( murdhabhyah pcita)... By dma (in Chinese, cheng) we mean dharmatrsna. 

For another interpretation of these passages, see HBbBgirin, IV, p. 346, s.v. Choda. 

106 See preceding note. 
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emptiness of the external bases in the enptiness of the internal and external bases. And so on up to the 
emptiness (no. 18) of non-being and being itself (abhavasvabhavasunyata). ” 107 

7. Finally, the bodhisattva who accedes to niyama attains the mind “equal to that which has no equal” 

(i asamasamacitta ) but does not take pride in it ( ndtmdmam utkarsati). When we know [as he does] that the 
nature of the mind is integral emptiness, all the futile proliferation (prapanca ) about existence ( astitd) and 
non-existence ( ndstitd), etc. disappears. 


II. ‘POSITION’ AND ‘POSITION OF SALVATION’ 


Question. - In the system of the sravakas, why do they speak of samyaktvaniyama ‘position of salvation’, 
whereas in the system of the bodhisattvas they speak only of niyama ‘position’? 108 

Answer. - If the latter system spoke of samyaktvaniyama, it would not be wrong ( dosa ) either. Why? If it 
was a matter of a bodhisattva attribute, the latter would lead to salvation ( samyaktva ). But in the sravaka 
system, they speak only of ‘niyama’ and not of ‘niyama of the sravaka’. This is why [we specify] by saying 
samyaktvaniyama, ‘position of salvation’. 

Furthermore, the sravakas do not possess the mind of great loving-kindness ( mahdmaitn ) and great 
compassion (mahakarund). Their wisdom (prajnd) not being sharp ( tfksna ), they have no feeling of disgust 
(nirvedacitta) [for the world]; they especially seek out dharmas and multiply wrong views ( mityddrsti ), 
doubts ( vicikitsd) and regrets ( vipratisdra). The bodhisattva-mahasattva, however, full of loving-kindness 
and compassion for all, seeks especially to free beings from the sufferings of old age {jam), sickness 
(v yddhi) and death ( marana ); he does not try to imagine or increase futile proliferation (prapanca). Like the 
wealthy man ( sresthin ) who dearly loves his only son: when this son gets sick, his father looks for only the 
best remedies ( bhaisajya ) capable of curing the sickness; he does not seek to distinguish the names of the 
remedies and, as soon as he has found them, he mixes them and administers them. 


107 Pancavimsati, p. 120,1. 17-121,1. 3 (T 223, k. 3, p. 233b23-cl5); Satasahasrika, p. 489,1. 8-490,1. 12 (T 220, 
vol. V, k. 36, p. 201a22-b25): 

Ihayusman Sariputra bodhisattvo mahasattvah prajndpdramitdydm caran nddhyatmasunyatdydm 
bahirdhasunyatam ... bodhisattvasya mcihasattvasyaprajndpdramitdydm carato bodhisattvanyamah. 

108 The objection is valid if one considers the text of the Pancavimsati translated by Kumarajlva, but in the 
translation made by Hiuan-tsang, often there is the expression bodhisattvasamyaktvanyama (T 220, vol. VII, k. 402, 
p. 7c26; k. 404, p. 19a20-21; k. 408, p. 43c28). 

The answer is simple: When the sravaka enters the darsanamarga, he is destined for samyaktva, viz., 
destmction of raga, dvesa and moha, or nirvana. When the bodhisattva enters into his darsanamarga, he is assured of 
some day attaining the complete omniscience of the Buddhas consisting of the knowledge of all aspects 
(savdkdrajnata'). The niyama of the sravakas is a ‘position of salvation’; that of the bodhisatttvas is a ‘position of 
future Buddha’; therefore it is simply said ‘bodhisattvaniyama’ or else ‘dharmaniyama’). 
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Thus in order to consider the twelve-membered ( dvddasaniddna ) [pratltyasamutpada] the bodhisattvas start 
from the effects (phala ); they do not start from the causes ( hetu ) in order to consider it. [The sravakas] 
assess according to the cause, whereas the bodhisattvas who are romantics ( trsnabahula ) assess according 
to the effect. 109 In the sravakas, the cause is 

[262c] niyama: this is why they are in the position of salvation ( samyaktvaniyama ); in the bodhisattvas 
where the position of perdition (mithyatvaniyama) 110 is minimal (, tanu ), we speak only of 
bodhisattvaniyama. <1795> 


III. PREPARATORY PRACTICES FOR THE BODHISATTVANIYAMA 


Question. - In the system of the sravakas, there is samyaktvaniyama ‘position of salvation’ starting from 
the conviction producing a dharmajnana concering suffering (, duhkhe dharmajndnaksdnti ) up to the 
conviction producing a subsequent dharma concerning the path ( marge ‘nvayadharmajnanaksanti). nl As it 
is said in a sutra: “In the three evil destinies (durgati) three things cannot be found: 1) the position of 
salvation (samyaktvaniyama), 2) the fruits of the saints (dryaphala), 3) the destruction of the impurities 
(asravaksaya), just as they cannot be found in immoral beings ( duhsila ), blinded by wrong views 
(:mithyddrstika ) or guilty of the five wrongdoings of immediate retribution (dnantaryakdrin)." 12 Then, [in 
the bodhisattva system], starting from which dharmas is it a question of the bodhisattvaniyama? 


109 The sravakas preoccupied with their personal salvation are rationalists by the stopping of pratltyasamutpada; the 
bodhisattvas who aim above all for the benefit of others are the romantics. 

110 The sources distinguish three categories of beings: 1) samyaktvaniyatarasi, those who have netered into the path 
and will quickly reach nirvana; 2) mithyatvaniyatarasi , those who, having committed grave wrongdoings, will 
certainly go to the evil <1795> destinies and, havoing come out of them, will pass over I into the third rasi; 3) 
aniyatarasi, those who do not belong to either the first or the second rasi and can enter into either of them. Cf. 
DTgha, III, p. 217; Tseng-yi a-han, T 125, k.13, p. 614b23-24; k. 27, p. 698c; kathavatthu, p. 611; nettippakarana, p. 
96; Lalitavistara, p. 400,1. 2-3; Mahavastu, III, p. 318,1. 5; Mahavyut., no. 1737-39. 

111 The sixteen moments of mind of the darsanamarga: see above, p. 130F, n. 1; 214F; 1067F, n. 1; 141 IF, n. 2; 
1478-80F. In the first moment, the ascetic becomes an arya, destined for sainthood (samyaktvaniyata) and candidate 
for the first fruit of the Path (prathamapannaka). In the sixteenth moment, which coincides with the first moment of 
the bhavanamarga, the ascetic takes possession of the first fruit, the fruit of srotaapanna. 

112 Unidentified sutra, the essential ideas of which are expressed in the Samyutta, III, p. 225 foil. The Buddha 
declares that all the elements of existence, eye, colors, visual consciousness, etc., are transitory ( anicca ), changing 
(viparindmin) and destined to be altered (annathabhaviri). After which, he continues: 

Yo bhikkhave ime evam saddahati adhimuccati, ayam viccati, saddhanusan, okkanto sammattaniydmam, 
sappurisabhumim okkanto, vitivatto puthujjanabhumim, abhabbo tarn kammam katum yam kammam katva nirayam 
va tiracchcmayonim vd pettivisayam vd uppajjeyya, abhabbo ca tava kdlarn katum yava na sotapattiphalam 
sacchikaroti. - “He who believes in these teachings and adheres to them, O monks, is said to pursue [the truth] by 
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Answer. - In order to enter into the bodhisattvaniyama, it is necessary to cultivate completely four 
dharmas: 1) the first production of the mind of bodhi ( prathamacittotpada ); 2) the practice of <1796> 
meditation (caryabhavana); 3) great compassion ( mahdkarund); 4) skillful means (upaya). m 

Likewise, in the sravaka system, first the four roots of good (, kusalamulay 14 must be completely fulfilled, 
viz., i) heats ( usmagata ), ii ) summits ( murdhan ), Hi) patiences ( ksdnti ), iv) supreme worldly dharmas 
(laukikdgradharma ), in order then to accede to duhkhe dharmajndnaksalti [constituting] the 
samyaktvaniyama. 


faith. He has acceded to the detennination of salvation; he has acceded to the level of a virtuous man; he has escaped 
from the level of the ordinary man. It is impossible for him to do an action by virtue of which he would take rebirth 
in hell, in an animal destiny or in the world of the pretas; it is impossible for him to die without having realized the 
fruit of entering into the stream.” 

113 These four dhannas preliminary to the bodhisattvaniyama are to be cultivated in the level of the practice of 
adhesion ( adhimukticaryabhumi ) and in the first seven levels, the niyama taking place only in the eighth. The four 
great Prajnas, which are also the earliest, distinguish four degress and ten levels in the bodhisattva’s career: 

1) The prathamaydnasamprasthita having just embarked in the Greater Vehicle by means of the first 
production of the mind of bodhi (prathamacittotpada). He is also called prathamacittotpadika and is in the 
preparatory stage, the adhimukticaryabhumi. 

2) The caryapratipanna, endowed with practices, who for a long time has cultivated the six perfections 
and, in a mind of great loving-kindness, skill in skillfiul means ( updyakausalya). He is in grounds one to seven. 

3) The avivarartamya or irreversible bodhisattva established ‘in the position of bodhisattva’ 
(bodhisattvaniyama). He is in the eighth and ninth grounds. 

4) The ekajatipratibaddha, separated froniBuddhahood by one lifetime only. He is on the tenth ground. 
These four degress in the bodhisattva career, prathamaydnasamprasthita, etc., are mentioned in the 

Prajnaparamitas: 

a. Astasahasrika, ed. U. Wogihara, p. 831,1. 10-15; T 227 (vol. VIII), k. 8, p. 575al9-21; T 220 (vol. VII), 
k. 553, p. 849a26-29; k. 564, p. 914cl-4. 

b. Astadasasah., T 220 (vol. VII), k. 521, p. 666b9-12; k. 553, p. 849a26-29. 

c. Pancavimsatisah., T 223 (vol VIII), k. 19, p. 358cl0-13; T 220 (vol. VII), k. 456, p. 302a6-10. 

d. Satasah., T 220 (vol. VI), k. 341, p. 752c28-753a2. 

The four degrees are also cited and commented on in the Wen chou che li wen p’ou t’i king, T 464, p. 
482bl2-15; the Gayaslrsa, T 465, p. 485a5-7; T 466, p. 487c26-28; T 467, p. 490cl-4; and the Mahasamnipatra, T 
397, k. 10, p. 67a4-6. 

Compare the four carya of the Mahavastu, I, p. 46,1. 6-7. 

For the correpondence between the four degress and the six grounds, see the Aloka, p. 831 „ 1. 22-24: 
Adhimukticaryabhumau prathamayanasamprasthitah. Pramuditadisaptabhumisu carydpratipanndh. 
Acalddibhumidvitaye ‘vinivartamyah. Dasamydm bhumav ejajatipratibaddhdh. 

114 These are the four roots of good favorable to the penetration of the four noble Truths ( nirvedhabhagvya 
kusalamuld)-, cf. p. 395F, n. 1; 1067F, 1077F, 141 IF, 1462F, 1485F. 
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Question. - But carrying out the practices (caiyabhavana) includes (samgrhnati) the four dharmas [you 
have just mentioned]. Why do you distinguish four of them? 

Answer. - <1797> 

1. Production of the mind of bodhi 

The first production of the mind of bodhi (prathamacittotpdda) indeed involves carrying out a practice 
(i caiyabhavana), but as it is not practiced for a long time, I do not call it ‘carrying out a practice’. Thus, 
when a householder does not stay at home all day, he is not said, however, to be away on a journey ( carati ). 

2. Carrying out practices 

Furthermore, while at the moment when he produces the mind of bodhi ( cittotpdda ), the bodhisattva is only 
formulating a vow ( pranidhdna ) in his mind, whereas at the time of the practices ( caiyd), he is really 
acting: he makes material gifts (amisa) to people, he engages in rituals ( sfldni samddaddti ), etc. Thus 
pratice of the six perfections (pdramitd) is called ‘carrying out the practices’ ( caiyabhavana). 

3. Great compassion 

Having carried out the practices, the bodhisattva, by means of the perfection of wisdom ( prajndpdramita ), 
knows the true nature ( bhutalaksana) of dharmas, and with a feeling of great compassion ( mahdkarund), he 
has pity for beings who do not know this true nature of dharmas and who become attached the the 
deceiving systems of the world and thereby undergo all sorts of physical suffering ( kdyika duhkhd) and 
mental suffering ( caitasika duhkhd). This is called ‘experiencing great compassion’, but not ‘carrying out 
the practices’. 

4. Skillful means 

As for skillful means ( updya ), here is the following. Completely fulfilling the perfection of wisdom, the 
bodhisattva knows the emptiness ( sunya ) of dharmas, and with great compassion, he pities beings. 

Here are two things to be considered: 1) By the power of his perfection of wisdom, 115 the bodhisattva feels 
no attachment ( abhinivesa ) for things; 2) although he knows the true nature of dharmas, <1798> the power 
of his skillful means {updya) is such that he does not abandon beings. Without abandoning beings, he 
knows the true emptiness of dharmas. If the two things in him - prajna and upaya - are balanced, then the 
bodhisattva can accede to bodhisattvaniyama. 

Similarly, the sravaka, in whom the two things - concentration {samddhi) and wisdom (prajna) - are 
balanced, accedes at this moment to the position of salvation ( samyaktvaniydrna ). 

115 The text has: “by the power of means”, which is evidently a lapse. 
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Although they involve a [certain] ‘practice’ (carya). these dharmas of the bodhisattva, [viz., production of 
the mind of bodhi, the carrying out of the practices, great compassion and skillful means] take on other 
names as well and, [except for the second], are not called ‘carrying out the practices’ {caryabhavana). All 
the practices carried out by the bodhisattva from his first production of the mind of bodhi 
( prathamacittotpdda) up to his sitting on the seat of enlightenment ( bodhimandanisadana ) are the carrying 
out of practice [under different names], but as there are a few slight differences, they are given different 
names to distinguish them more easily. 


IV. SKILLFUL MEANS AND WISDOM 


When someone produces the mind of supreme complete enlightenment for the first time, he wants to free 
all beings from physical and mental sufferings ( kdyikacaitasikaduhkha ): old age {jam), sickness ( vyddhi ), 
death, ( marana ), etc. He formulates great vows ( mahdpranidhdna ) and is adorned with two things, qualities 
(guna ) and wisdom ( prajna), as a result of which his wishes will all be fulfilled. 

These two things involve a sixfold ‘carrying out of practices’ (i caryabhavana): these are the six perfections 
( paramitd). Generosity (, dana ), morality (sila) and patience {ksdnti) make up the guna part; exertion ( virya ), 
meditation [263a] ( dhydna ) and wisdom ( prajna) make up the prajna part. The bodhisattva practices these 
six perfections. 

Knowing that the characteristics of these dharmas are very profound ( gambhfra ), subtle ( suksma ), difficult 
to probe {durvigdhya) and difficult to understand ( duranubodha ), he has the following thought: 

“Beings are attached {abhinivista) to the dharmas of the threefold world. By what means can I lead them to 
find the natures of these dharmas? For that I must fullfil completely the qualities {guna) and be endowed 
with pure wisdom (visuddhaprajnd). <1799> 

“The Buddha’s body has thirty-two primary marks {laksana) and eighty secondary marks ( anuvyanjana ); 
his radiance (prabhd) is perfect and his superknowledges ( abhijna ) are immense. By means of his ten 
powers {bala), four fearlessnesses (vaisaradya), eighteen special attributes (dvenikadharma) and four 
unhindered knowledges ( pratisamvid ), he considers those who should be saved, preaches the Dharma to 
them and converts them. 

“Thus [the garuda], the golden-winged king of the birds, when he finds some nagas to be destroyed, strikes 
the sea with his wings and separates the waters; then he seizes them and devours them. 116 In the same way, 
the Buddha with his buddha-eye ( buddhacaksus ) considers beings distributed in the universes of the ten 
directions and inhabiting the five destinies {gad), and he asks himself who should be saved. First he 
manifests the bases of his magical power (rddhipdda ); then he uncovers the trains of thought of their minds 
{cittavispandita). Having removed the three obstacles (dvarana) by these two things, he preaches the 


116 This mythical bird called garuda or suparna has a wing-span of five hundred leagues and the beating of its wings 
brings on the tempests. It is the sworn enemy of the nagas. 
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Dharma and saves beings of the threefold world. A being who thus holds the powers of the Buddha 
(buddhabala) and immense superknowledges (, abhijna ) would merit belief even if he were lying, all the 
more so when he is speaking the truth. That is what is called skillful means ( updya ).” 

Furthermore, the bodhisattva, knowing the [True] nature ( bhutalaksana ) and remembering his previous 
vows ( purvapranidhana ) wants to save beings. He has the following reflection: In the True nature of 
dharmas, there are no beings to be found ( nopalabhyante ). Then how to save them? 

He has the following thought: There are no beings to be found in the True nature of dharmas but, 
nevertheless, they are ignorant of this nature of dharmas. Therefore I wish that they should know this True 
nature. 

Finally, this Tine nature of dharmas does not harm beings for it is defined as being without harm and 
without activity. 

That is what is meant by skillful means (updya). <1800> 

The bodhisattva who completely fulfills ( paripurayanti) these four dharmas, 117 accedes to the 
bodhisattvaniyama. 


Fifth Section SURPASSING THE LOWER VEHICLES AND 
ACCEDING TO THE IRREVERSIBLE GROUND 


This section does not add anything to the preceding section, but insists on the close relationship between the 
bodhisattvaniyama and the quality of irreversible ( avaivartika ) bodhisattva: the latter is not really acquired until the 
ninth bhumi. 


Sutra (cf. Pancavimsati, p. 21,1. 12; Satasahastika, p. 67,1. 13-16). - The bodhisattva-mahasattva who 
wishes to surpass the stages of sravaka and pratyekabuddha and who wishes to take his place on the 
irreversible ground should exert himself in the perfection of wisdom (Srdvakapratyekabuddhabhumim 
atikramitukamena, avaivartikabhumau sthatukamenaprajndpdramitdyam siksatavyam ). 


Sastra. — 

I. SURPASSING THE STAGE OF SRAVAKA AND PRATYEKABUDDHA 


117 The four preparatory practices, prathamacittopada, etc., that are the subject of the present section. 
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Question. - At the moment when the bodhisattva acceded to dharmaniyama, he had already surpassed the 
stage of the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas and was settled in the irreversible ground. Why return to that 
here? 

Answer. - Although these three events are simultaneous and linked one to the other, they must be praised 
in order ( kramena ). Similarly, when in a single moment of mind, the ascetic simultaneously acquires the 
five pure faculties (anasravendriya), 18 it is necessary to distinguish them and describe their characteristics 
each in turn. 

When the bodhisattva accedes to dharmaniyama, he destroys such and such fetters ( samyojana ), acquires 
such and such qualities ( guna ), surpasses such and such stages and becomes established on such and such a 
ground, but only the Buddha knows it. It is in order to guide ( upanayana ) the bodhisattvas that the Buddha 
celebrates all of that in many ways. Similarly, at the beginning of the present sutra 119 it was said: “The 
Buddha was on the Grdhrakutaparvata with <1801> an assembly of five thousand bhiksus: all were arhat, 
had destroyed their impurities ( ksinasrava ), were accomplished and perfect ( ki-takrtya ), 120 etc. It was in 
[263b] order to guide other men and purify their minds that the Buddha multiplied these praises and there 
was no fault ( dosa ) there. It is the same here: if the bodhisattva has acceded to dharmaniyama, by that very 
fact he has “surpassed the stage of sravaka and pratyekabuddha” and has “become established on the 
irreversible ground”. Furthermore, it is because he has acceded to the dharmaniyama that the bodhisattva 
has surpassed the stage of the sravaka and pratyekabuddha and is established on the irreversible ground. 

Question. - But in acceding to the dharmaniyama, the bodhisattva also bypasses old age (jara), sickness 
(vyddhi) and death ( marana ), he cuts through the fetters ( samyojana ) and suppresses the three evil destinies 
(durgati) as has been said above (p. 1790F). Why then does [the Prajnaparamitasutra] limit itself to saying 
that “he surpasses the stage of sravaka and prateykabuddha”? [By acceding to the dharmaniyama] the 
bodhisattva is also established in many quakities (guna). Why does [the sutra] say only that he ‘is 
established on the irreversible ground’? 

Answer. - The bodhisattva abandons bad things and acquires the qualities. Later, the sutra will describe 
successively the qualities in which he is established. When the Dharma is explained, it is necessary to 
proceed in an orderly fashion ( krama); it is impossible to speak of everything at the same time. 

Furthermore, when the bodhisattva produces the mind of bodhi ( cittotpdda ) for the first time, he is afraid 
above all of not bypassing the stage of sravaka and pratyekabuddha. For him, to fall directly into hell 
(niraya) would be less formidable, for [such a fall] would not definitively cut the path of the Mahayana. On 


118 Sraddha, vfiya, smrti and prajna: seep. 1125-1127F. 

119 Cf.p. 198F. 

120 Since Bumouf, krtakrtya has been translated as ‘having accomplished what they had to do’, but see above, p. 
213-215F. 
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the other hand, [to remain at the stage] of sravaka or pratyekabuddha consitutes a definitive loss for the 
Mahayana. 121 <1802> 

[The caution of the cotton-tree .] - Thus there once was a cotton-tree ( salmali) in a desert land. Its fruits and 
its branches were great and broad and birds in large numbers would gather there to pass the night. There 
came a day when one single pigeon ( kapota ) sat on a branch; the branch and the fruits brole off 
instantaneously. 

The deity of the marsh ( kacchadevatd ) asked the deity of the tree (v. rksadevatd): When there are large 
numbers of birds, eagles ( garutmat ) or vultures ( grdhra ), you were able to sustain them; why could you not 
resist a little bird? 

The deity of the tree ansaered: This bird was lately sitting on an enemy of mine, the banyan tree 
(nyagrodha ) and, having eaten a seed of that tree, it came to perch on me. It will certainly let fall droppings 
and, from the seed that has fallen to the ground, there will grow another evil tree that will certainly do me a 
great wrong. Thus, with anger and fearful of this pigeon, I preferred to sacrifice one branch: that was better. 

- The bodhisattva-mahasattva does the same. He feels less afraid of the heretics ( tirthika ), Mara’s troops, 
the fetters ( samyojana ) and evil actions ( papakarman ) than of the arhats and pratyekabuddhas. Why? For 
the bodhisattva, the arhats and pratyekabuddhas are like the pigeon of the story for they destroy the spirit of 
the Mahayana and definitively min the work of the Buddha ( buddhakdrya ). This is why [the 
Prajnaparamitasutra] mentions, as the most important here, only the fact of “bypassing the stage of sravaka 
and pratyekabuddha and becoming established on the irreversible ground”. <1803> 


II. BECOMING ESTABLISHED ON THE IRREVERSIBLE GROUND 


Question. - What is the irreversible gound ( avaivartikabhumi )? 

Answer. - 1. The bodhisattva considers unborn ( anutopanna ), non-destroyed (, aniruddha ) neither unborn 
nor non-destroyed ( naivdnutpannandniruddha ), neither shared (saddhdrana ) nor unshared ( asddhdrana ) 
dharmas. Considering things thus, he is freed from the threefold world. Utilizing neither the empty (sunya) 
nor the non-empty ( asunya ), he believes whole-heartedly in the wisdom of the True nature ( bhutalaksana ) 
held by the Buddhas of the ten directions. Nothing can shake it or destroy it. It is called ‘conviction that 
dharmas do not arise’ ( anutpattikadharmaksanti ), and this conviction constitutes the irreversible ground. 


121 The Vimalaklrtinirdesa, transl. p. 292, puts the following thought into the mouth of the arhat Mahakasyapa: “It 
would be better to become guilty of the five sins of immediate retribution (anantarya ) than to be completely 
liberated as arhat as we are. Why? Because those who are guilty of the five anantaryas still have the power to 
destroy these anantaryas, to produce the mind of supreme complete enlightenment and to gradually realize all the 
dhannas of the Buddha. Whereas we, the arhats, who have destroyed our impurities, we will never be capable of 
that.” 
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2. Furthermore, access to the bodhisattvaniyama is the irreversible ground and the surpassing of the stage 
of sravaka and pratyekabuddha is also called irreversible ground. 

3. Furthermore, the bodhisattva established on the irreversible ground obtains indestructible ( asamhdrya ) 
and immutable ( acyuta ) superknowledges ( abhijna ) from lifetime to lifetime as fruit of retribution 

(vipdlaphala ). Endowed with these two things and while grasping the True nature ( bhutalaksana ) of 
dharmas, he uses his great compassion (mahakaruna) and does not abandon beings. 

4. Furthermore, the bodhisattva possess two attributes: i) pure wisdom (visuddhaprajna); ii) the wisdom of 
skillful means ( updyajiidna ). Fie possesses two other attributes: id) high resolve ( adhydsaya ) directed 
toward nirvana; iv) activity (kriyd) that does not neglect the world ( loka ). 

Fie is like a great naga whose tail is deep in the great sea but whose head is in the sky;'~ he makes the 
lightning and the thunder but also makes the [beneficial] great rain to fall. 

5. Finally, the irreversible bodhisattva who has acquired the wisdom of the True nature ( bhutalaksana ) of 
dharmas retains it from one existence to <1804> the next without ever abandoning it, even temporarily. 
About the profound sutras of the Buddha 12 , he never has any doubt or difficulty. Why? Fie says: “I myself 
do not have omniscience ( sarvajnatd ); that is why I do not know by what skillful means and for what 
reason the sutras are expressed in this way.” 

By virtue of his deep aspiration ( abhydsaya ), the irreversible ( avaivartika ) bodhisattva never does any harm 
{papa). In his deep aspiration, he accumulates good things (kusala); superficially, he may do bad ( akusala ) 
things. 


III. THE TWO KINDS OF IRREVERSIBLE BODHISATTVAS 


Question. - In his avaivartika quality, the bodhisattva has the conviction that dharmas do not rise 
(i anutpattikadharmaksdnti ). Why does he still do bad things by means of a superficial mind? 

Answer. - There are two kinds of avaivartika : 1) the one who has obtained anutpattiladharmaksdnti; 2) the 
one who has not obtained anutpattikadharmaksdnti [but who has received the prediction]. 124 The Buddha 


122 The huge dimensions of the nagas is well known. It is such that ‘the tail is still in Taksasila while the head is 
already in Benares’: cf. Abiniskramanasutra, T 190, k. 37, p. 828bl7. 

123 By ‘profound sutras’, the canonical sources already mean the sutras associated with the teaching of emptiness. 

Cf. Anguttara, I, p. 72; III, p. 107; Samyutta, II, p. 267: Suttanta Tathdgatabhasitd gambinrd gambhirattha lokuttard 
suhhatdpatisamyuttd: ‘Sutras preached by the Tathagata, profound, of profound meaning, supramundane, associated 
with emptiness’. They are also called sutras of precise meaning (mtartha): cf. Aksayamatinirdesa in Madh. vrtti, p. 
43,1. 4-9. 

124 Interpreting the Prajnaparamitasutras faithfully, the Traite distinguishes the two kinds of avaivartika^, i.e., with 
regression, or without regression in their progress toward supreme bodhi. 
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knows that <1805> because of his past (a hi a) and future ( andgata ) karmic causes and conditions, this 
bodhisattva will necessarily become a buddha for the benefit and happiness of other beings (parasattvdndm 
hitdya sukhyaya ) and gives him the prediction ( vydkarana ). 125 With his body of birth-death 
(cyutyupapadamdmsakdya or samsdramdmsakdyd), this bodhisattva has not yet cut the fetters ( samyojana ), 


1. There is an civciivartika in deed and rightfully, showing all the characteristics of the avaivartika 
described by the Prajnaparamita (see above, p. 243-245F) and having notably the conviction that dhannas do not 
arise. This conviction, definitively realized in the eighth bhumi, the Acala, detennines or predestines the bodhisattva 
to supreme bodi: he cannot fall back, and this is called the niyama. 

2. There is an avaivartika in deed only. He does not show the characteristics of an avaivartika and would 
be able, in principle, to fall back. In fact, he will go directly to supreme enlightenment of the Buddhas, but only the 
Buddha knows this. This bodhisattva is avaivartika in the prescience of the Buddha and it happens that the Buddha 
gives him the prediction of it ( vydkarana ). This is what is said in the Pancavimsati, p. 66,1. 15-16 and the 
Satasahasrika, p. 272,1. 7-9: Santi bodhisattva mahdsattvdyeprathamacittotpadenaiva bodhisattvaniycimam 
avarlanty avinivartamyabhumau vavatisthante. - “There are bodhisattvas who, just through the first production of 
the mind of bodlii, enter into the determination of bodhisattva or become established in the irreversible ground.” 

Here another passage of the Traite must be cited (k. 74, p. 579c21-580al 1) already mentioned and 
translated by L. de La Vallee Poussin in Siddhi, p. 738-739: 

“What must the bodhisattva obtain to receive the name of avaivartika ? 

“According to the Abhidharmavibhasa, when the bodhisattva, having crossed through three incalculable 
periods ( asamkhyeyakalpa ), plants the causes that will produce the thirty-two marks, starting from this moment, he 
is called avaivartika (see above, p. 246-249F; Kosa, IV, p. 222-223). 

“According to the Vinaya-Avadana, since he saw the buddha DTpamkara, threw the five flowers, spread 
out his hair on the ground, received from the Buddha the ‘prediction of avaivartika’, rose up into the air and prased 
the Buddha: starting from that moment, he is called avaivartika. 

“But in the Prajnaparamita, when the bodhisattva possesses the practice of the six paramitas, obtains jnana 
and itpdya, is no longer attached to the paramitas which are absolutely empty, sees that all dhannas are without 
birth-cessation-increase-decrease, defilement, purity, coming-going-unity-multiplicity-permanence-impermanence- 
existence-non-existence, without any dualities whatsoever; then, as a result of this jnana , he sees and crushes any 
note of impermanence after having crushed any note of permanence; abandons the view of nonarising-cessation, the 
view of impermanence; is not attached to nonarising-cessation... he is called ‘bodhisattva who has obtained the 
anutpattikadharmaksanti’, he enters into the determination of bodhisattva, he is called avaivartika. 

“Undoubtedly, since the first production of the mind of bodhi ( prathamacittotpada ), the bodhisattva is 
called avaivartika', but he is not endowed with the avaivartika characteristics.” 

125 The Suramgamasamddhi (transl. p. 20-213) distinguishes four kinds of predictions ( vydkarana ): i) prediction 
concerning the one who has not yet produced the bodlii mind ( anutpaditabodhicittavyakarana ), ii) prediction 
conferred on the one who has just produced bodhi mind ( utpaditabodhicittavydkarana ), iii) prediction made secretly 
(rahovyakarana ), iv) prediction made in the presence of the one who has obtained the conviction that dhannas do 
not arise (anutpattikadharmaksdntilabdhasammukhavydkarana). - Here it is a matter of a bodhisattva who has not 
yet obtained the ksanti but whose progress toward bodhi will be irreversible. The Buddha knows it and predicts it. 
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but of all ordinary people ( prthagjana ), he is by far the foremost, and he too is described as avaiavartika. 
When he obtains anutpattikadharmaksanti and cuts all the fetters (, samyojana ), he will be purified 
(parisuddha ). His last fleshly body (pascima mdmsakdya ) having disappeared, he will obtain a body born 
of the fundamental element <1806> (dharmadhatujakdya); rid of the fetters, he will no longer need a 
teacher. He will be like a ship (nan) on the great Ganges river that does not need a pilot and by itself ends 
up in the great ocean. 

Furthermore, since his first production of the bodhi mind ( prathamacittotpada ), he has made the great 
resolution of cutting all the conflicting [264a] emotiona (klesa) and knowing the True nature 
0 bhutalaksana ) of dharmas: then he will become [truly] avaivartika. 

By practicing the perfection of generosity ( ddnapdramitd) alone, the bodhisattva perfects ( paripurayati ) the 
six perfections; the same [by practicing the other perfections] up to and including the perfection of 
wisdom. 126 But by practicing the six virtues, the bodhisattva does not yet become avaivartika : it is at the 
moment when he produces a feeling of great compassion ( mahdkarundcitta ) toward beings that he becomes 
avaivartika. 

Endowed with this feeling of compassion, he has the following thought: “Dharmas all being empty (sunya), 
there are no beings ( sattva ); who then is there to be saved?” At that moment, his feeling of compassion 
weakens. But it happens that, in the face of the great misery of beings, the vision he has of the emptiness of 
dharmas (dharmasunyatasamanupasyana) weakens in turn. If he has the power of skillful means 
(; updyabala ), the two things [viz., the feeling of compassion and the seeing of emptiness] are in balance, 
without struggling against each other. The feeling of great compassion does not hinder [the seeing] of the 
True nature ( bhutalaksana ) of dharmas and [the seeing] of the True nature of dharmas does not prevent the 
arising of great compassion ( mahdkanmd). 12 ' That is skillful means ( updya ), Then the bodhisattva ‘accedes 
to the dharmaniyama of the bodhisattva and is established on the irreversible ground’. <1807> 

See what is said in the Wang-chengp ’in (Upapadaparivarta) 128 , and in regard to the characteristics of the 
avaivartika, see later the two A-pi-po-tchep ’in (Avaivartikaparivarta). 129 


126 The bodhisattva cultivates the six paramitas during the first six bhumi s: generosity ( dana ) in the first, morality 
(sila) in the second, patience ( ksanti ) in the third, exertion ( virya ) in the fourth, meditation ( dhyana) in the fifth and 
wisdom ( prajna) in the sixth. Nevertheless, the fact of specially cultivating one paramita brings about the perfecting 
of the other five since the paramitas are inseparable. Generosity, cultivated preferentially in the first ground, brings 
about morality, patience, exertion, meditation and wisdom: see above, p. 750-769F. For the mutual inclusion of the 
six paramitas, cf. Sutralamkara, p. 115-116; Samgraha, p. 195; Siddhi, p. 630. 

127 The Vimalakfrtinirdesa (transl., p. 233-234) makes the entire edifice of the bodhisattva rest on two pillars: the 
wisdom assumed by skillful means (updyapattaprajna) and the skillful means assumed by wisdom 

( prajnopdttopaya ). 

128 Chapter IV of the Pancavimsati, T 223, k. 2, p. 225a-229c. 

129 Chapter LV of the Pancavimsati, also called Pou-t’ouei p’in, T 223, k. 16, p. 239a-341b. 
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CHAPTER XLIII (p. 1809F) THE PURSUIT OF THE SIX 

SUPERKNOWLEDGES 


First Section BECOMING ESTABLISHED IN THE SIX 
SUPERKNOWLEDGES 

NOTE ON THE ABHIJNAS 


The superknowledges (Sanskrit, abhijiia; Pali, abhinna; Chinese, t'ong or chen-t'ong; Tibetan, mrion poi¬ 
ses pa) are six in number and are usually presented in the following order: 

1. Rddhividhijndna (Pali, iddhividha) or rddhivisayajndna, the knowledge of magical processes. 

2. Divyasrotra ( dibbasota ), divine hearing. 

3. Cetahparydyajndna, also called paracittajndna, the knowledge of another’s mind. 

4. Purvanivasanusmrtijnana, (pubbe nivdsdnussatind.no), the memory of [one’s] former abodes (or 
existences). 

5. Cyutupapddajndna (sattdnam cutupapatandna), the knowledge of the death and rebirth of beings, also 
called divyacaksus ( dibbacakkhu ), the divine eye. 

6. Asravaksayajndna (asavakkhayandna ), the knowledge of the destruction of the impurities. 

1. Canonical definition of the abhijnas 


Pali recension. - Digha, I, p. 78-84; 111, 281; Majjhima, I, p. 4-36, 494-496; II, p. 18-22; III, p. 11-12, 98- 
99: Samyutta, II, p. 212-214; V, p. 264-266; Anguttara, I, p. 255-256; III, p. 17-19, 28-29, 280-281, 425- 
426; V, p. 199-200. 

Sanskrit recension. - Catusparisatsutra, p. 432-434; Pancavimsati, p. 83-87; Satasahasrika, p. 301-308; 
Dasabhumika, p. 34-36; Kosavyakhya, p. 654. Among these various recensions there are numerous 
variations in detail, and here two of them will be reproduced. 

Digha, I, p. 78-84: 

I. so anekavihitam iddhividham paccanubhoti. 

1) ekopi hutvd bahudhd hoti ... 

2) ... parimajjatiydva brahmalokdpi kdyena vasam vatteti. 
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VI. ... brahmacariyam katam karamyam naparam itthattaya tipajanati / 


Dasabhumika, p. 34-36: 

I. so ‘nekavidhdm rddhividhim (var. rddhivisayam) pratyanubhavati / 

1. prthivvn api kampayati. ... 

8 .... brahmalokam api kdyena vasam vartayati. 

VI. (Kosavyakhya, p. 654) ...krtam karamyam naparam asmdd bhavam itiprajndndti/ 


Translation of the Sanskrit: 

I. - He practices various magical processes: 1. he shakes the earth; 2. being one, he becomes many; 3. 
being many, he becomes one; 4. he manifests appearances and disappearances; 5. he passes through walls, 
ramparts and mountains unimpededly as though it were through space; 6. he moves through space with 
crossed legs like a bird with wings; 7. he dives into the earth and emerges from it as though it were water; 

8. he walks on the water without sinking as though it were on the earth; 9. he smokes and flames like a 
great mass of fire; 10. he emits currents of water from his body, like a great cloud; 11. he strokes the sun 
and the moon, so prodigious and so powerful, touches them with his hand and exerts his will physically as 
far as the world of Brahma. 

II. By the faculty of the pure and superhuman divine hearing, he hears the two kinds of sounds, divine and 
human, subtle and coarse, distant or near, including those of horseflies, mosquitoes, insects and flies. 

III. With his mind, he recognizes precisely the minds of other beings, of other people; he recognizes 
precisely a loving mind as a loving mind, a mind free of love as a mind free of love, a hateful mind as a 
hateful mind, a mind without hate as a mind without hate, a disturbed mind as a disturbed mind, a mind free 
of disturbance as a mind free of disturbance, an impassioned mind as an impassioned mind, a mind without 
passion as a mind without passion, a small mind as a small mind, a vast mind as a vast mind, an elevated 
mind as an elevated mind, an immense mind as an immense mind, a condensed mind as a condensed mind, 
a concentrated mind as a concentrated mind, an unconcentrated mind as an unconcentrated mind, a 
liberated mind as a liberated mind, a non-liberated mind as a non-liberated mind, a stained mind as a 
stained mind, a stainless mind as a stainless mind, a coarse mind as a coarse mind, a mind without 
coarseness as a mind without coarseness. This is how, by means of his mind, he recognizes precisely the 
mind of other beings, of other people. 

IV. He remembers his many earlier abodes: one lifetime, two, three, four five, ten, twenty, thirty, forty, 
fifty lifetimes, several hundred lifetimes, several hundreds of thousand lifetimes, a period of disappearance 
(of the world), a period of creation, several periods of disappearance, a hundred periods, a thousand 
periods, a hundred thousand periods, a million periods, a hundred million periods, a thousand million 
periods, a hundred thousand million periods, up to many hundreds of thousands of millions of kotiniyuta of 
periods. He thinks: “At that time, I had such and such a name, such and such a clan, such and such a family, 
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such and such food, such and such a lifespan; I experienced such and such happiness and such and such 
suffering. When 1 left this place, I was reborn over there and from that place I was reborn here.” This is 
how he remembers his many earlier bodes with their aspects, their location and their details. 

V. With his divine eye, purified, superhuman, he sees beings dying and being reborn and recognizes them 
according to reality, handsome or ugly, of good or bad destiny, excellent or vile, according to the 
consequences of their actions. He thinks: “These beings full of bodily misdeeds, full of vocal misdeeds, full 
of mental misdeeds, slandering the saints, having wrong views, acting badly as a result of their wrong 
views, for this cause and this reason, at the dissolution of the body after death, are born in a miserable state, 
in a bad destiny, in an abyss, in the hells. On the other hand, these beings endowed with good bodily 
actions, endowed with good vocal actions, endowed with good mental actions, not slandering the saints, 
having right views, acting well as a result of their right views, for this cause and this reason, at the 
dissolution of the body after death, are born in the good destinies, in the heavens, in the god realms. Thus 
with his divine eye, pure, superhuman, he sees, with their aspects, their location and their details, beings 
dying or being born, and he recognizes them in conformity with reality. 

VI. He recognizes properly the noble truths: this is suffering, this is the origin of suffering, this is the 
destruction of suffering, this is the way leading to the destruction of suffering. While he knows this and 
sees this, his mind is liberated from the impurities [of the realm] of desire ( kamadhatu ) is freed from the 
impurities of the two higher realms ( bhavasrava ) and the impurities of ignorance ( avidydsrava ). When he 
is liberated, the knowledge and the vision of being liberated arise in him. He recognizes: “Birth is 
exhausted for me; there is no further existence for me.” 


- Whereas the Pali Nikayas remain faithful to the order followed in the wording of the abhijnas, the 
Sanskrit Agamas depart from it frequently: as we will see later, they may place divyacaksus or divyasrota 
at the head of the list. 


The first five abhijnas which occur among worldly people (prthagjana ) as well as among the saints ( arhat ) 
are within the range of human powers and consequently are of mundane order ( laukika ). In contrast to the 
asravaksayajnana strictly reserved for the saints, they form a separate group: that of the five abhijnas often 
mentioned in the texts: cf. Samyutta, II, p. 121-122; mahavastu, I, p. 284,1. 3; II, p. 33,1. 11; 96,1. 1; 
Divyavadana, p. 321,1. 3; Saddharmapund., p. 134,1. 11; 141,1. 9; 254,1. 14; Siksasamuccaya, p. 243,1. 
13. 

Abhijna is rendered in French sometimes as ‘pouvoir naturel’ (supernatural power), sometimes as 
‘supersavoir’ (superknowledge): the second translation seems preferable for abhijna; as its name indicates, 
it is indeed an awareness of superior order which does not necessarily means an intuitive awareness. The 
earliest sources already insist on the fact that they are the fruit of samadhi: they appear only “in a 
concentrated mind, very pure, very clean, without fault, free of stains, supple, ready to act, stable, having 
reached impassivity.” (Dlgha, I, p. 77 seq.). 
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2. The Abhijnas in the Abhidharma 


Pali scholasticism (Patisambhida, I, p. 111-118; Visuddhimagga, ed. H. C. Warren, p. 328-368) reproduces 
fully the canonical definition of the abhijnas cited at the beginning of the present note, comments on it 
word by word and illustrates it with numerous examples. 

Scholars have taken into account that the canonical definition of rddyabhijnd refers above all to miraculous 
movement and does not embrace the entire group of magical processes. They have, therefore, completed 
the list by distinguishing ten kinds of iddhi (Patisambhida, II, p. 207-214; Visuddhimagga, p. 318-323; 
Atthasalini, p. 91; see also S. Z. Aung, Compendium of Philosophy, p. 61): 

1. Adhitthdnd iddhi, magic by virtue of an act of will, to which the canonical formula exclusively refers: 
“Being one, he becomes many”, etc. 

2. Vikubband iddhi, magic of bodily transformation. 

3. Manomayd iddhi, creation of a physical body, the double of oneself. 

4. Ndnavipphdrd iddhi, magic resulting from an intervention of knowledge. 

5. Samddhivipphdrd iddhi, magic resulting from an intervention of the mind in concentration. 

6. Ariyd iddhi, noble magic, permitting the seeing of pleasant things as unpleasant and vice versa. This was 
already discussed by the canonical sutras (Dlgha, III, p. 112-113, etc.). 

7. Kammavipdkajd iddhi, magic resulting from the retribution of actions. 

8. Punnavato iddhi, magic belonging to the deserving person. 

9. Vijjdmayd iddhi, magic of the scientific order, resulting from progress in the sciences. 

10. Tattha tattha sammdpayogapaccayd ijjhanatthena iddhi, magic the success of which is assured by a 
correct undertaking in such and such a realm. Thus the destruction of the impurities has, as cause, the 
efforts employed in the course of the career of the arhats. 


The abhijnas are placed neither among the dharmas of the Path studied in chapters XXXI to XXXVIII nor 
among the attributes of the Buddhas mentioned in chapters XXXIX to XLII, but they present many traits in 
common with them. They form a special category which fits into the Buddhist system poorly and whose 
job seems to have been done already. As the Traite has already commented (p. 1557F), there is only a 
difference of intensity of knowledge between abhijnd, vidyd and bala. All of this poses some difficult 
problems over which the Abhidharmas and the sastras of the Sarvastivadins have struggled for a long time: 
cf. Samgltiparyaya, T 1536, k.15, p.432bl7-c8; Mahavibhasa, T 1545, k. 102, p. 530; k. 141, p. 727b22- 
728cl: T 1546, K. 53, p. 383b-c; Abhidharmasara, T 1550 k. 3, p. 824a27-28; Abhidharmamrtarasa, T 
1553, k. 2, p. 975c22-976al7. 
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Kosa, VII, p. 98-112, comes to the following conlusions: 

In their nature ( svabhdva ), the abhijnas are wisdoms of the path of deliverance ( vimuktimdrgaprajna ). 

Abhijnas 1, 2, 4 and 6 are samvrtijnana ; abhijna 3 involves jnanas 1, 2, 3, 4 and 8 (see above, p. 1472F); 
abhijna 6 is similar to bala 10 and like it, involves six or ten jnanas (cf. p. 1508F). 

Abhijnas 1 to 5 have as their support (dsraya) the four dhyanas but not the four arupyasamapattis. As 
domain or object ( visaya ), they have their level ( bhumi ) or a lower level. Already cultivated in an earlier 
existence, they are acquired by detachment ( vairdgya ); if not, by effort (prayoga). 

Abhijna 3 includes the smrtyupasthdnas 2, 3 and 4 (cf. p. 1121-1122F); abhijnas 1, 2 and 5 are the 
kdyasmrtypasthana; abhijnas 4 and 6 have as nature the four smrtyupasthdnas. 

Abhijnas 2 and 5 and indeterminate ( avydkrta ); the others are good (subha). 

Abhijnas 4 to 6 are knowledges ( vidyd) because they cause the non-knowledge relating to the past, future 
and present to cease. Abhijna 6 belongs to the arhat alone. 

Abhijna 1 corresponds to the magical miracle (rddhipratiharya) that converts beings; abhijna 3 corresponds 
to the miracle of the statement (adesandpratiharya) that reads minds; abhijna 6 corresponds to the miracle 
of the correct teaching (anusdsampratiharya) that confers the fruits of salvation and happiness. We may 
remember that these pratiharyas are listed in the canonical texts: Dlgha, I, p. 212; III, p. 220, Anguttara, I, 
p. 170. 

3. The Abhijnas in the Prajnaparamitasutras 

In the present passage, the sutra envisages the case of a bodhisattva who, already possessing the first five 
abhijnas, “wishes to be established in the six abhijnas”. But if he obtains the sixth abhijna, he destroys his 
impurities ( ksfndsrava ) and enters into nirvana. In this case, it is hard to see how he could pursue his ideal 
of bodhisattva and still dedicate himself to the welfare and happiness of beings. 

This leads the Traite to distinguish two kinds of destruction of the impurities (dsravaksaya ): 

1. Complete dsravaksaya involving both the elimination of the afflictive emotions ( klesa ) and the 
elimination of their traces ( klesavdsand). It belongs to the fully and completely enlightened Buddhas alone, 
and the bodhisattva attains it only at the end of his career in the tenth bhumi. 

2. Incomplete dsravaksaya, eliminating the afflictive emotions without eliminating their traces. As we have 
seen above (p. 176 IF), it is characteristic of the sravakas who have reached the state of arhat as well as the 
bodhisattvas of the eighth bhumi. But the results are quite different according to whether it is a matter of an 
arhat or a bodhisattva. 

The ksfndsrava arhat, aspiring only to his personal deliverance, puts an end to suffering and escapes from 
samsara. 
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The ksmasrava bodhisattva, animated by great loving-kindness and great compassion, uses his traces of 
afflictive emotions to pursue his work of salvation and, without taking rebirth in the threefold world, 
assumes a body of the dharmadhatu for the service of beings. 

Thus the bodhisattva “who wishes to become established in the six abhijnas” aspires above all to this 
incomplete dsravaksaya where he retains the traces of emotions in a purely altruistic end. 

If the sutra submits to these subtleties, it is in order to maintain in its system the role of the abhijnas to 
which the canonical scriptures grant such an important place. Nonetheless, the practice of the abhijnas 
comes within conventional truth and loses any significance from the point of view of universal emptiness. 

Coming back to the subject later, the sutra (Pancavimsati, p.83-33; Satasahasrika, p. 301-306) will 
comment that by using the six abhijnas, the bodhisattva is under no illusion: he does not grasp them 
(i nopalabhate ), has no thought of either possessing them or knowing their object, because he is based on the 
emptiness ( sunyata) and non-existence (, anupalabdhita ) of their self-nature; he doe not seek to produce 
them or to realize them if this is not in the spirit of omniscience. 


[264b] Sutra (cf. Pancavimsati, p. 21,1. 13; Satasahasrika, p. 67,1. 16). - The bodhisattva-mahOattva who 
wishes to become established in the six superknowledges should practice the perfection of wisdom 
(Sadabhijnatdydm sthdtukdmena bodhisattvena mahdsattvena prajndpdramitdyam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. - 

I. QUALITIES OF THE SIXTH SUPERKNOWLEDGE 


In the Tsan-p’ou-sap’in (Bodhisattvastutiparivarta) [above, p. 328-333F], the Prajnaparamitasutra spoke of 
the ‘bodhisattva possessing five abhijnas’ ( bodhisattvdh pancdbhijndh). Why does it speak here of the 
‘bodhisattva wishing to become established in the six abhijnas’ ( bodhisattvah sadabhijnatdydm 
sthdtukdmah )? 

Answer. - The [first] five Abhijnas are possessed by the bodhisattva, but here the six abhijnas in which the 
bodhisattva wants to be established are possessed by the Buddha. If the bodhisattva possessed the six 
abhijnas, he would be a Tathagata. 

Question. - However, in the Wang-chengp ’in (Upapadaparivarta), 130 the Prajnaparamitasutra will say: 
“There are bodhisattvas established in the six abhijnas who go [from buddhafield] to buddhafield’’ (santi 
bodhisattva mahdsattvadh sannam abhijndnam Idbhino ye buddhaksetrena buddhaksetram 
samkramanti ). 131 Why then do you say that the bodhisattvas possess only five abhijnas? 


130 Chap. IV of the Pancavimsati, T 223, k. 2, p.225a21-229c4. 

131 Pancavimsati, p. 63,1. 7-9; Satasahasrika, p. 271,1. 4-6. 
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Answer. - The sixth abhijna, or knowledge of the destruction of the impurities (dsravaksayajndna), is of 
two kinds: /) simultaneous elimination of the impurities (dsrava ) and their traces ( vdsand); ii ) elimination 
of the impurities but not of the traces. The traces not being eliminated, we say that the bodhisattvas 
‘possess’ five abhijnas; the traces being eliminated, we say that they ’are [264b] established’ in the six 
abhijnas. 132 

Question. - How can the bodhisattva whose impurities are eliminated ( ksindsrava ) be reborn and assume a 
birth ( upapatti )? Any taking of birth ( upapattiparigraha ) results from the flow of desires ( trsndpravdha ). 
Just as rice (, dhyana ), even though it is planted in good soil, does not germinate when moisture is lacking, 
so the saints (diyapudgala), once liberated from the husk of desire ( trsndtusa ), although still in possession 
of defiled actions ( sdsravakannan ), causes and conditions of birth ( upapattihetupratyaya ), cannot return to 
existence. 

Answer. - As I have said earlier (p. 1801F), the bodhisattva reaches dharmaniyama and becomes 
established in the avaivartikabhumi. When his last fleshly body ( pascima mdmsakdya ) has disappeared, he 
obtains a body bom of the fundamental element ( dhannadhdtujakdya ). Although he has cut the passions 
(kiesa), he still retains their residues ( vdsand ) and because of them, he takes on a body born of the 
fundamental element, not a birth in the threefold world (, traidhatuka ). 

Question. - Among the arhats as well the passions are cut while the traces are not. Why are they not 
reborn? 

Answer. - [Contrary to the bodhisattva], the arhats have neither great loving-kindness ( mahdmaitn ) nor 
great compassion ( mahdkarund), and they have not made the earlier vow ( purvapranidhana ) to save all 
beings. Having realized the culminating point of reality (bhutakotim sdksdtb~tvd), they abandon samsara 
[definitively]. 

Furthermore, I said previously (p. 1817F) that there are two kinds of destructions of the impurities 
(asravaksaya). Here it is not a question of a bodhisattva possessing the abhijna of the destruction of the 
impurities but of a bodhisattva ‘wishing to become established in the six abhijnas’ and, to this end, to 
practice the perfection of wisdom. 

On the meaning (, artha ) of the six abhijnas, see what the Buddha will say in the following chapters. 133 
Above (p. 328-333F), in the Tsan-p ’ou p ’in chapter (Bodhisattvavastutiparivarta), I have also explained the 
meaning of the five abhijnas of the bodhisattva. 


II. ORDER OF THE SUPERKNOWLEDGES 


132 For a bodhisattva to be truly established in the six abhijnas in the example of the Buddha, it is necessary that all 
his impurities (dsrava) be destroyed, not just the afflictive emotions ( klesa ) that make up the a srava proper, but also 
the traces ( vdsand) that are the result of them. 

133 See especially Pancavimsati, p. 83,1. 7 - 88,1. 16; Satasahasrika, p. 301,1. 11 - 306,1. 9. 
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Question. - What is the order ( krama ) of the abhijnas? 

Answer. - 

1. Order generally accepted by the canonical sutras 134 


A. Abhijna of magical power 335 

[a. Gamanarddhi], - The bodhisattva detached from the five objects of enjoyment ( pancakamaguna ), 
possessing the trances (, dhydna ), endowed with loving-kindness ( maitri ) and compassion (karuna), takes 
the abhijna in the interest of beings and manifests wondrous ( adbhuta ) and marvelous (dscaiya) things so 


134 Namely, 1) rddhividhi, 2) divyasrotra, 3) cetahparydya or paracitta, 4) purvanivdsa, 5) cyutupapada or 
divyacaksus, 6) asravaksaya. This order is followed scrupulously by the Nikayas and the Pali Abhidhammas and a 
significant portion of the Sanskrit Agamas: cf. DIrgha, T 1, k. 9, p. 54b9-11; 58a24-26; Samyukta, T 99, k. 29, p. 
209c27-28; k. 41, p. 302a25-26. 

135 As has already been noted, the canonical definition of rddhividhijhdna is concerned with a part only of magical 
operations. Later sources tried to complete it. Pali scholasticism distinguishes ten magical operations (cf. p. 1815F) 
whereas the Sarvastivadin Abhidhanna speaks of several kinds of magic: 

Vibhasa. T 1545, k. 141, p. 725b23-c4: There are three types of rddhi: 1) that which moves the body 
(sariravahim ), 2) that which comes from a volition (ddhimoksiski), 3) that which is fast like the mind ( manojavd). 

The sariravahim raises the body up and moves it in the air like a bird flying or a flying rsi painted on the 

wall. 

The adhimoksiki makes what is far becomes near (durasyasannadgimoksena). By the power of this 
volition, one can touch the sun and the moon while staying on this very continent. Or, as well, one can reach the 
Akanistha heaven in the time it takes to bend or stretch one’s arm. 

The manojavd is the visual consciousness (caksurvijhdna) reaching the summit of rupadhatu; or else it is 
reaching the Akanistha heaven or also traveling through infinite universes. 

How many people realize these three rddhis ? The sravakas realize the first one; the pratyekabuddhas 
realize two with the exception of manojavd; only the Buddha Bhagavats realize all three. 

The Abhidharmamrtarasa, T 1553, k. 2, p. 975c24-25 speaks of three rddhipada (taken in the sense here of 
rddhividhi or rddhivisaya ): 1) displacement by flying ( ntpatanaganmana ), 2) creation ( nirmdna ), 3) the abhijna of 
the saints (arya). 

This classification is retained by the Traite which, here and in other places, (cf, p. 329-330) also mentions 
three kinds of rddhi; gamana-, nirmdna-, aryaddhi. 

For the Kosa, VII, p. 113-114, and the Abhidharmadlpa, p. 400, rddhi is displacement ( gati ) and creation 
(nirmdna). Displacement itself is of three kinds: sariravahim, adhimoksiki and manojavd. Creation is of two types: 
of the realm of kama and of the realm of rupa. 

For the abhijnas in the Vijnanavada system, see especially Bodh. bhumi, p. 58-71; Sutralamkara, p. 185; 
Samgraha, p. 294-295; Abhidharmasamuccaya, ed. Pradhan, p. 97. 
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that the minds of beings may be purified. Why? If he did not perform miraculous things, he would not be 
able to lead many beings to find salvation. 

Having thought thus, the bodhisattva-mahasattva fixes his mind on [the element] of space (dkdsadhatu) 
inherent in his own body and eliminates the idea of coarse-heavy ( audarikarupa ) matter. Constantly noting 
[within himself] the nature of emptiness-lightness ( laghutvanimitta ), he produces great minds of 
vigorousness (chanda), energy ( virya ), wisdom ( prajna) and examination ( mimamsa ) 136 which have the 
power to raise the body. Before any examination, he knows himself that the power of his mind is so great 
that it can raise up his body as one does when walking. Destroying any idea of the heaviness of matter and 
always cultivating the notion of lightness, he then can fly. 

\b. Nirmanarddhi\. - Secondly, the bodhisattva can also transform things. He makes the earth (prthivi) 
become water ( ap) and water become earth, wind ( vdyu ) become fire ( tejas ) and fire become wind: he is 
able to transform all the great elements ( mahdbhuta ). He makes gold ( suvarna ) change into gravel 
(kathalla) and gravel change into gold: he can transform all these things. To change earth (prthivi ) into 
water (ap), he thinks of water unceasingly and increases it until he no longer thinks of earth. At that 
moment, the earth becomes water in accordance with his mind. The bodhisattva can transform all these 
kinds of things. 

Question. - If that is so, how are the superknowledges different from the spheres of totality (krtsnayatana)'! 

Answer. - The krtsnayatanas are the first path of the abhijnas. Preliminary [264c] to the krtsnayatanas, the 
vimoksas and the abhibhvayatanas make the mind flexible; then it is easy to enter the abhijnas. Moreover, 
in the krtsnayatanas, there is only a single person to notice that the earth has been changed into water; other 
people do not see it at all. 137 This is not so in the abhijnas: the ascetic himself really sees water and other 
people really see the water as well. 

Question. - However, the krtsnayatanas are great concentrations (samddhi) also. Why are they unable to 
give real water, seen by both the ascetic and other people as well? 

Answer. - The krtsnayatanas have a very vast field of vision. What happens is that eveiything takes on just 
the characteristics of water but does not truly become water. The abhijnas, on the other hand, do not include 
everything, but what happens is that the earth changes into water and that is real water. The result is that 
these two concentrations (samddhi) each have their own special power. 

Question. - [One of two things]: the things transformed (nirmita) by these two samadhis are either true or 
false. If they are true, how does stone (sila) become gold (suvarna) and how does earth become water? If 
they are false, how can the aryas become free of these fallacious practices? 

Answer. - All these practices are true and the aryas are not in error for they have eliminated the threefold 
poison (visatraya). No dharma has a fixed nature ( niyatalaksana ): each of them can be changed into earth 
or become water. 


136 These are the four rddhipada, bases of magical power (cf. p. 1124F). 

137 The Trade has commented above (p. 1305F) that the krtsnayatanas are subjective seeing. 
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Thus, [as as result of their solidity ( khakkhatatva )], cheese (dadhi), glue [bird-lime] ( gavyadrdha ) and 
leather ( laksd) belong to the type earth ( prthivi ), but if they are brought near fire, they melt, become water 
(i ap ) and take on a moist nature ( dravatva ). Water, exposed to the cold, solidifies, becomes ice and takes on 
a solid nature (khakkhatatva). Stone when compressed becomes gold, gold when decompressed changes 
into copper ( tamra ) or returns to stone. For beings ( sattva ), it is the same: the bad (papa ) can become good 
(kusala) and the good can become bad. This is why we know that no dharma has a fixed nature. The 
transformations (nirmana) brought about by the power of the abhijnas are real and not false. If each thing 
had a fixed nature originally, it could never be transformed. 

[c. Aryarddhi ]. - Thirdly, the noble magical power (dryarddhi) is to have domination dependent on good 
pleasure ( yathakdmavasitva ) over the six sense objects ( visaya): 

“1) Faced with a pleasant object, to produce a notion of unpleasantness; 2) faced with an unpleasant object, 
to produce a notion of pleasantness; 3) eliminating both the notions of pleasantness and unpleasantness, to 
become established in a mind of indifference: this is the threefold abhijna [of noble magical power].” 138 

The Buddha alone possesses this abhijna of domination ( vasitvdbhijnd). 


B. Abhijna of divine hearing 

The bodhisattva in possession of this abhijna [of magical power] moves through the buddhafields 
(buddhaksetra ) but, in these various fields, the languages are not the same, and the bodhisattva, not 
understanding the small beings located afar, seeks the abhijna of divine hearing ( divyasrotra ). 

Remembering always the great sounds ( sabda ) pronounced in many audiences, he grasps their 
characteristics (nimittdny udgrhndti) and cultivates the practice of them. As a result of this continuous 
practice, his ear ( srotra ) contacts a subtle matter ( rupaprasdda ) derived from the four great elements of the 
world of form ( rupadhdtucaturmahdbhutabautika) and, possessing this matter, he succeeds in hearing at a 
distance. 139 Without any difficulty, the bodhisattva penetrates articulated sounds (sabda), divine (divya) and 
human (manusa), whether coarse (auddrika) or subtle (suksma) distant or close (ye vd dure ye vdntika). 

2. Order proposed by the Dhyanasutra 


138 Noble magic, belonging to the saint whose spiritual faculties have been developed (bhavitendriya): it is holy 
(arya), free of asrava and upcidhi, in contrast to the rddhi of miracles (eko ‘pi blnitva bahudhd bhavati, etc.) which, 
having asrava and upadhi, is not holy (anarya),. 

Here the Traite reproduces the canonical definition: Digha, III, p. 112-113; Majjhima, III, p. 301; 
Samyutta, V, p. 119, 295, 317-318; Anguttara, III, p. 169-170; Patisambhida, II, p. 212: 

So sace akahkhati: Patikkule appafikkulasanm vihareyyan ti. appatikkulasannitattha viharati ... upekhako 
tattha viharati sato sampajano. 

139 Kosa, VII, p. 123, explains the rupa derived from the four great elements entering into the fonnation of the 
divine eye and the divine ear in the same way. 
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Question. - See what is said in the Tch 'an king (Dhyanasutra): 140 

“1) First the ascetic obtains the divine eye ( divyacaksus ). - 2) Having seen beings but not hearing their 
sounds, he seeks the abhijna of divine hearing ( divyasrotra ). - 3) Possessing the divine sight and divine 
hearing, he perceives the bodily shape ( samsthdna ) of beings as well as their articulated sounds ( ghosa ), 
but he does not understand their language {vac, adhivacana ) or their various expressions ( nirukti ) of 
sadness (, daurmanasya ) or joy (muditd), of suffering (, duhkha ) or happiness ( sukha ). This is why he seeks 
the unhindered knowledge of expression (; niruktipratisamvid ). But then he only knows the expressions 
{nirukti) of beings and does not know their minds {citta); this is why he seeks the knowledge of another’s 
mind ( paracittajhdna ). - 4) Knowing the minds of other [265a] beings, he still does not know where they 
originally came from. This is why he seeks the abhijna of remembering former abodes 
( purvanivdsdnusmrti ). - 5) Knowing their origin now, he wants to cure their mental illness {cittavyddhi). 
This is why he seeks the abhijna of the destruction of the impurities (dsravaksaya). - 6) Thus furnished 
with the five abhijnas, he cannot yet perform transformations (; nirmana ); consequently, the beings saved by 
him are not numerous, for he is unable to subdue people of great merit contaminated by wrong views 
{mithyddrsti). This is why he seeks the abhijna of magical power (rddhyabhijna). 

Since this is the order to be followed, why would the bodhisattva first seek the abhijna of magical 
power? 141 

Answer. -Among beings, the coarse (, auddrika ) ones are numerous, the subtle ones ( suksma ) are rare. This 
is why the yogin first uses the abhijna of magical power. Actually, the abhijna of miraculous power saves 
many people, coarse as well as subtle; this is why [the sutra] mentions it first. 

Moreover, the abhijnas differ as to the mode of their acquisition and as to their number {samkhyd). As for 
their mode of acquisition, many yogins first seek the divine eye (i divyacksus ) because it is easy to obtain. 

He uses the sun {surya), the moon {candra), stars ( naksatra ), pearls ( mani ) and fire {tejas), by grasping the 
common characteristic (nimitta) which is the light (dloka). He cultivates it so well, with so much diligence 
and exertion that day and night no longer make any difference. Above, below, in front, behind, this unique 
single light rises up before him without obstacle. 142 This is how he acquires the abhijna of the divine eye 
first. As for the other abhijnas, he acquires them in the order described above. 


140 This sutra, which is often referred to by the Trade (cf. P. 1025F, 1422F, 1547F and later, k. 91, p. 705b6) places 
the divyacaksus at the head of the abhijnas and rddhi at the end. This rather unusual order, is that of the 
Dharmasamgraha, § 20 and the Mahavyutpatti, no. 202-208. 

141 According to the most commonly accepted order, the Prajnaparamitasutras place the rddhi at the head of the 
abhijnas. 

142 This way of acquiring the divine eye, known in Pali as dlokakasina, is folly described in Visuddhimagga, ed. H. 
C. Warren, p.361-362. 
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3. Order followed by the Buddha on the night of bodhi. 143 


Finally, the Buddha taught the order of the abhijnas in accord with the way he had acquired them: 

1. During the first watch (prathameyame) the Buddha obtained one ‘superknowledge’ abhijna and one 
‘knowledge’ (F: science) vidya, viz., the abhijna of magical power (rddhi) and the vidya of former abodes 
( purvanivdsa ). 

2. During the middle watch (madhyame yame), he obtained the abhijna of divine hearing ( divyasrotra ) and 
the vidya of the divine eye ( divyacaksus ). 

3. During the last watch (pastime yame), he obtained the abhijna of the awareness of others’ minds 
(paracittajndna ) and the vidya of the destruction of the impurities (dsravaksaya). 

Flere, since the search for the vidyas consists of the harder effort (vydpdna), they are placed second. 
Abhijna and vidya are acquired in an order comparable to that of the four fruits of the religious life 
(i catuhsramanyaphala ) where the greatest are placed second. 144 

Question. - If the divine eye (divyacaksus), being easy to obtain (sulabha), is placed first, why does the 
bodhisattva not obtain the divine eye first? 


143 Here the Traite takes its inspiration from relatively late sources in the words of which, during the night at Bodh- 
Gaya, the Buddha conquered the six abhijnas. 

1. During the first watch of the night, rddhivisayajnana and purvanivdsdnanusmrtijnana', during the 
middle watch, divyasrotrajnana and divyacaksurjnana; during the last watch, cetahparydyajnana and 
dsravaksayajnana, either in the order: no. 1, 4, 2, 5, 3, 6. Cf. Catusparisatsutra, p. 432,1. 4 - 434,1. 13; Mulasarv. 
Vin., T 1450, K. 4, p. 123cl4-124b8 (cf. G. Tucci, II trono di diamante, p. 207-210, where the order is slightly 
different). 

2. During the first watch, kayabhijnd (= rddhyabhijna ?) and purvanivdsdnusmrtyabhijna; during the 
middle watch, divyasrotra and divyacaksus', during the last watch, paracittajndna and dsravaksayajnana, either in 
the order abhijna no. 1, 4, 2, 5, 3, 6. Cf. Abhiniskramanasutra, T 190, k. 30, p. 793a-794c3. 

But according to the old canonical sources, the Buddha attained only three jnanas in the course of the three 
watches of the night: purvanivdsdnusmrtijndna, cyutupapadajndna and asravdndm ksayajnana, i.e., abhijnas 4, 5 
and 6, forming altogether the threefold knowledge (vidyatraya). Cf. Vinaya, III, p. 4,1. 17 - 5,1. 38; Majjhima, I, p. 
22,1. 9-23,1. 28-117; 247,1. 36 - 249,1. 22; Anguttara, IV, p. 177,1. 9 - 179,1. 13; Madhyama, T 26, k. 40, p. 
680al-b7; Ekottara, T 125, k. 23, p. 666b24-c20; Dhannagupt. Vin., T 1428, k. 31, p. 781b5-cl0; Mahlsasaka Vin. T 
1421, k 15, p. 102cl9-20 (contrary to usage, the latter has the second vidya as paracittajndna but claims to follow 
the T’ai tseu jouei ying pen k’i king, T 185, k. 2, p. 478a5-9 in doing so). 

144 To enter into the fruits of the religious life, the ascetic must pass through two stages each time: that of candidate 
for the fruit (phalapratipannaka) and that of abiding in the fruit (phalastha). This is why the texts distinguish eight 
kinds of aryapudgala (cf. Kosa, VI, p. 232; Traite, p. 1390F). 
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Answer. - All dharmas are easy for the bodhisattva to obtain and do not present any difficulty; for other 
people who are of weak faculties ( mrdvindriya ), some are hard to obtain, others are easy. 

Moreover, during the first watch of the night ( prathame yame), when king Mara came to fight against the 
Buddha, the Bodhisattva, by the power of his abhijna [of magical power], performed various 
transformations ( nirmdna ) that changed the weapons of Mara’s warriors into necklaces ( keyura, niska). 
Having vanquished Mara’s army, the Bodhisattva began to think about [this] abhijna and wanted to fulfill it 
completely (paripurana). He formulated the thought of it and immediately found the position of attack 
{avataralabha). Completely fulfilling the abhijna, he conquered Mara. 145 - Then he wondered why he alone 
could possess such a great power, and by investigating the vidya of former abodes ( purvanivasa ), he 
understood that it was by accumulating the power of merit ( punyabala ) lifetime after lifetime. 

During the middle watch {madhyame yame), Mara having retreated, calm and tranquility reigned and there 
was no more noise ( ghosa ). Out of loving-kindness and pity for all beings, the Bodhisattva thought about 
the cries uttered by Mara’s troops and gave rise to the abhijna of divine hearing ( divyasrotra ) and the vidya 
of the divine eye ( divyacaksus ). Using this divine hearing, he heard the cries of suffering and happiness 
uttered by beings of the ten directions and the five destinies (pancagati ). Hearing their cries, he wanted to 
see their shapes {samsthana) as well and, since the veils (, antardyika ) prevented his seeing them, he sought 
the divine eye {divyacaksus). 

During the last watch {pascime yame), when he saw the shapes of beings, he wanted to understand their 
minds {citta) and thus, by seeking the knowledge of [265b] others’ minds ( paracittajnana ), he knew the 
thoughts of beings. - Everybody wants to avoid suffering and to look for happiness. This is why the 
Bodhisattva sought the abhijna of the destruction of impurities (dsravaksaya). And since, of all happiness, 
that of the destruction of impurities is the highest, the Bodhisattva causes others attain it. 

Question. - The bodhisattva who has acquired the conviction that dharmas do not arise 
{anutpattikadharmaksanti) has, from one lifetime to the next, always obtained the abhijnas as fruit of 
retribution {vipdkaphala). At the time [of his enlightenment] why does he have doubts about himself and 
does not know the minds of beings when he sees them? 

Answer. - There are two kinds of bodhisattvas: i) the bodhisattva with body born of the fundamental 
element ( dharmadhdtujakdya ); ii) the bodhisattva who, in order to save beings, assumes human qualities 
{manusyadharma) out of skillful means in order to save beings: he is born into the family of king Tsing-fan 
(Suddhodana); he makes a trip to the four gates of the city and asks questions about an old man, a sick man 
and death. 14,1 This bodhisattva is in possession of the six abhijnas when he is seated under the king of the 
trees. Moreover, the abhijnas previously held by this bodhisattva were not yet perfected ( paripurna) and it 
is now, during the three watches of the night that they are [really] acquired. 147 That this Buddha who 
exercises human qualities still has doubts of himself does not constitute a fault {dosa). 


145 See p. 339-346F. 

146 See p. 22F, n. 2. 

147 Seep. 1556-57F 
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Question. - Concerning the order of the six abhijnas, the divine eye ( divyacaksus ) always comes first, 
whereas the abhijna of the destruction of the impurities comes last. But is it always so? 

Answer. - Most often, the divine eye comes first and the knowledge of the destruction of the impurities 
comes last. However, sometimes, in consideration of the easiest method, either the divine hearing 
(divyasrotra ) or the bases of magical power (rddhipdda ) is placed first. 148 

Some say: The divine hearing ( divyasrotra ) is easy to obtain in the first dhyana because this dhyana 
involves enquiry (vitarka), analysis ( vicdra ) and four (?, sic) minds ( citta ). 

The divine eye ( divyacaksus ) is easy to obtain in the second dhyana because the visual consciousness being 
absent there, the mind is concentrated ( samdhita ) and free of distraction ( aviksipta ). 

The abhijna of magical power (rddhi) is easy to obain in the third dhyana because in this dhyana “one 
experiences bliss physically" ( sukham kdyena pratisamvedayati). 

All the abhijnas are easy to obtain in the fourth dhyana because this dhyana is the place of all security 
(sarvayogaksemasthana). 

On the meaning of the three abhijnas: 149 memoiy of former abodes ( purvanivasa ), etc., see [above, p. 1555- 
1563F] what was said about the ten powers ( bala ). 


Second Section DISTINGUISHING THE MOVEMENTS OF MIND OF 
ALL BEINGS 


Like all the abhijnas, the third abhijna or knowledge of others’ minds ( cetahparyayajnana = paracittajnana) concerns 
the thoughts of beings occupying the same ‘level’ as that in which the abhijna has been obtained or a lower level. Thus, 
if he so wishes, an ascetic in the fourth dhyana can examine the minds of beings in kamadhatu and the four dhyanas, 
but not of formless beings. He knows only the minds of present beings but not those of future or past beings. 
Furthermore, an ascetic of dull faculties ( mrdvindriya ) cannot take hold of the minds of a being of sharp faculties 
(irksnendriya) abiding on the same level as himself. Finally, a worldly person (prthaghana ) cannot know the minds of a 
sravaka, a sravaka is ignorant of those of a pratyekabuddha, and a prateykabuddha knows nothing of those of a Buddha. 
Thus, effective though it may be, an abhijna is restricted to one realm and does not attain the totality of beings. 

However, in order to fulfill his ideal and assure the benefit and happiness of all creatures, the bodhisattva must know 
beforehand the minds of all the beings of the threefold world, past, future and present. This is why he aspires to a 


148 The divine eye ( divyacaksus ) or cyutupapddajnana is placed at the head of the abhijnas in Samyukta, T 99, k. 34, 
p. 247b23; Saddharmapund., p. 134,1. 11; Mahavyut., np, 202; Dharmasamgraha, § 20; Dhyanasutra, cited above. - 
The divine hearing ( divyasrotra ) occupies first place in Samyukta, T 99, k. 29, p. 209bl0; k. 41, p. 302a25; 303cl2. 
- According to the most commonly used (cf. p. 1809F), rddhivisaya appears first and asravaksaya last. 

149 More correctly, the three vidyas. 
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paracittajnana higher than that of the third abhijna. He understands, so the Prajnaparamita tells us, how to distinguish 
the “movements of mind of all beings” ( sarvasattvacittacaritavispandita). 

Although the text does not say it explicitly, this universal awareness, in space as well as in time, is the prerogative of 
the Buddhas and the great bodhisattvas of the tenth bhumi and is only an aspect of omniscience par excellence, i.e., 
sarvakarajnata. 

But, someone will say, “the world of beings is infinite” ( anantah sattvalokah) and, infinity being without beginning or 
end, will never be known to the very end, from A to Z. But that is just a specious objection which the Traite, once 
again, will refute victoriously. 


Sutra (cf. Pancavimsati, p. 21,1. 13-14; Satasahasrika, p. 67,1. 17-68,1. 1). - The bodhisattva-mahasattva 
who wishes to know the movements of mind of all beings must practice the perfection of wisdom 
(Sarvasattvacittacaritavispanditdni vijnatukdmena bodhisattvena mahasattvena prajndpdramitayam 
siksitavyam ). 


Sastra. - 

I. DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE KNOWLEDGE OF ANOTHER’S MIND AND 
THE AWARENESS OF THE MOVEMENTS OF MIND OF ALL BEINGS 


Question - In regard to the six abhijnas, we have just spoken about the abhijna of knowing another’s mind 
( paracittajnana ). 150 Why does the Prajnaparamitasutra repeat it here? 

Answer. - The abhijna of knowing the mind of another {paracittajna ) has a restricted range ( visaya, 
gocara); it knows only the minds (citta) and mental events ( caitasika dharma) of presently existing 
(pratyutpanna ) beings belonging to the desire realm ( kdmadhdtu ) and the form realm ( rupadhatu ), but it 
does not know the minds and mental events of past ( atfta ) and future ( andgata ) beings or beings belonging 
to the formless realm (drupyadhdtu ). 151 


150 The third abhijna of the sutras, also called cetahparydjnana, in Pali cetopariyandna. 

151 The awareness of the mind of others works by deduction: it considers the rupa of beings, their color-shape, and 
from that deduces that such and such a being having such and such rupa must have such and such a mind: Edrse 
rupa rdrsam cittam bhavati. It reveals only the minds of beings belonging to the two fonn realms (kama- and 
rupadhatu) and who are presently existing. The minds of fonnless beings escapes it, for these beings, by definition, 
have no rupa. Neither do they do know the minds of past beings who no longer have rupa, nor of future beings, who 
do not yet have it. See Kosa, VIII, p. 102. 
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Among ordinary people ( prthagjana ), the abhijnas that depend on the four higher dhyanas 
(;mauladhyana ) 152 have as their realm ( visaya ) the level on which the abhijna has been acquired or a lower 
level (i adhobhumi ). 153 

They are fully cognizant of the minds and mental events of the beings situated in the four continents 
(caturdvipaka). 

Among the sravakas, the abhijnas that depend on the four higher dhyanas 

have as their domain the level on which the abhijna has been acquired or a lower level. They are fully 
aware of the minds and mental events of beings occupying a thousand universes ( lokadhdtu ). 

Among the pratyekabuddhas, the abhijnas that depend on the four higher dhyanas have as their domain the 
level on which the abhijna has been acquired or a lower level. They are fully cognizant of the minds and 
mental events of beings occupying a hundred thousand universes ( lokadhdtu ). 

Ascetics of dull faculties ( mrdvindriya ) of a higher level cannot cognize the minds and mental events of 
ascetics of sharp faculties ( tiksnendriya ) of a lower level. 

Worldly people (prthagjana ) cannot cognize the minds and mental events of sravakas. Sravakas cannot 
cognize the minds and mental events of pratyekabuddhas. Prateykabuddhas cannot cognize the minds and 
mental events of the Buddhas. 

This is why the Prajnaparamitasutra says that the ‘bodhisattva-mahasattva who wants to know the 
movements of the mind of all beings [265c] should practice the perfection of wisdom.’ 


II. THE MOVEMENTS OF MIND ARE COGNIZED BY AN INFALLIBLE 
LIBERATION 


Question. - By what knowledge ( jhana ) can one cognize the minds and mental events of all beings? 

Answer. - The Buddhas possess an unhindered liberation ( asahgavimoksa) 154 and, having entered into this 
liberation, they cognize the minds and mental events of all beings. The great bodhisattvas, having a 
‘semblance’ of unhindered liberation, 155 can also cognize the minds and mental events of all beings. 


152 The first five abhijna, of which the awareness of the minds of others, are obtained by an ascetic in dhyana (cf. 
Kosa, VII, p. 101) and have as their realm ( visaya ) the level of the dhyana on which they have been acquired or a 
lower level (cf. Kosa, VII, p. 104). Therefore the abhijna of paracittajnana does not know the mind of another when 
the latter is of a level higher than that of the abhijna. 

153 By ‘higher dhyanas’ the Traite means the four basic dhyanas ( mauladhyana ) that have been discussed above, p. 

1027-1032F; 1233-1238F. 

154 Wou-ngai-kiai-t’ouo, ‘unhindered liberation or deliverance’ probably renders an original Sanskrit 
asahgavimoksa or apratihatavimoksa. It belongs to the Buddhas and great bodhisattvas who, thanks to it, cognize 
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Thus the beginning (adikarmika ) bodhisattvas would like to obtain this unhindered liberation of the great 
bodhisattvas and this unhindered liberation of the Buddhas and, by means of this unhindered liberation, 
cognize the minds and mental events of all beings. The great bodhisattvas would like to obtain the 
unhindered liberation of the Buddhas. 

This is why [the Prajnaparamitasutra], although it has already (p. 1824F) spoken of the abhijna of knowing 
the minds of others (paracittajna) speaks again of the bodhisattva who, “wanting to cognize the movements 
of mind of all beings, should practice the perfection of wisdom”. 

Question. - When ‘movements of mind’ ( cittacaritavispandita ) are spoken of here, either the mind 156 has 
gone (gata) or the mind has not yet gone ( agata ). 

If it has gone, “one is without mind ( acetana ), like a dead man.” 157 

If the mind has not gone, how would one cognize it? Actually, the Buddha said: “It is in dependence on the 
mind ( manas ) [as antecedent organ] and on the dharma as object (dlambana ) that the mental consciousness 
(manovijndna) lss arises.” If the mind (manas) has not gone, there is no meeting (samgati) between the 
manas-organ and the dharma-object]. 159 


the past and the future. See above, p. 328F, 1355F, 1357F, 1595F, 1652F, 1663F. Compare acintyavimoksa (Tib. 
mam par tharpa bsam gyis mi khyab pa) of the VimalakTrtinirdesa, transl., p. 250=158. 

155 A ‘semblance’ of an unhindered liberation, i.e., a liberation similar to that of the Buddhas assuring a complete 
dominance over objects. 

156 By mind, here we should understand the manas (in Chinese, yi) also called mana-indriya, mana-dyatana, mano- 
dhdtu, organ and support of the mental consciousness ( manovijnana). 

157 Conforming to a canonical topic (Tchong a han, T 26, k. 58, p. 789a4-5; Samyutta, III, p. 143,1. 4-5; Tsa a han, 

T 99, k. 21, p. 150b9-10) cited in Sanskrit in Kosabhasya, p. 73, 243: 

Ayur usmatha vijnanam yadd kdyatn jahaty atm / 
apaviddhas tada sete yatha kdstham acetanah // 

“When life, heat and consciousness leave the body, it lies there abandoned, like a piece of wood, without 
intellection. 

158 Majjhima, I, p. 112; III, p. 281; Samyutta, II, p. 72, 73, 74, 75; Mahaniddesa, II, p. 276: Manaii capaticca 
dhamme ca uppajjati manovinnanam. 

The puntuation in Taisho should be corrected: the period should be placed after yi che cheng. 

159 According to the Sarvastivadin interpretation: the mental consciousness ( manovijnana ) is the result of two 
conditions ( pratyaya ): 1) an immediately preceding condition ( samanantarapratyaya ) that serves a point of support 

(dsraya ), namely, the manas, and by manas is meant that one of the six consciousnesses that has just passed (sanndrn 
ananantaratitam vijnanam yad dhi tan manah); 

2) an object condition (alambanapratyaya), namely, the six things (dharma). 

The result is that if the manas has gone (nirgata), i.e., has left the body, the body is without intellection 
like a piece of wood. If, on the other hand, the manas has not yet gone, the manovijnana that should immediately 
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Answer. - You should know that the mind does not leave (na gacchati) and does not stay (na tisthati). 
Actually, it is said in the Prajnaparamita: “All dharmas are without the nature of coming (dgati) and going 
(gat;).” 160 Then why do you speak here of a mind having an arrival and a departure? 

[Paramarthasunyatasutra]. - It is said that “all dharmas, when they arise, do not come from anywhere, and 
when they perish, do not go anywhere.” 161 To claim that they have an arrival and a departure is to fall into 
the belief in permanence ( sdsvatadrsti ). Dharmas have no fixed nature ( niyatalaksana ). 

Consequently, it is only from the meeting ( samgati ) between the six internal organs ( adhydtmendriya ) and 
the six external objects ( bdhyavisaya ) that the six consciousnesses ( vijndna) arise together with the six 
sensations ( vedand), the six concepts (samjiid) and the six volitions ( samskdra ). 162 Therefore, the mind 
being like a magic show (mdyd), one can “cognize the minds and mental events of all beings”, but there is 
no subject that cognizes (jdnaka ) nor any subject that sees (pasyaka ). 163 

It is said in the T’an-mo-ho-yen p ’in (Mahayanastutiparivarta): “If the minds and mental events of all 
beings existed essentially and in reality ( tattvatas ) and were not false, the Buddha could not know the 
minds and mental events of all beings. But because the minds and mental events of all beings are 


follow it cannot arise. Thus there is no meeting ( samgati ) between organ, object of consciousness and vijnana, and 
the process of consciousness is blocked. See Kosa, I, p. 31-32, 95; III, p. 85. 

160 Cf. Pancavimsati, ed. Dutt, p. 239,1. 12-15 (T 223, k. 6, p. 264b22-26; T 220, vol. VII, k. 419, p. 102c25-103al); 
Satasahasrika, ed. Ghosa, p. 1586,1. 4-8 (T220, vol. V, k. 58 p. 39b 16-20): Yad api Subhutir evam dim. ndpi tasya 
mahayanasya agatir drsyate ndpi gatir na sthanam drsyata iti. evam etat Subhute tasya mahaydnasyagatir na 
drsyate ndpi gatir na sthanam drsyate. tat kasya hetoh. acala hi Subhute darvadharmds te na kvacid gacchanti na 
kutascid agacchanti na kvacit tisthanti. - Subhuti said: “In this Mahayana, neither coming nor going nor staying is 
noticed.” That is good, O Subhuti: in this Mahayana, no coming nor going nor staying are noticed. Why? Immobile, 
O Subhuti, are all dharmas; they do not go anywhere, they do not come from anywhere, and they do not stay 
anywhere. 

161 This Paramarthasunyatasutra, the original Sanskrit text of which will be found below (p. 2135F), states that the 
five skandhas - and consequently all conditioned dharmas - do not come from anywhere and do not go anywhere: 
Caksur bhiksava utpadyamanam na kutascid dgacchati, nirudhyamdmanam ca na kvacit samnicayam gacchati. 

162 Cf. Majjhima, I, p. 293: Yd ca vedand yd ca sannayan ca vihhanam ime dhammd samsattha no visamsattha, na 
ca labbhd imesam dhammanam vinibbhujitva vinibbhujitva nanakaranam pahhdpetum. Yam hi vedeti tarn 
sahjanati. yam sanjanati tarn vijdnati. - All sensations, notions and consciousnesses are things associated and non- 
dissociated; it is impossible to separate them one from another and to show their differences, for whatever one feels, 
that one conceives, and whatever one conceives, that one cognizes. 

163 In other words, knowing the movements of mind of all beings does not consist of detailing them one by one, but 
of penetrating their true nature ( dharmatd ), characterless like a magic show. Only the Buddhas and the great 
bodhisattvas possess such an overall view. 
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essentially and really false, without coming (agati ) or going ( gati ), the Buddha knows the minds and 
mental events of all beings.” 164 

To take an example: if the bhiksu is greedy ( adhyavasita ), he does not receive offerings (puja), but if he has 
no ulterior motive, he lacks for nothing. It is the same for the mind ( citta ). If it imagines ( vikalpayati ) and 
grasps at characteristics (nimittdny udgrhnati), it does not find the truth and, not finding the truth, it cannot 
penetrate or know the minds and mental events of all beings. On the other hand, if it does not grasp at 
characteristics and does not imagine anything, it finds the truth and, finding the truth, it penetrates and 
knows the minds and mental events of all beings without encountering any obstacles. 


III. ARE THE BEINGS TO BE KNOWN INFINITE IN NUMBER? 


164 The Mahayanastutiparivarta, abbreviated to Stutiparivarta, is the XLIVth chapter of the Pancavimsati (T 223, k. 
12, p. 31 Ic5-313a25). There it says (p. 31 lc28-29) that the Prajnaparamita is a perfection without going because all 
dharmas are without coming ( agamanaparamiteyam Bhagavan sarvadharmagamanatam upadaya). 

This total immobility is also applied to citta and the caitasika dharmas. In the Pancavimsati, ed. Dutt, p. 
116,1. 5-7, Subhuti asks the Buddha: Kena karanena, Bhagavan. bodhisattvasya mahasattvasya cittam navalTyate na 
samliyate. The Lord replies: Tathahi. subhute, bodhisattvo mahasattvas cittacaitasikdn dharmdn nopalabhate na 
samanupasyati. 

165 This problem has already been studied (p. 146-161F, 529-530F, 1682F): how to reconcile the omniscience of the 
Buddha with the existence of an infinite number of beings? Infinity is unknowable for, by definition, one never 
finishes traveling through it (p. 153F). Therefore the Buddha cannot know all the minds of an infinite number of 
beings and he is not omniscient. 

Encountering this objection, the Traite first shows its faithfulness to the canonical texts and states: ’’Beings 
are infinite in number and the wisdom (knowledge) of the Buddha is infinite: that is the truth.” 

On the one hand, the Buddha is proclaimed to be omniscient, and the Buddha cannot lie; on the other hand, 
the canonical texts seem to accept the existence of infinite realities, in space as well as in time: 

1. In the Anamataggasutta (Samyutta, II, p. 178-193), the Buddha himself spoke of beings the beginning 
of which is unknown and that are led into a samsara without beginning or end. 

2. AtthasalinI, p. 160,1. 26-28, posits four infinities ( cattari anantani ): i) space (akasa), ii) the circles 
around the world ( ccikkavdla ), Hi) the world of beings ( sattakdya ), iv) the knowledge of the Buddha (buddhanana). 

3. Kosabhasya (p. 113,1. 21-22) will in turn recognize: “There is no production of new beings. Although 
[innumerable] Buddhas appear and incalculable beings reach parinirvana, there is no final exhaustion of beings” 
(nasty apurvasattvaprddurbhavah. pratibuddhfitpeide cdsamkhyeyasattvaparinirvdne ‘pi nasti sattvandm 
pariksayah). 

But this does not answer the objection in the words of which, infinite realities not being knowable to the 
very end, there is no omniscience to cognize them, and the Buddha himself does not know them. 

Thus, examining the problem more deeply, the Traite finally adopts a more radical position. While the 
sutras and the sastras tell us about infinite beings and universes, those are statements of a practical order ( updyokti) 
and not true doctrine (cf. p. 529F). If the Buddha teaches us about the infinity of suffering, the eternity of samsara, it 
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Question. - But can all the minds of beings ( sattva ) be known completely? If they can all be known 
completely, then beings are limited in number ( antavat ). If they [266a] cannot be known completely, why 
does the Prajnaparamitasutra speak here about “the bodhisattva wishing to know the movements of the 
mind of all beings” and how would the Buddha really have the knowledge of all the aspects 
(sarvdkdrajnatd) ? 

Answer. - All the minds ( citta ) and mental events (caitasika dharma ) of beings can be known completely. 
Why is that? 

1. Because [the Buddha claims to know them completely] and it is said in the sutras that, among all those 
who speak truthfully ( satyavadin ), the Buddha is foremost. 166 If it were impossible to know completely all 
the minds of beings and if one came up against the limits, how could the Buddha say that he knows them 
completely and how could he call himself omniscient (, sarvajna )? But since the words of the Buddha are 
truthful, there must necessarily be an omniscient one. 

2. Furthermore, although beings may be infinite in number ( ananta ), omniscience ( sarvajnata) itself is 
infinite. When a letter ( lekha ) is big, the envelope containing it is also big. 167 If the wisdom of the Buddha 
were limited ( antavat ) and if the number of beings were limitless ( ananta ), the objection [that you have 
raised against the omniscience of the Buddha] would be pertinent. But in the present case, the wisdom of 
the Buddha and the number of beings are both limitless: therefore your objection does not hold. 

3. Finally, when it is a question of finite ( antavat ) and infinite ( ananta ), it is customary in the 
Buddhadharma to reply by not responding (sthdpanfya vydkaranam). The fourteen difficult questions 


is in order to detach us from the world and to save us. He forbids speculation on the finite and the infinite, the eternal 
and the transitory, the grasping of characteristics and freeing oneself from vain proliferation. These metaphysical 
problems are absurd and dangerous. Why debate on the infinite number of beings when the being ( sattva ) does not 
exist? Why discuss the eternity of samsara when the latter is, from the beginning, confused with nirvana? 

Thus the Buddha declined to pronounce on the question of whether the world and the self are eternal or 
non-eternal, finite or infinite, etc. (cf. p. 155F); those are unanswerable questions ( avyakrtavastii ), because any 
answer, affirmative or negative, would be a wrong view (p. 423F). Far from being a confession of ignorance, the 
Buddha’s silence on this subject indicates his complete wisdom (p. 1682F). 

166 Cf. DTgha, I, p. 4; III, p. 170; Anguttara, II, p. 209; IV, p. 249. 389: Musavadam pahaya musavadapcitivirato 
samano Gotamo saccavadrsaccascindho theto paccayiko avisamvadakpo lokassa. - He avoids falsehood, he abstains 
from lying, the monk Gotama; he speaks the truth, he has set off bound for the truth; worthy of faith, he is certain of 
not betraying his word towards people. 

We have seen above (p. 146-152F) how the Buddha’s contemporaries down to the most humble cowherds 
recognized his omniscience. 

167 The comparison of the letter and the envelope has already been used above (p. 153F, 530F, 646F). 
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[among which are the finite and the infinite] being unreal (abhuta), false (asat) and useless ( vyartha), 1 
you cannot make any objection [to the omniscience of the Buddha]. 

Question. - If the finite and the infinite are both false, why did the Buddha speak of ‘infinities’ in several 
places? Thus he said: “Beings who, full of error ( moha ) and desire ( trsnd ), have come [into samsara] have 
neither beginning nor end”, 169 and also: “The ten directions ( dasadis) also are limitless.” 170 

Answer. - Beings are infinite in number ( ananta ) and the wisdom of the Buddha is infinite: that is the truth. 
But if a person is attached to infinity ( anantam abhinivisate ), grasps at the characteristic ( nimittam 
udgrhnati) and gives himself over to idle discursiveness (prapahca ), the Buddha says that infinity is wrong 
view ( mithyadrsti ). 171 

It is the same [with infinity] as for the eternity ( sdsvata ) and non-eternity ( asdsvata ) of the world ( loka ): 
both are deceptions and come within the fourteen difficult questions. However, the Buddha has often 
spoken of non-eternity in order to save beings, whereas he did not speak much of eternity. If someone is 
attached to non-eternity ( asdsvatam abhinivisate), grasps at the characteristic ( nimittam udgrhnati) and 
gives himself up to futile discursiveness, the Buddha says that he acts from wrong view ( mithyadrsti) and 
error. But if someone, without being attached to non-eternity, simply recognizes: “That which is non¬ 
eternal is suffering; that which is suffering is non-self; that which is non-self is empty,” 172 this person, thus 
being based on the vision of non-eternity ( asdsvatavipasyandsrita ), enters into the emptiness of things 
(i dharmasunyata) and is in the truth. This is why we know that non-eternity introduces one into the real 
truth, but also makes up part of the fourteen difficult questions for, by [hypostatizing it], by becoming 
attached to its causes and conditions ( hetupratyaydbhinvisdt ), that is a wrong view ( mithyadrsti ). 


168 Once again the Trciite returns to the fourteen difficult questions on which the Buddha declined to comment (cf. P. 
154-158F, 421F, 423F, 529-530F, 1589F, 1682F). In the questions about the infinity and eternity of he world and of 
beings, the four envisaged alternatives are incorrect and no categorical response is acceptable. Cf. Kosa, IX, p. 267. 

169 A free citation of a well-known stock phrase which has given its name to a section of the Samyutta, the 
Anamataggasamyutta. At first sight, it concerns the eternity of samsara rather than the infinity of the world of 
beings, but the two notions are connected. 

The Pali wording appears in Samyutta, II, p. 178-193; III, p. 149-151; V, p. 226, 441; Cullaniddesa, p. 

273; Kathavatthu, I, p. 29: Anamatagg ‘ayam bhikkhave samsa.ropubbakoti napanhayati avijjamvarananam 
sattanam tanhasamyojananam sandhavatam samsaratam. - Of unknown beginning, O monks, is this samsara: one 
does not know the beginning of beings who, obstructed by ignorance and fettered by desire, run about and wander 
[from birth to birth]. 

For this Togion’ which shows many variations, see below, p. 2096F. 

170 The Mahayanasutras endlessly speak of universes as numerous as the sands of the Ganges and of innumerable 
and incalculable buddhafields. 

171 Brahmajalasutta of DTgha, I, p. 23-24: Ye pi te samanabrahmana evam ahamsu anato ayam loko apariyanto ti, 
tesam pi musd. - “The monks and brahmanas who say that this world is infinite, that it is without limit, they too are 
in error.” 

172 Samyutta, III, p. 22, 82, 84; IV, p. 1: yad aniccam tarn dukkliam, yam dukkham tad anatta... 
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Here I have spoken about non-eternity ( asdsvata ) in order to clarify [the question] of infinity ( ananta ): it is 
as a result of the infinity [of suffering] that beings conceive distaste ( nii~veda ) for the length of samsara, 
[but the infinity of suffering is not a thing in itself: suffering is simply very long]. 

[Lohita or Timsamatta sutta] n \ - Thus forty bhiksus from the land of Po-li >14 who observed fully the 
twelve pure practices (, dhutaguna ) came to the Buddha who taught them the practice of disgust (: nirveda, 
samvega). 


173 Sutra entitled Timsamatta ‘The thirty’ in the Pali Samyutta, II, p. 187-189, and Lohita ‘The blood’ in the Chinese 
Sanskrit sources: Tsa a han, T 99, no. 937, k. 33, p. 240b-c; Pie-yi tsa a han, T 100, no. 330, k. 16, p. 485c-486a; 
Tseng-yi a han, T 125, k, 49, p. 814b 11-21. The Pali locates this sutra at Rajagrha in the Venuvana; the Sanskrit, 
sometimes at Vaisall on the Markatahradatlra in the Kutagarasala, sometimes at SravastI in the Jetavana. Here are a 
few translations of extracts from the Pali text (Samyutta, II, p. 187-198): 

One day the Blessed One was staying at Rajagaha in the Bamboo Forest. 

Then some monks from Pava, thirty in number, all dwelling in the forest, living on alms, clothed in rags, 
wearing the three robes only but still victims of the fetters, came to where the Blessed One was. Having come near 
him and having saluted the Blessed One, they sat down at one side. 

The Blessed One had this thought: These monks from Pava, thirty in number, all dwelling in the forest... 
are still victims of the fetters. What if I preached the Dhanna to them in such a way that even here on their very 
seats, their minds could be liberated from the impurities by means of detachment? 

The Blessed One said: Of unknown beginning, O monks, is this samsara: the very beginning is unknown 
of beings who, obstructed by ignorance and fettered by desire, run around and wander (from birth to birth). 

What do you think, O monks? Which is greater: the blood that has been spilled and spread about by you 
when your heads have been cut off while you were running around and wandering (in samsara) for so long, or the 
water in the four great oceans? 

-Lord, as we understand the Dharma preached by the Blessed One, it is the blood spilled out and spread around 
when our heads have been cut off while we were running around and wandering (in samsara) for so long and not the 
water in the four great oceans. 

- Good, good, O monks! You understand well, O monks, the Dhanna preached by me... 

Thus spoke the Blessed One. With joyful minds, the monks were pleased with what the Buddha had said. When this 
statement had been made, the minds of the thirty monks from Pava were freed from the impurities by means of 
detachment. 

174 The Chinese translations mentioned at the beginning of the previous note speak of forty bhiksus from the village 
of Po-li-ye or forty Po-li-cho-kia bhiksus; the Pali version speaks of thirty Paveyyaka bhiksus (variant Pdthyyaka). 
The commentary to Samyutta (II, p. 159) explains Paveyyaka as Pdveyyadesavdsino “inhabitant of the region of 
Pava”. Pava (in Sanskrit, Papa) is the actual Kasia, situated 56 kilometers east of Gorakhpur. At the time of the 
Buddha, this city was the Malla capital. The early sources (DIgha, II, p. 165; Sanskrit Mahaparinirvana, p. 252, 432, 
etc.) distinguish the Mallas of Papa (in Sanskrit, Pdpiyaka or Pdpeya, in Pali, Pdpeyyeka) from the Mallas of 
Kusinagari (in Sanskrit, Kausinagara, in Pali, Kosinaraka). The Patheyyakas played an important part at the time of 
the Buddhas funeral rituals and in the council of Vaisall (cf. Vinaya, I, p. 253). 
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The Buddha asked them: The five rivers, Heng-k’ie (Ganga), Lan-meou-na (Yamuna), Sa-lo-yeou (Sarayu), 
A-tche-lo-p’o-t’i (Aciravati) and Mo-hi (Mahl) arise and empty into the great ocean ( mahasamudra ). 175 Is 
the mass of water contained in this ocean great or small? 

The bhiksus answered: It is very great. 

The Buddha continued: In the course of a single kalpa, during his animal existences, a single man has been 
cut up and flayed. In yet other circumstances when he committed a wrong-doing, his hands and feet have 
been cut off and his head has been has been cut off. Well then! His blood ( lohita ) that has been spilled 
surpasses the amount of water in the ocean. [266b] 

Likewise, the blood that he has spilled during his lifetimes (dtmaldbha) in the course of great kalpas 
infinite in number ( anantamahdkalpa ) is incalculable, and it is the same for the tears {asm) that he has 
wept and the mothers’ milk {mdtrstana) that he has sucked. 176 

The bones (asthi) that a single man leaves during a single kalpa surpasses in height the great mountain Pi- 
feou-lo (Vaipulya). - [A note in the K’i-tan says: This is an Indian mountain and as the natives see it 
constantly, it is easy to believe it.] 177 Thus, the man undergoes the sufferings of samsara during 
innumerable kalpas. 


175 The other versions of the sutra do not mention these five rivers. 

176 Here and in the following paragraph, the Traite inserts into its Lohitasutra three comparisons borrowed from 
other sutras of the Samyukta. 

1) The comparison of the tears is taken from the Assu-suttanla of Samyutta, II, p. 179-180 (T 99, no. 938, 
k. 33, p. 240c250241al7; T 100, no. 331, k. 16, p. 486al8-b23): Etad eva bhikkhave bahutaramyam vo imina 
dighena addhund ... paggharitam na tveva catusu mahasamuddesu udakam. - Transl.: More abundant than the 
water of the four great seas are the tears that you have wept, during the very long time that you have wandered in 
samsara, moaning and crying at being united with what you do not like and bing separated from what you like. 

2. The comparison of the mothers’ milk is taken from the Ksira-sultanla in Samyutta, II, p. 180-181 (T 99, 
no. 939, k. 33, p. 241al8-b8; T 100, no. 332, k. 16, p. 486b24-c6): Etad eva bhikkhave kappam bahutaram yam vo 
imina dighena addhunana tveva catusu mahasamuddesu udakam. - Transl.: More plentiful than the water of the four 
great seas is the maternal milk that you have sucked during the very long time that you were wandering in samsara. 

3) The compassion of the bone piles is taken from the Puggala-suttanta of Damyutta, II, p. 185-186 (T 99, 
no. 947, k. 34, p. 242a28-bl5; T 100, no. 340, k. 16, p. 487bl7-c3): Ekapuggalassa bhikkhave kappam sandhavato 
samscircito siya ... sace samhdrako assa sambhatah ca na vinesseyya. - Transl.: From a single man wandering in 
samsara for a kalpa there would come bone skeletons, a pile of bones, a mass of bones as high as mount Vaipulya, 
supposing there were someone to gather up these bones and the pile would not be destroyed. 

As we have seen above (p. 457F), the author of the Traite likes to construct composite sutras. 

177 Edition of the Chinese Canon printed under the K’i-tan (Tartars), beginning in 1059 and included, in 1068, 579 
volumes. See P. Dcmieville, Surles editions imprimees du Canon chinois, BEFEO, XXIV, 1924, p. 207-212. 
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Having heard this discourse, the bhiksus were disgusted with the world and obtained bodhi. Furthermore, 
learning that the beings of the ten directions are infinite in number, they felt joy, busied themselves in not 
destroying life (prdndtipdta) and won infinite merit (, anantapunya ). 


For these reasons, the beings of all the universes should pay homage ( puja ) to the bodhisattva who 
produces the mind of bodhi for the first time (prathamacittotpddika ). Why? Because, in order to save the 
beings of universes infinite in number, he himself uses infinite qualities ( anantaguna ). As they present such 
benefits, they are called ‘infinite’. 

This is why the Prajnaparamitasiitra says here that the bodhisattva ‘knows the movements of mind of all 
beings completely’. Thus, when the sun illumines a continent ( dvipaka ), it goes everywhere simultaneously 
and there is no place that is not illumined. 


Third Section OUTSHINING THE KNOWLEDGE OF ALL THE 
SRAVAKAS AND PRATYEKABUDDHAS 


Sutra (cf. Pancavimsati, p. 21,1. 14-15; Satasahasrika, p. 68,1. 1-2). - The bodhisattva-mahasattva who 
wishes to outshine the knowledge of all the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas must practice the perfection of 
wisdom ( Sarvasrdvakapratyekabuddhdndm jiidnam abhibhvitukdmena bodhisattvena mahdsattvena 
prajndpdramtdyam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. - Question. - What is the knowledge of the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas? 


I. KNOWLEDGE OIF THE SRAVAKAS 77 * 


Answer. - 1. Considering the true nature of dharmas under its general characteristic ( samanyalaksana ) and 
its specific characteristics ( svalaksana ) is the knowledge of the sravakas. 179 

[Susunasutta.] - Thus it is said in a sutra: “First one must use the analytical knowledge of the dharmas 
{dharmapravicayajndnal) and then apply the knowledge concerning nirvana ( nirvdne jnanam).” 1 0 The 


178 This subject has been discussed already, p. 1067-1068F. 

179 To be more precise and as has been said above (p. 1745F), the sravakas know the general characteristics of 
conditioned dharmas, impermanence, suffering, emptiness and non-self, but they know only a restricted number of 
specific characteristics, solidity of earth, etc. 

180 Susunasutta of Samyutta, II, p. 124 (Tsa a han, T 99, k. 14, p. 97b6, already cited omn p. 1383F: Pubbe kho 
Susima dhammatthitinanam pacchd nibbdne iianan ti. 
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analytical knowledge of dharmas concerns the specific characteristics ( svalaksana ); the knowledge of 
nirvana concerns the general characteristic ( sdmdnyalaksana). 

2. Furthermore, the sravakas know the dharmas that are, respectively, deliverance ( moksa ) or bondage 
(bandhana ); progression ( pravrtti ) or regression ( nivrtti ); production ( utpdda ) or cessation ( nirodha ); 
benefit (dsvada) or defect ( admava ); in the opposite sense (pratiloma ) or in the natural sense ( anuloma ); 
the near shore {apdra) or the opposite shore (pdra of mundane order ( laukika ) or supramundane order 
{lokottara), and other knowledges of the same type analyzing dharmas grouped into twos. They are called 
knowledges of the sravaka. 

3. There are also threefold knowledges: the knowledges bearing upon the the five aggregates of attachment 
{updddnaskandha) concerning their origin ( samudaya ), their breaking up ( viksepa ) and their disappearance 
(i astamgama ) or concerning their benefits (dsvada), their faults ( admava ) and their deliverance 

( nihsarana); ls 2 the knowledges associated with the three gates of deliverance ( vimoksamukhasampraykta ) 
and other knowledges analyzing the dharmas grouped into threes. 

4. There are also fourfold knowledges: the knowledges consisting of the four foundations of mindfulness 
(smrtyupasthdna ); - the knowledges of phenomena (dharmajndna), the subsequent knowledge 

(i anvayajndna ), the knowledge of another’s mind ( paracittajndna ) and conventional knowledge 
( samvrtijndna ); - the knowledges of suffering ( duhkha ), its origin ( samudaya ) its cssation ( nirodha ) and the 
path to its cessation (mdrga); 83 - the knowledges of impurity ( asuci ), impermanence ( anitya ), suffering 
{duhkha) and non-self (, anatman); m - the knowledges of impermanence {anitya), suffering {duhkha), 
emptiness (sunya) and non-self (, anatman); ls 5 the knowledge of phenomena {dharmajndna), the subsequent 
knowledge (anvyajndna), the knowledge of the destruction of the impurities (dsravaksayajndna) and the 
knowledge of their non-reoccurrence (anutpddajndna) and other knowledges of the same type analyzing 
dharmas grouped by fours. 186 


But the ‘analytical knowledge’ spoken of here in the Traite does not quite give the dhammatthitindna of 
the Pali, which W. Geiger, in his translation of Samyutta, II, p. 172, translates as “das Wissen von der 
Gegsetzmassigkeit”. In his Pali Dhamma, p. 12 he explains: Das Wissen von der Kausalitat wird hier bestimmt als 
eine Vorstufe des Wissens vom Nirvana. 

181 Time-honored expressions designating samsara and nirvana respectively. 

182 Compare the Arahasutta of Samyutta, III, p. 161: Yato ca kho bhikkhave bhikkhu imesam pahcannam 
updddnakkhandhanam samudgayanca atthagamanca assasahca adinavahca nissaranahca yathdbhutam viditvd 
anupcidd vimutto hoti. See also Samyutta, III, p. 28,1. 26-29. 

183 Four knowledges concerned with the four aryasatyas respectively. 

184 Knowledges counteracting the four viparydsas. 

1Sj Knowledges bearing upon the four dkaras of the truth of suffering. 

186 All these other knowledges have been defined in chap. XXXVIII, p. 1465-1486F. 
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5. Finally, from the knowledge of duhkhe dharmajnanaksanti 187 up to the knowledges of 
sunyatasunyatasamadhi, dnimittanimittasamadhi and apranihitapranihitasarnddhi, 1 88 all the knowledges 
included in that interval are all sravaka knowledges. In summary, this is disgust for the world. 

[266c] Thinking of nirvana, rejecting the threefold world ( traidhdtuka ), cutting the conflicting emotions 
(klesaprahdna ), obtaining the supreme dharma ( agradharma ), i.e., nirvana: all of that is called the 
knowledge of the sravaka. 

Furthermore, it is said in the Pan-jo-po-lo-mi-yi p’in (Prajnaparamitaparivarta): 189 “The knowledge of the 
bodhisattva and the knowledge of the sravaka are one and the same knowledge, the difference being that 
the sravakas do not have skillful means ( updya ), are not [clothed] in the great armor ( na 
mahdsamndhasasamnnaddha), 19 " have neither great loving-kindness ( mahdmaitri ) nor great compassion 
(mahdkarund), do not seek all the attributes of the Buddha, do not seek the knowledge of all the aspects 
( sarvdkdrajnatd) or omniscience ( sarvadharmajnatd). They are disgusted only with old age (jard ), sickness 
(vyddhi) and death ( marana ), cut the bonds of thirst ( trsndbandhana ) and go straightway to nirvana: this is 
the difference. 


187 First moment of the darsanamarga. 

188 Concentrations by means of which one wards off the dangers of the absorptions having as their objects emptiness 
(sunyata), signlessness (dnimitta) and wishlessness ( apranihita): cf. p. 1094F; Kosa, VIII, p. 187-190. 

189 Unidentified chapter and citation. 

190 The texts of the Greater Vehicle often speak of bodhisattva mahasamnahasamnaddha (in Tibetan, go cha chen 
po bsgospa), i.e., ‘clothed in the great armour’. This is mentioned in Pancavimsati, ed. Ditt, p. 175,1. 6; Kumarajlva 
renders the expression by ta-che-tchouang-yen or ta-tchouang-yen, ‘adorned by great vows’ or ‘greatly adorned’, 
whereas Hiuan-tsang (T 220, vol. VII, p. 62al2) translates it as pei-ta-kong-td-k’ai ,’clothed in the great armour of 
the qualities’. 

The Prajnaparamita (Pancavimsati, p. 175,1. 3 - 179,1. 21; Satasahasrika, p. 1298,1. 12 - 1313,1. 18) 
dedicates an entire section to the Great Armor. The bodhisattva, it explains, puts on the great armor when he decides 
to fulfill the six paramitas, not for a limited number of beings but for all beings without exception (sarvasattvandm 
krtena ), and this for the purpose of introducing them into the perfections and leading them to supreme compete 
enlightenment. He practices the six perfections without objectifying them or seizing them (satpdramitd na 
nimittikaroti nopalabhate). 

The Abhisamayalatnkara, I, v. 43, condenses this section into the following stanza: 

Ddndsau sadvidhe tesdm pratyekam samgrahena yd / 
samndhapratipattih sa sadbhih satkair yathoditd // 

“The action [consisting of] putting on the annor is represented by six sextads, the six [paramitas], 
generosity, etc., combined one with the others respectively.” 

The samnahapratipatti thus consists of six sextads [combinations of generosity with the other five 
paramitas, of morality with the other five paramitas, etc.]: which makes a total of thirty-six aspects. 

For the ‘great annor” see also Aloka, p. 84-85. 
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II. KNOWLEDGE OF THE PRATYEKABUDDHAS 93 


Question. - This, then, is the knowledge of the sravakas. Now what is the knowledge of the 
pratyekabuddhas? 

Answer. - The knowledge of the pratyekabuddhas is the same as the knowledge of the sravakas with the 
exception of time ( kdla ), sharp faculties ( tiksnendriya ) and merits ( punya ). 

1. Time (kdla). - When there is no Buddha in the world or, as well, when the Buddhadharma does not exist, 

the ascetic who, after a minor occurence (, nidana ), leaves home and obtains bodhi, is called 

pratyekabuddha. 

2. Sharp faculties ( tiksnendriya ). - Pratyekabuddhas differ [from sravakas] by their keen faculties, but their 
manner of being (dharmata) is similar ( tulya ). It is thanks to the depth of their knowledge 
(jndnagambhiratd) alone that the ascetic obtains the bodhi of the pratyekabuddha. 

3. Merits (punya ). - This is a matter of merits bringing the physical marks ( laksana ): one mark, two marks, 
or up to thirty-one marks. 193 

If, when the Buddhadharma is still in existence, an ascetic has first of all obtained the quality of an arya and 
then becomes arhat after the disappearance of the holy Dharma ( saddharmavipralopa ), he is also called 
pratyekabuddha but his body does not possess the physical marks. 194 

If the pratyekabuddha is very quick ( ksipra ), his career (caiyd) is four lifetimes; if he is slow ( manda ), it is 
prolonged even for as long as one hundred kalpas. Like the sravaka: if he is fast, three lifetimes; if he is 
slow, sixty kalpas. 195 


191 This subject has already been treated above, p. 1068-1069F 

19i Such as the king who, seeing the wreckage of his garden, understood the futility of things and attained the state 
of pratyekabuddha: see p. 1068F. 

193 Sharp faculties and physical marks are characteristic of the pratyekabuddhas living alone, like rhinoceroses 
(kadgavisanakalpa): see p. 1069F and n. 

194 This is a question of the pratyekabuddha living in a group ( vargacarin). These are former sravakas who entered 
the Path during the reign of a Buddha, but only accede to bodhi during a time when the Buddha and his Dhanna 
have disappeared: cf. Kosa, III, p. 195. 

Conversely, there are bodhisattvas who withdraw and become either sravakas or pratyekabuddhas: cf. 
Suramgamasamadhi, transl.,p. 240-241. 

195 For the Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 83, p. 428b27-28), usually sixty kalpas are necessary in order to acquire the bodhi of 
the sravakas, one hundred kalpas to acquire that of the pratyekabuddhas, three incalculable periods to acquire that of 
the Buddhas. But there are exceptions. 

On the lineage ( gotra ), the realizations (samudagama), the abodes ( vihdra ) and the conduct ( caritra) of 
pratyekabuddhas, see Asanga’s Yogacarabhumi, Pratyekabuddhabhumi, ed. A. Wayman, Journal of Indian and 
Buddhist Studies, VIII, 1960, p. 376-377 (T 1579, k. 34, 477c-478a). 
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This has been fully described earlier (p. 1068-1069F). 


III. EMINENT KNOWLEDGE OF THE BODHISATTVA 


Question. - According to the Buddha’s words, there are four kinds of fruit of the religious life 
(sramanyaphala ), four kinds of arya from the srotaapanna to the arhat, five kinds of sons of the Buddha 
( buddhaputra ) from the srotaapanna up to the pratyekabuddha, and three kinds of bodhi: the bodhi of the 
arhats, the bodhi of the pratyekabuddhas and the bodhi of the Buddhas. The bodhisattva does not appear 
anywhere among these arhats, these sons of the Buddha and these bodhis. Why then does the 
Prajnaparamitasutra speak here of the bodhisattva “outshining the knowledge of all the sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas”? 

Answer. - The Dharma of the Buddha is of two kinds: i) the Dharma of the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas, 
and if) the Dharma of the Mahayana. The Dharma of the sravakas is small (hma) and praises the things 
concerning the sravakas alone; it does not speak of things that concern the bodhisattva. The Dharma of the 
Mahayana is vast (mahat) and deals with things relative to the bodhisattva-mahasattva: the production of 
the mind of awakening ( cittotpada ), the development of the ten levels (dasabhumibhdvand), the access to 
certainty (; niyamavakranti ), the purification of the Buddha fields ( buddhaksetraparisodhana ), the 
maturation of beings ( sattvaparipdcana ) and the attainment of supreme enlightenment ( abhisambodhi ). In 
this Dharma, it is said that the bodhisattva follows on from the Buddha and should be honored as he is: he 
contemplates the [true] nature of dharmas (bhutalaksana) in a similar way, he is a field of merit 
(punyaksetra ) and he dominates the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas. 

In many places, the Mahayanasutras praise the knowledge of the bodhisattva-mahasattva which prevails 
over that of the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas. 
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[Ratnakutasutra]} 96 - In the Pao-ting-king, (Ratnakutasutra) it is said: 197 The noble cakravartin king who 


196 The Traite, under the title of Ratnakutasutra, rendered in Chinese by Kumarajlva as Pao-ting king, is referring 
here to the Kasyapaparivarta which has come down to us in a somewhat mutilated Indian version (ed. A. von Stael- 
Holstein, Chang-hai, 1926), one Tibetan translation (Tib. Trip., vol. 24, no. 760, 43) and four Chinese translations 
made under the Han between 178 and 184, under the Tsin between 265 and 420 (T 351), under the Ts’in between 
350 and 431 (T 310, k. 112, p. 631-638) and by Che-hou under the Song, about 982 (T 352). All these sources are 
reproduced in von Stael-Holstein which I [Lamotte] will designate as KP (Kasyapaparivarta). F. Weller has 
dedicated an important series of works to them and has proposed a number of amendments to the Sanskrit text. I will 
cite here only the following: Zum Kasyapaparivarta, Verdeutschung des sanskrit-tibetischen Textes, Leipzig, 1965; 
Kasyapaparivarta nach des Han-Fassung verdeutscht, Buddhist Yearly, 1986-70, Halle, 1970, p. 57-221; 
Kasyapaparivarta nach der Djin-Fassung verdeutscht, Mitteilungen des Instituts fur Orientforschung, XII, 1966, p. 
379-462; Die Sung-Fassung des Kasyapaparivarta, Monumenta Serica, XXV, 1966, p. 207-362. 

At some undetermined date, the Kasyapaparivarta was incorporated into a vast collection of about fifty 
Mahayana sutras, a collection known under the name of Ratnakuta in Sanskrit, Pao tsi king (less often, Pao ting 
king) in Chinese, dkon-brtegs in Tibetan. The Chinese Ta pao tsi king (T 310) in 120 kiuan, was compiled at Lo- 
yang, under the T’ang, between 706 and 713, by Bodhiruci, a brahmin from southern India converted to Buddhism. 
To this purpose, Bodhiruci resorted to some earlier Chinese translations: “He used as many as 23 sutras; 15 other 
sutras of which translations also existed, were re-translated by him, either because the translations of his 
predecessors were not satisfactory or because the Sanskrit version that he was using differed from those previously 
translated; finally, he gave a new translation of 11 sutras. 1 ' (P. Dcmieville, Inde Classique, II, p. 434). In this Ta pao 
tsi king, the version of the Kasyapaparivarta is in the 43 rd place: this is the version entitled P ’ou ming p ’ou sa, done 
at the time of the Ts’in by a translator whose name has been lost. - The Tibetan dkon-brtseg (Tib. Trip., vol. 22-24, 
no. 760) which includes 49 sutras was translated at the beginning of the 9 th century by Jinamitra, Surendrabodhi and 
Ye-ses sde (cf. Lalou, La version tibetaine du Ratnakuta, JA, Oct.-Dec., 1927, p. 233-259). 

The history of the Sanskrit Ratnakuta as a collection of sutras still remains obscure. The Chinese, followed 
later by the Tibetans, are almost the only ones to affirm its existence. In the K’ai yuan (T 2154, k. 9, p. 570b4-12) 
we read: “In the past, during the Tcheng-kouan period (627-649), the Dharma teacher Hiuan-tsang traveled to India 
and returned with Sanskrit texts. In the Hong fou sseu, he translated the Mahabodhisattvapitakasutra, the twelfth 
‘assemblage’ of the Ratnakuta. Later, when at Yu houa kong sseu he had finished translating the Mahaprajna (T 
220), the monks invited him to translate the Ratnakuta immediately. The Dharma teacher Hiuan-tsang said: “The 
merit in translating the Ratnakuta is not inferior to that of translating the Prajna. The time remaining in my life is 
brief; I am afraid that I cannot finish the work.” As the requests addressed to him did not stop, he began to translate 
the text hastily. He was able to make only a few lines, and he said, sighing: “This sutra does not show favorable 
signs for the people of this country. My strength is exhausted; I cannot finish it.” This is why he stopped translating. 
The day that Bodhiruci arrived (about 706?), he again presented a Sanskrit text of this [Ratnakuta], The emperor Ho- 
ti ordered Bodhiruci to continue the remainder of the work begun by Hiuan-tsang.” 

Late though it is, the Chinese evidence is no less categorical. On the other hand, when the Indian authors 
and commentators refer to the sutras contained in the Chinese and Tibetan Ratnakutas, they cite them under their 
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specific names as independent works and if they do mention a Ratnakuta, it is almost always to refer it it as 
Kasyapaparivarta. 

To complete the work of my [Lamotte’s] predecessors, here is a list of citations of the texts in question 
with references, wherever possible, to the corresponding paragraphs of the edition of the Kasyapaparivarta (KP) by 
Stael-Holstein. 

1. Traite, T 1509 (translated by Kumarajlva): - k. 26, p. 253c 17: Kasyapapariprccha (Kia cho wen) = KP, 
§ 57 or Madh. vrtti, p. 358. 

This is not a reference to the Katyayanavada as I [Lamotte] proposed above, p. 1684F, n. 4. - k. 28, p. 
266c28: Ratnakuta (Pao ting king) = KP, § 83 (same comparison but applied otherwise), and 84. 

2. Dasabhumikavibhasa, T 1521 (translated by Kumarajlva): - k. 16, p. 109cl2: Ratnakutasutra (Pao ting 
king), in the chapter on the combined Buddhas (Houo ho a pa p’in). The quotation that follows portrays the 
bodhisattva Aksayamati. - k. 17, p. 118c3: Ratnakutasutra (Pao ting king), in the Kasyapaparivarta (Kia cho p’in) = 
KP, § 134. This reference is interesting. It proves that the author of this Vibhasa, presumably Nagarjuna, held the 
Kasyapaparivarta to be a section of the Ratnakuta. 

3. Che mo ho yen louen, T 1668 (author Nagarjuna; translator Fa-t’i-mo-to in 
401). - k. 4, p. 625al6: Ratnakutasutra = ? 

4. Ratnagotravibhaga, T 1611 (author Sthiramati, about 250): - k. 3, p. 828c26 (cf. ed. Johnston, p. 29, lo. 
11): In the Ratnakutasutra, the Buddha says to Kasyapa = KP, § 64. 

5. Mahayanavatara, T 1634 (author Saramati): - k. 2, p.48a6: Ratnakutasutra = KP, § 88. 

6. Mahayanasutralamkara by Asanga, ed. S. Levi: - p. 165: Ratnakuta = KP, 6 24. 

7. Mahayansamgraha by Asanga, tr. E. Lamotte: - II, p. 143-145F = KP. § 23-25. 

8. Fo sing louen, T 1610 (authir Vasubandhu, translator Paramartha): - k. 4, p. 809a24: Ratnakutasutra 
(Pao tong king) = KP, § 66. 

9. Prasannapada by Candraklrti, ed. L. de La Vallee Poussin: - p. 45: Aryaratnakutasutra = KP, § 102. - p. 
47-50: Aryaratnakutasutra = KP, §138-141. - p. 156-157: Aryaratnakutasutra = KP, § 71. - p. 248-249: 
Aryaratnakutasutra = KP, § 63-65. - p. 336-339: Aryaratnakutasutra = § 139-141. - p. 358: Aryaratnakuta = KP, § 
57. 

10. Siksasamuccaya by Santideva, ed. C. Bendall: - p. 52: Ratnakuta = KP, § 3. - p. 53: Ratnakuta = KP, § 
24. - p. 54: Ratnakuta = KP, § 11. - p. 54: Ratnakuta = KP, § 11. - p. 55: Ratnakuta = KP, § 6. - p. 146: 
Ratnakutasutra = KP, § 15. - p. 148: Ratnakuta = KP, § 5. - p. 196” Aryaratnakuta = KP, § 128. - p. 233: 
Aryaratnakuta = KP, § 97-102. 

11. Bodhicaryavatarapanjika by Prajnakaramati, ed. L. de La Vallee Poussin: - p. 147: Ratnakuta = KP, § 

11. - p. 526-527: Aryaratnakuta = KP, § 97-102. 

12. Ta tch’eng pao yao yi louen, T 1635, Chinese translation of the Sutrasamuccaya, made in the first half 
of the 11 th century by Dharmaraksa of the Song, assisted by Wei-tsing. According to the Tibetan version (Tib. Trip., 
vol. 102, no. 5330), this would be the work of Nagarjuna, and Santideva, in his Bodhicaryavatara, V, stanza 105- 
106, attributes it to Nagarjuna (cf. J. Filliozat, Siksasamuccaya et Sutrasamuccaya , JA, 1964, p. 473-478). 

The work cites five passages from a Ratnakutasutra (K. 2, p. 52bl9; 53al8; k. 5, p. 61 b 19; 62b6; k. 6, p. 
63a22) but these do not seem to be in the Kasyapaparivarta. 
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lacks one son, [viz., the thousandth and last], does not have in full the thousand sons [necessaryto constitute 
his lineage]. Even [267a] though he possesses great power already, his [first 999 sons] are not honored 
either by the gods or by humans; but the true offshoot of the noble cakravartin king, [viz., his thousandth 


13. Tsi tchou fa pao tsouei yi louen, T 1638 (author: an Indian whose name is given in Chinese as Chan- 
tsi; translator: Che-hou, under the Song, about 982). - k. 1, p. 150b24 = KP, § 60. 

- In summary, it is likely that at the time of the Traite, at the beginning of the 4 th century (cf. vol. Ill, p. 
ixF), already there existed a Sanskrit collection of Mahayana texts of varying dates and provenances. Until then, 
these texts had had a separate existence. We know little about the Sanskrit collection except that it included at least 
two questionnaires: one from the disciple Kasyapa ( Kasyapapaiprccha) and on from the bodhisattva Aksayamati 
(Aksayamatipariprccha ). The first, judging from the botanical information that it furnishes, came from eastern India 
(cf. H. Nakamura, A critical survey of Mahayana and Esoteric Buddhism , Acta Asiatica, 7, 1964, p. 48). It enjoyed 
exceptional prestige and was named Ratnakuta ‘Summit of Jewels’ translated correctly by Pao-ting in Kumarajlva’s 
versions. This explains why the Traite designates it equally as Kdsyapapariprcchd and Ratnakutasutra. Incorporated 
into the Sankrit collection, it also takes the name of ‘Chapter of Kasyapa’ ( Kasyapaparivarta). 

The Sankrit collection grew in the course of time and, towards the end of the 5 th century it included about 
fifty sutras, some of which had already been translated into Chinese. This collection also took the name of 
Ratnakuta, not as ‘Summit of Jewels’ (Pao ting) but as 'Heap of Jewels’ (Pao tsi). Brought to China by Hiuan-tsang 
in 649, it was completely translated between 706 and 713 by Bodhiruci who, for a good part of it, used the earlier 
Chinese translations. The Tibetan version occurred only after Tibet’s conversion to Buddhism. A first verion is 
already mentioned in the Index of the translations of the Agamas and Sastras existing in the palace of Ldan-kar, in 
the Stod-than, an index prepared by Dpal-brtsegs and Nam-mkahi-snin-po: it appears under the category no. Ill of 
this index, and this category is entitled “Sutra of the Greater Vehicle arranged in chapters (lehu) of the eleven 
hundred dharmaprayayas of the Maharatnakuta, up to forty-nine chapters” (cf. M. Lalou, Les textes bouddhiques au 
temps du roi Khri-sroh-bde-btsan, JA, 1953, p. 320-321). The second version was made by Jinamitra, as has been 
said above: it is preserved in the Tib. Trip., vol. 22-24, no. 760. 

Apart from the author of the Dasabhumikavibhasa, the Indian scholars and commentators make no 
mention of a Sanskrit Ratnakuta as a collection of texts and everything leads one to think that they were unaware of 
its existence. In any case, when Saramati, Asanga, Vasubandhu, Candraklrti, Santideva and Prajnakaramati cite the 
Ratnakutasutra, it is always to refer to it only as Kasyapaparivarta. 

197 Citation to be compared with the Kasyapaparivarta, ed.von Stael-Holstein, 

§ 83, where the theme is presented in a different way: If he is endowed with the marks of a cakravartin 
(cakravartilaksanasamanvagata ), the prince, even though he exists only in the embryonic state in his mother’s 
womb, is more greatly honored by the gods than his already grown-up brothers who are without the marks of a 
cakravartin. Here, it is a matter for the Traite of the thousandth and last son of a cakravartin king preferentially 
honored over all his brothers because he has the full number necessary to form the lineage ( vatnsa ) of a universal 
king. The latter, in order to fulfill his role, must not only possess the seven jewels ( saptaratna ) of a cakravartin, but 
must also have “a full thousand heroic sons, virile, with excellent bodies, destroyers of the enemies’ armies”. This is 
expressed in a frequently repeated stock phrase (DTgha, I, p. 88-89; Catusparisatsutra, p. 235; Vivyavadana, p. 548- 
549): Purnam casya bhavisyati aharamputrandm Isurdndm virandm varahgarupindm parasainyapramardakanam. 
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and last son], although he is still in his mother’s womb ( kuksi ) and starting from the first seven days after 
his conception ( saptaratropapanna ), is honored by the gods. Why? The first 999 sons do not guarantee the 
lineage (vamsa) of the noble cakravartin king permitting people to enjoy happiness for only two 
generations; on the other hand the last son, even though he is still in the womb, definitively completes the 
descent of the noble cakravartin king. This is why he is honored. 

Similarly, 198 even though the arhats and pratyekabuddhas have spiritual faculties ( indriya ), the powers 
( bala ), the factors of enlightenment ( sambodhyanga ), the members of the Path (marganga), 199 the six 
superknowledges (sadabhijna ), the power of the trances ( dhyana ) and wisdom (prajnd), even though they 
realize the highest point of the truth (bhutakoti ) and are a field of merit (punyaksetra ) for beings, they are 
not honored by the Buddhas of the ten directions. On the other hand, in the womb of the fetters 
(samyojana ), the passions ( klesa ), the bonds of desire (kamabandhana ) and the threefold poison 
(visatraya), the bodhisattva who has just produced the mind of peerless bodhi 

( prathamanuttarabodhicittotpada ) is honored by the Buddhas before having done what had to be done 
(i akrtakrtya ). It is only gradually that he will cultivate the six perfections ( paramita), acquire the power of 
skillful means ( updyabala ), enter into the position of Bodhisattva ( bodhisattvaniydma ) and succeed in 
obtaining the knowledge of all the aspects (sarvakarajnata) and save innumerable beings. But [from his 
first production of the bodhi mind] he prevents the rupture ( anupaccheddya sthasyati ) of the Buddha 
lineage ( buddhavamsa ), of the lineage of the Dharma ( dharmavamsa ) and the lineage of the Community 
(, samghavamsa ); he prevents the rupture of the causes and conditions ( hetupratyaya ) assuring pure 
happiness ( visuddhasukha ) in the heavens ( svarga ) and in this world ( ihaloka ). [This is why he is honored 
by the Buddhas as soon as he is conceived]. 

Thus the Kia-lo-p ’in-k ’ie (kalavinka ) bird, when it is still within the egg ( andakosa ), surpasses all other 
birds ( sarvapaksiganam abhibhavati) by the melody of its songs ( rutaravitena ). Similarly the bodhisattva- 
mahasattva, even before leaving the shell of ignorance ( avidydndakosa ), surpasses the sravakas, 
pratyekabuddhas and heretics by the sound of his preaching ( dharmadesana ) and his teachings 
( upadesa ). 200 


198 Cf. Kasyapaparivarta, § 83 which is expressed more consisely: Evam eva kasyapa prathamacittotpadiko 
bodhisattvcih aparipakvendriya kalamahabhutagata eva samanodatha ca punar balcivantard tatra purvadarsano 
devci sprham utpadayanti, na tv evdstavimoksadhyayisv arhatsu, tat kasmad hetoh. sa hi 

buddhavamsasyanupaccheddya sthasyati. 

199 Adopting the variant kio tao. 

200 Kasyapaparivarta, § 84: Tadyathdpi nama kasyapa karavinkapotaka cindakosapraksitah anirbhinne nayane 
sarvapaksiganam abhib, yad uta gambhiramadhuranirghosarutaravite[na] evam eva kasyapah 
prathamacittotpadiko bodhisattvo avidyandakosapraksita karmaklesatamastimirapatalaparyavanaddhah nayano pi 
sarvasravakapratyekabuddhdn abhibhavati yad uta kusalamulaparindmanaprayoga-nirhararutaravietna. 

The kalavinka, sparrow or cuckoo, has already been mentioned, p. 279F, 1587F. 
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[ Visesacintibrahmapariprcchd]~ - It is said in the Ming-wang king (Jaliniprabhasutra): The sthavira - 
Sariputra said to the Buddha: O Bhagavat, those who are able to understand the words of these bodhisattvas 
gain great merit (bahum punyaskandham prasunvante). Why? If those who succeed merely in hearing the 
name ( ndman ) of these bodhisattvas already derive great benefit, what can be said of those who also 
understand their words? 

O Bhagavat, if a man were to plant a tree ( vrksa ) without stamping down the ground around it and this tree 
produced roots (mulct), a trunk ( skandha ), branches ( sdkhd), leaves ( parna ), and even gave fruit (phala ), 
that would be a rare thing ( durlabha ). Well, the activity (carydlaksana) of these bodhisattvas is just as 
extraordinary. Indeed, without relying on any dharma whatsoever, they manifest births (jdti) and deaths 
(maraud) in the buddhafields (buddhaksetra) and there, as if at play, they display at will the talents of their 
eloquence (pratibhdna) and their wisdom (prajnd). Then, hearing these great sages displaying this talent of 
eloquence playfully and at will, who would not produce the mind of supreme complete enligtenment 
(. anuttarasamyaksambodhicitta )? 

At that time there was in the assembly the bodhisattva P ’ou-houa (Samanta puspa). 03 He said to Sariputra: 
The Buddha has said that the sthavira [jSariputra] is the foremost of the sages (prajndvatdm agryah ) among 
all the disciples (srdvaka). Today, O sthavira, have you not discovered (upagata) the dharmadhatu, 204 the 
fundamental element of the dharma? Then why not use your great wisdom to discourse on this dharma as 
you will? 

Sariputra. - The disciples of the Buddha (buddhasrdvaka) only speak of its domain (yathdvisayam). 
Samantapuspa. - Does the dharmadhatu have a domain? 

Sariputra. - No. [267b] 

Samantapuspa. - If the dharmadhatu has no domain, how can you claim, O sthavira, to speak according to 
this domain? 

Sariputra. - 1 speak of it according to the degree it has been understood (adhigata) by me. 

Samantapuspa. - O sthavira, have you understood that the dharmadhatu is without measure ( apramdna )? 


201 In Tibetan, gnas brtan corresponding to the Sanskrit sthavira which Kumarajlva renders equally as houei-ming 
or k’i-nien. In the Sanskrit texts, the names of the disciples are usually preceded by the adjective ayusmat (in 
Chinese tch ’ang-tche, kiu-cheou; in Tibetan, tshe dan Idem pa) the translation of which Kumarajlva and even Hiuan- 
tsang most frequently omit. All these epithets of respect have the sense almost of the Greek ‘presbyter’, elder, 
worthy of consideration. Another honorific appellation of Buddhist and Jain monks is bhadanta (in Chinese, tsuan- 
tche; in Tibetan, bstun pa). 

202 On this sutra frequently cited under different names by the Traite, see above, p. 1268-1269F, note. The passage 
cited here occurs in T 585, k. 2, p. 10c23 - 1 lb25; T 586, k. 2, p. 42c9 - 43b2; T 587, k. 3, p. 74a2-c7; Tib. Trip., 
no. 827, vol. 33, p. 198-199, fol. 50b7 - 52b3. 

203 In Tibetan, Kun-tu me-tog. 
i04 In Tibetan, chos kyi dbyihs. 
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Sariputra. - Yes. 

Samantapuspa. - Then why did you just say: “I speak to the measure that it has been understood by me”? If 
the dharmadhatu such as it is understood by you is immeasurable, the words [spoken about it] are also 
immeasurable. The dharmadhatu is immeasurable and is not measurable. 

Sariputra. - The dharmadhatu is ungraspable ( anadhigamyalaksana ). 

Samantapuspa. - If the dharmadhatu is ungraspable, do you find deliverance ( vimukti ) outside the 
dharmadhatu? 

Sariputra. - No. 

Samantapuspa. - Why? 

Sariputra. - Because the dharmdahatu is inseparable ( avyatirikta ) from it. 

Samantapuspa. - Is the knowledge of the saints (aryajiiana ) that you understand like the dharmadhatu? 

Sariputra. - As for me, I want to hear the Dharma; this is not the time to preach. 

Samantapuspa. - All dharmas being fixed ( niyata ) in the dharmadhatu, is there something to hear 
(.srotavya ) or something to say ( vaktavya )? 

Sariputra. - No. 

Samantapuspa. - Then why did you just say: “I want to hear the Dharma; this is not the time to preach”? 

Sariputra. - Nevertheless, the Buddha said: “Two people gain immeasurable merit: /') the one who preaches 
carefully; ii ) the one who listens attentively.” 

Samantapuspa. - When you enter into the absorption of cessation ( nirodhasamapatti ),° 5 can you hear the 
Dharma? 

Sariputra. - O son of noble family ( kulaputra ), in the absorption of cessation one does not hear the 
Dharma. 

Samantapuspa. - Do you think that all the dharmas are eternally ceased ( nityaniruddha)! 

Sariputra. - Yes, I think so. 

Samantapuspa. - The dharmadhatu being eternally ceased, it is impossible to hear the Dharma. Why? 
Because all the dharmas are eternally ceased. 

Sariputra. - Without coming out of concentration ( samddhi ), can you preach the Dharma? 

Samantapuspa. - There is no dharma that is not concentrated ( samdhita ). 

Sariputra. - If that is so, all worldly people (prthag/ana ) are also concentrated. 


205 The samjnaveditanirodhasamapatti, the concentration of the cessation of concept and feeling, which by 
definition has no object: cf. p. 1299F, 1307F. 
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Samantapuspa. - Of course, all worldly people are concentrated. 

Sariputra. - In what concentration are all worldly people concentrated? 

Samantapuspa. - It is in the unshakeable concentration of the dharmadhatu 
(i aksobhyadharmadhatusamadhi ) 206 that all worldly people are concentrated. 

Sariputra. - If that is so, there is no difference ( visesa ) between worldly people ( prthagjana ) and saints 
(arya). 207 

Samantapuspa. -I do not accept that there is a difference between worldly people and saints. Why? 
Because among saints, there is no dharma that is ceased ( niruddha ) and, among worldly people, there is no 
dharma that is produced ( utpanna ). Neither of them escape the sameness ( samatd) of the dharmadhatu. 

Sariputra. - O son of noble family ( kulaputra ), what is the sameness of the dharmadhatu? 

Samantapuspa. - It is what was cognized ( jnatd) and seen ( drsta ) by you, O sthavira, when you attained 
bodhi. Did you then produce the attributes of the saint (dryadharma )? 

Sariputra. - No. 

Samantapuspa. - Did you destroy the attributes of the worldly person ( prthagjanadharma )? 

Sariputra. - No. 

Samantapuspa. - Did you acquire the attributes of the saint? 

Sariputra. - No. 

Samantapuspa. - Did you see and cognize the attributes of the worldly person? 

Sariputra. - No. 

Samantapuspa. - O sthavira, what then did you cognize and see in order to acquire the bodhi of the saints? 

Sariputra. - The way of existence ( tathatd) of the worldly person, the way of existence of the bhiksu who 
has just attained deliverance ( vimukti ), the way of existence of the bhiksu entered into nirvana without 
residue (; nirupadhisesanirvdna ). This way of existence is a single way of existence; it does not involve any 
differentiation. 

Samantapuspa. - O Sariputra, it is the way of existence characteristic of the dharmadhatu, the unshakeable 
way of existence ( aksobhyatathatd and, by this way of existence, one will know the way of existence of 
all dharmas. 208 


J>6 In Tibetan, chos kyi dbyins hkhrugs pahi tin lie hdzin. 

207 The identity of worldly people and the saints is one of the favorite themes of the Mahayanasutras: cf. 
Vimalakirtinirdesa, transl., p. 143, note 5; 156-157; 235; Suramgamasamadhi, transl. p. 184. 
i08 In the Tibetan version, Samantapuspa says to Sariputra: de b€in did de ni ma log pa de bsin did dan /g€an ma 
yin pa de b€in did dan / mi hgyur ba de b€in did dan / mi hkhrugs pa de b€in did de / btsun pa Sarihi bu de bsin did 
chos thams cad kyi de bsin did rjes su rig par byaho / 
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Then Sariputra said to the Buddha: Bhagavat, there is no object ( vastu ) that the great mass of fire 
(i agniskandha ) does not consume. It is the same for the words spoken by those individuals who affirm that 
all dharmas enter into the dharmadhatu. 


[Vimalaldrtinirdesasutra .] - Finally, as is said in the Wei-mo-kie king (Vimalaklrtisutra), Sariputra and 
other sravakas said that they themselves were incapable of going to visit Vimalaklrti in order to ask him 
about his sickness and each of them told how, at another time, they had been greeted with derision by 
Vimalaklrti. 209 


Thus, in many sutras, it is said that “the knowledge of the bodhisattva outshines that of the sravakas and 
pratykebuddhas.” 


IV. OUTSTANDING QUALITIES OF THE BODHISATTVA 


Question. - For what reasons does the knowledge of the bodhisattva outshine that of the sravaka and 
pratyekabuddha? 

Answer. - As is said in the Pen-cheng king (Jatakasutra), the bodhisattva has accumulated the knowledges 
for innumerable incalculable kalpas ( aprameyasamkhyeyakalpa ). For innumerable kalpas, there is no 
suffering that he has not undergone, no deed that he has not accomplished. 

In search of the Dharma, he has gone into the fire; 210 he has thrown himself down [from the top of a 
mountain]; 211 his skin was flayed; 212 with one of his bones as pen, his blood as ink and his skin as paper, he 
transcribed a sutra. 213 It was out of love for the Dharma that he suffered these enormous torments. 

In order to acquire knowledge, from lifetime to lifetime he venerated his teachers, looking upon them as 
Buddhas. He recited, studied and penetrated all the existing sutras. 214 For innumerable incalculable kalpas 


This way of being ( tathata) is the way of being without mistake ( aviparyasatathata'), the infallible way of 
being (ananyatathata), the immutable way of being (aviparinamatathata), the unshakeable way of being 
(i aksobhyatathata). O bhadanta Sariputra, the way of being of all dhannas should be known by this way of being. 

209 See chap. Ill of the VimalakTrtinirdesa, transl. p. 141-218. 

210 Avadana of Dharmagavesin or Subhasitagavesin: cf. p. 690F, note. 

211 Jataka of the rsi who threw himself down at the feet of the Buddha Kaundinya from the summit of a high 
mountain (cf. p. 75 IF); story to be compared with the story of the young brahmin in search of a stanza (p. 689F, 
note). 

212 Jataka of the flayed naga (cf. p. 853-855F). 

213 Jataka of Dharmarakta or Dhannarata (cf. p. 975-976F; below, k. 49, p. 412a). 
i14 Adopting the variant kiai-t’o. 
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he ceaselssly reflected and thought. He investigated everything, beautiful and ugly, profound and 
superficial, good and bad, pure and impure, eternal and transitory, existent and non-existent, etc. He 
meditated, analyzed and questioned. In view of knowledge, he venerated the Buddhas, bodhisattvas and 
sravakas. He heard the Dharma, questioned, trusted, reflected properly and acted in conformity with the 
Dharma. 

Completely fulfilling such causes and conditions of knowledge, how could he not outshine the sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas? 

Finally, the wisdom ( prajna) of the bodhisattva is assisted and adorned by the first five perfections 
(paramita). He possesses the power of skillful means ( updyabala ); he has thoughts of loving-kindness 
(maitri) and compassion ( karuna ) for all beings; he is not obstructed by wrong views ( mithyddrsti ); he 
dwells in the ten levels ( bhumi ); his knowledge (jnana ) is profound ( gambhira ) and his strength (prabhava ) 
is great. For these great reasons, he outshines the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas; for these great reasons, the 
lesser ones disappear by themselves. The arhats and pratyekabuddhas do not have these prerogatives. This 
is why the Prajnaparamitasutra says here: “The bodhisattva who wants to outshine the sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas should practice the perfection of wisdom.” 


Fourth Section OBTAINING THE GATES OF RECOLLECTION 
AND CONCENTRATION 

NOTE ON DHARANI 


Here the Traite returns to the dharanl studied above (p. 317-32IF, 328F). It is not correctly called a mantra, 
a magical formula as is usually translated; it is first and foremost the memorizing of the teachings of all the 
Buddhas. This is indeed how the Tibetans and Chinese understood the term; the former render it as gzuns 
‘holder’, related to the perfect of the root hdzin pa ‘to lay hold of, to seize’; the latter transcribe it by the 
characters t’o-lo-ni or t’o-lien-ni, or translate it as tsong-tch’e, ‘completely retaining’. 

Already in the canonical sutras (Majjhima, I, p. 480; II, p. 173), Sakyamuni applied it to the operations 
required of the bhiksu who seeks the truth: 

1. He lends ear and listens to the teaching ( ohitasoto dhammam sunati). 

2. Having listened to the teaching, he keeps it in his memory ( satvd dhammmam dhdreti). 

3. He examines the meaning of the teachings that he keeps in his memory ( dhdritdnam dhammanam 
upaparikkhati). 

4. While he is examining the meaning, the teachings become imprinted in him ( attham upaparikkhato 
dhammd nijjhanam khamanti). 
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Hearing ( sravana ), memorizing (dhdrand), examining ( upapanksana ) and strong adherence to the 
teachings ( dhannanidhydnaksdnti ) summarize the spiritual program of the Buddha’s disciples, learned 
(bahusruta ), endowed with memory (smrta) and clear ( samprajdnat ). 

According to the Anguttara, II, p. 178, the disciple who memorizes the entirety of the Buddhist scriptures, 
nine-membered according to the Pali tradtion, twelve-membered according to the Sanskrit tradition, is 
described as learned ( bahussuta ) and a holder of the Dharma ( dhammadhara ). The enterprise, arduous 
though it may be, was not beyond the capacities of the prodigious memory of the Indians. However, so as 
not to impose an unsupportable burden, the Anguttara adds that it is enough to understand the meaning and 
the letter of a single stanza of four feet and to live according to the Dharma in order to merit the title of 
bahussuta and dhammadhara ( Catuppdddya ce pi bhikkhn gdthdya attham anndya dhammam aniidya 
dhammanudhammapatipanno hoti bahussuto dhammadharo ti alam vacandya ti). This was to open the 
door a crack to compromises which later Buddhists took part in broadly . 

Memorization of the Dharma gained even more importance in the Mahayana from the point of view of 
requiring the use of a new vocabulary. To the ‘learned’ sravaka ( bahusruta , mahdbdhusrutyaprdpta ) there 
succeeded the bodhisattva ‘in possession of recollections’ ( dhdranipradlabdha, dhdraniprdpta) who, not 
content with memorizing the nine-membered or twelve-membered scriptures, is going to keep in memory 
the teachings of the innumerable Buddhas of the three times and ten directions, and to preach them to 
beings. 

Pancavimsati, p. 219,1. 12-14; Satasahasrika, p. 1461,1. 19-20. - Yat kimcid buddhair bhagavdbhir 
blidsitam ilia lokadhdtau samantad dasasu diksu lokadlidtusu tat sarvam ddhdrayisyami. “All that has been 
said by the blessed buddhas in the present universe and in the universes of the ten directions, I will retain 
all that.” 

Dasabhumika, p. 79. - Sa evam apramdnair dhdrammukhdsamkhyeyasatasahasrair dasasu diksv 
aprameyanam buddhdndm bhagavantdm sakdsdd dharmam synod srutva vismarayati, yathdsrutam 
cdpramdnavibhaktita evam nirdisati: “[The Bodhisattva], by means of innumerable hundreds of thousands 
of incalculable dharammukhas, heard the Dharma of the innumerable blessed Buddhas of the ten directions 
and, having heard, he taught what he had heard with innumerable details.” 

Lalitavistara, p. 35,1. 18. - DhdranTpradlambhah sarvabuddhabhdsitdsitddhdranatdyaipravartate. “The 
acquisition of the dharanis leads to the memorization of the words of all the Buddhas.” 

Aloka, p. 98,1. 3-4. - Smrtir hi granthasthadharanena dhdrayatiti kytvd dhdranisambhdra id. “Insofar as 
memory ‘retains’ by retaining books and their meanings, we speak of ‘accumulation of dharanf. “ 

Just as the three higher samadhis - sunyatd, dnimitta and apranihita - are called vimoksamukha ‘gateways 
to deliverance’ because they lead to liberation (cf. p. 1221F), so the dharanis are aften called 
dharammukhas because they all open the door to memorization of the Dharma of the Buddhas and because, 
by engendering one another, they are in ‘communication’. 

The Mahayanasutralamkara, p. 147, distinguishes three kinds of dharanis according to whether they result 
from retribution of earlier actions ( purvakarmavipaka ), from the effort of listening ( srutdbhydsa ) in order 
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to grasp ( graham ) and retain ( dharam ) the teachings, or whether they are dependent on mental 
concentration ( samadhisamnisraya ). 

The first two are within the range of humans: cakravartin kings, rsis and sravakas have a certain number of 
them (cf. 328F). These are the lesser (paritta ) dharams. 

The dharam that depends on mental concentration is the greater dharam and is the prerogative of the 
bodhisattvas. It can be weak ( mrdu ), middling ( madhya ) or superior ( adhimatra ). 

1. Weak dharam 


This belongs to the bodhisattvas who have not yet entered into the bhumis ( abhumipravista ) and are still at 
the stage of practicing conviction (adhimukticaryabhumi). 

Still affected by a fleshly body, the bodhisattva searches for, writes, recites, studies and meditates on all the 
teachings of the Buddha of his period. 

According to the Traite (k. 49, p. 412a7-10), this is a matter of the 84,000 articles of the Dharma 
(dhannaskandha), or else the twelve-membered teaching ( dvddasdngapravacana ), or else the Four Baskets 
(catuspitaka), namely the four Agamas (Ekottara, Madhyama, Dlrgha and Samyukta), the 
Abhidharmapitaka, the Vinayapitaka, the Ksudrapitaka (minor texts) and also all the Mahayanasutras such 
as the Mahaprajnaparamita, etc. 

According to the Bodhisattvabhumi, p. 96, the bodhisattva must know: 1) that which is ‘developed’ in the 
twelve-membered scripture ( dvddsdhgdd vacogatddyad vaipulyam ), namely, the Bodhisattvapitaka, in 
other words, the Mahayanasutras; 2) all the rest of the other members, namely, the Sravakapitaka; 3) the 
three outer treatises ( bdhyakdni sastrani), namely, logic ( hetu ), grammar ( sabda ) and medicine 
(vyddhivicikitsd ); 4) the profane sciences of the arts and crafts ( laukikdni silpakarmasthdndni). 

The bodhisattva retains these teachings ( srutadhdram ), considers their meaning ( arthopapanksd), 
penetrates the correct value of the articulated sounds and phonemes that expresses them 
( ghosdksarapravesa ), grants well-considered acquiescence to the teachings ( nidhydnaksdnti ) and, out of 
compassion, preaches them to all beings ( nirdesa ). 

From the viewpoint of the Prajnaparamita and the Madhymaka, the meaning or the object of the Buddha’s 
speech and primarily of the Mahayanasutras, is the true nature of things ( dharmatd), namely, the absence of 
nature. Without production or destruction, things are merged in primordial non-existence. The only way of 
conceiving them is not to think of them; the only way of speaking of them is to be silent. Avoiding the two 
fundamental approaches of the mind, affirmation and negation, they are inconceivable and inexpressible. 
The true nature of things being the absence of nature, all that one can say about them is insignificant 
( nirarthaka ), whether it is a voluminous sutra of a hundred thousand slokas, a simple stanza of four feet 
( catuspddika gdthd) or a single phoneme iaksara). 

For this purpose and even before his entiy into the bhumis, the bodhisattva must accumulate the dharams. 
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Above (p. 317-32IF) and in the pages that follow, the Traite furnishes precious information on these 
dharanfs, but the interpretation is not always easy. The bodhisattva strengthens his memory by means of 
mental exercises or even magical formulas ( mantra ) in order to succeed in retaining what he has heard just 
once and to keep the memory throughout all his lifetimes: this is srutadharadharam. 

He grasps the discontinuous nature of spoken language which removes from it any expressive value. Such a 
discovery makes the bodhisattva equally indifferent to blame and to praise: this is ghosapravesadharanl. 

He has recourse to mnemonic techniques ( dhdraminmkha ) in order to grasp the true nature of dharmas. 
Thus, starting with the forty-two phonemes comprising the arapacana syllabary, he constructs phrases 
showing that things are not. Thus he throws light on both the inexpressibility of the dharmata and the 
identity of the phonemes ( aksarasamatd ): “The forty-two phonemes are all included in each of them and 
each of them is included in the forty-two phonemes. This is how the Tathagata, skilled in Dharma and in 
phonemes, preaches in phonemes a Dharma which is not included in them.” (Astadasa, II, p. 54-55; 
Pancavimsati, T 223, k. 24, p. 396b): this is the aksarapravesadharanl. 

There is also a vibhajyajnanadharanl by means of which the bodhisattva distinguishes the respective 
qualities of the beings to be converted and regulates his sermons accordingly. This dharanl undoubtedly is 
to be compared with the indriyaparaparajndnabala , the power by which the Buddhas know the degrees of 
the moral faculties of beings. 

Always according to the Traite (p. 317F), the dharanl, as its name indicates, ‘retains’ ( dhdrayati ) the good 
dharmas and ‘avoids’ ( vidharayati ) the bad ones. By good dharmas we should understand primarily the 
good teachings of the Buddha and, by bad dharmas, the harmful teachings polluted by the unwholesome 
roots ( akusala ) that are passion, aggression and ignorance. By keeping the former and turning away from 
the latter, the dharanl builds a defence against the pernicious consequences of the passions and repulses the 
onslaughts of Mara and his cohorts. It is mindfulness ( smrti ) and, at the same time, protection ( raksd, 
paritra). 

In the same place, the Traite presents a learned definition taken from an Abhidharma which, however, 
cannot be either that of the Theravadins or the Sarvastivadins where there is no question of the dharanls. 

“Dharanl is associated with the mind ( cittasamprayukta ) or dissociated from the mind ( cittaviprayukta ); 
impure ( sdsrava ) or pure ( andsrava ); invisible (, anidarsana ) and without resistance ( apratigha ); it is 
included in one element ( dhdtu ), one base of consciousness (dyatana ) and one aggregate ( skandha ), 
namely, the dharmadhatu, the dharmayatana and the samskaraskandha; it is cognized by all the knowledges 
(jnana) except the asravaksayajndna ; it is understood only by the mental consciousness ( manovijiidna ).” 

Hence the differences between samadhi and dharanl: 

1. Samadhi as concentrated mind is always associated with the mind, whereas dharanl may either be 
associated with or dissociated from mind. 

2. Samadhi disappears when a distraction arises and at the changing of existence; dharanl, once acquired, 
persists throughout successive states and successive rebirths: it follows its holder like the shadow follows 
the body or like strong fever follows the sick man. It may be compared to the religious discipline 
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(samvara ) resulting from the taking of vows: it continues to exist in the monastic whose mind is bad or 
indeterminate or who is unconscious. 

3. The prolonged exercise of samadhi is necessary to create dharam. 

Very clear information on the elementary dharams to be cultivated by the bodhisattva on the stage of 
conviction will be found in the Yogacara treatises, especially in the Bodhisattvabhumi, p. 272-274 which I 
[Lamotte] translate with the help of the Chinese versions (T 1579, k. 45, p. 542cl6 - 543a24; T 1581, k. 8, 
p. 934a3-29; T 1582, k. 7, p. 996b20-cl8: 

Tatra katamd bodhisattvdndm dharam / samsatas caturvidha drastavyd / dharmadharam, arthadhdram, 
mantradharam, bodhisattvaksdntildbhdya ca dharam//1. tatra dharmadharam katamd/iha ... 
adhimukticaryabhumiksantau vartate / iyam bodhisattvasya bodhisattvaksdntildbhdya dharam veditavyd / 

Translation. - What is the dharam of the bodhisattva? In brief, it should be considered as being fourfold: z) 
dharam of the teachings, ii) dharam of meaning, Hi) dharam of mantra and iv) dharam leading to the 
conviction of the bodhisattva. 

1. What is the dharam of the teachings? The bodhisattva concentrates such power of memory and wisdom 
that, thanks to it and merely by hearing, he retains for an immense length of time immense works not yet 
formulated verbally, not yet practiced, formed by collections of names, phrases and phonemes, 
symmetrically composed and symmetrically arranged. 

2. What is the dharam of meaning? Like the preceding one but with the following difference: The 
bodhisattva, for an immense length of time, retains the immense meaning of these same teachings, a 
meaning not yet formulated nor praticed mentally. 

3. What is the dharam of mantra? The bodhisattva gains such mastery of concentration that by means of it 
he consecrates magical syllables destined to pacify the scourges of all beings, and thus these syllables 
become effective, supremely effective and infallible in pacifying many scourges. In the bodhisattva, this is 
the dharam of mantra. 

4. In the bodhisattva, what is the dharam leading to the conviction of the bodhisattva? A bodhisattva who 
is personally devoted to solid [?, sic] causes, who holds wisdom, lives in solitude, eats moderately, eats 
nothing impure, does not enter into anyone’s field of vision, eats only one kind of food, devotes himself 
completely to ecstasy, sleeps little and is awake most of the night: this bodhisattva considers, weighs and 
examines the meaning of the magical syllables offered by the Tathagatas allowing the acquisition of the 
conviction of the bodhisattva. For example, the formula iti miti kiti bhiksdnti paddni svdhd. Thus 
familiarized with these magical syllables, he discovers the meaning in the following way by himself 
without learning it from anyone else: “In these magical syllables, there is no significant value; they are 
purely and simply without significance; their meaning is insignificance.” And he does not look for any 
other meaning than that. In this way, the meaning of these magical syllables is well penetrated by this 
bodhisattva. Having properly penetrated the meaning of these magical syllables, he also accordingly 
penetrates the meaning of all dharmas and he does that by himself without learning it fom anyone else. 
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Furthermore, he penetrates the meaning in the following way: “The meaning of intrinsic nature of dharmas, 
enunciated in all kinds of expressions, is without real value, and moreover it is their inexpressible intrinsic 
nature that constitutes the [true] meaning of their intrinsic natures.” Having thus correctly penetrated the 
meaning of the intrinsic natures of dharmas, the bodhisattva does not seek any other meaning than that and, 
by the penetration of this noble meaning, he conquers supreme joy and satisfaction. The [conviction] thus 
conquered by this bodhisattva on the basis of magical syllables should be called the conviction of the 
bodhisattva. By taking hold of it, this bodhisattva acquires the purity of high resolution in a short time and 
finally finds himself in the higher conviction belonging to the stage of the practice of conviction 
(i adhimukticaryabhumi : cf. Siddhi, p. 731). This is, in the bodhisattva, the dharam leading to the conviction 
of the bodhisattva. 

- The canonical sutras mentioned at the beginning of this note had already defined the steps required in 
order to accede to the truth: hearing the teachings ( dharmasravana ), memorization (dharana), examination 
( upapariksd) and acquiescence ( ksdnti ). While following the same framework, the Bodhisattvabhumi, a 
work of Yogacara origin, introduces a new element by bringing in magical formulas ( mantrapada ). In the 
mantradhdram, they serve to pacify the scourges ( Tti ) of beings, not by themselves but insofar as they are 
blessed or consecrated ( adhisthita ) by the bodhisattva. In the ksantilabhaya dharam, they show the 
inadequacy of language to express the absolute. In the Yogacara view, the absolute is the true manner of 
existence ( bhutatathata ) of things or their absolute intrinsic nature ( parinispannasvabhdva ), but from the 
Madhyamaka point of view, the only one of interest to us here, the absolute is the absolute emptiness 

(i atyantasunyatd) of beings and of things which in no way can be hypostatized. 

- For the Buddhabhumisutropadesa, T 1530, k. 5, p. 315cc23-28, which frequently cites the 
Yogacarabhumi, the miraculous pratyaveksanajnana of the Tathagatas contains ( dhdrayati ) all the 
dharammukhas and, in general, up to the miraculous attributes of the Buddha that it can bring associated 
with these dharammukhas. Dharam is a higher memory and wisdom (adhimatrasmurtiprjha) capable of 
retaining in its entirety the immense teachings of the Buddhas without forgetting them. In a single dharma, 
dharam bears upon all the dharmas', in a single vyahjana, it is concerned with all the vyahjanas; in a single 
artha, it is concerned with all the arthas. Adding up innumerable qualities ( guna ), it is called an 
inexhaustible treasury ( aksayakosa ). 

2. Middling dharam 


According to the Mahayanasutralamkara, p. 147, the middling or intermediate ( madhyd) dharam belongs to 
the bodhisattva who is still on the impure bhumis ( asuddhabhumika ), in other words, the first seven 
bhumis. 

There he is still afflicted with a fleshly body that limits his movements. However, listening respectfully to 
the collected teachings of the Buddhas, he enters into religion and becomes, from the fifth bhumi onward, 
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an excellent preacher of the Dharma, endowed with the dharams of recollection and practice 
(srutdcdradhdrampratilabdha dharmabhanaka ): cf. Dasabhumika, p. 46. 

3. Higher Dharam 


This is the prerogative of the bodhisattvas on the pure bhumis ( parisuddhabhumika ), i.e., the last three 
bhumis. From the eighth bhumi onward, the bodhisattva, rid of his fleshly body, assumes a body born of 
the fundamental element (dharmadhdtujcikaya), travels through the ten directions of universes as numerous 
as the sands of the Ganges, worships the Buddhas, collects their words and communicates them to beings. 
On the ninth blnimi. he utilizes an infinite number of dharams: cf. Dasabhumika, p. 71, 79. 

This higher ( adhimdtra) dharam described by the Prajnas (cf. p. 328F) as asangadharam, is beyond the 
range of the heretics, sravakas, pratyekabuddhas and even beginning (ddikarmika ) bodhisattvas. Only 
bodhisattvas endowed with immense merit, great wisdom and great power can possess it. 

It is not questionable that the earliest Mahayanasutras and the great scholars may have wished to see, in the 
dharams, a memory ( smrti ) increased twofold by wisdom (prajiid), capable of retaining the immense 
teachings of the Buddhas but still contained in the texts. 

In early Buddhism, the word of the Buddha, good in meaning ( svartha ), good in the letter (suvyanjan), 
distinguishes itself by numerous qualities, but is, first of all and above all, true. It derives its efficacy from 
truth alone; it has nothing magical about it. It does not act mechanically like a mantra and asks only to be 
heard ( sruta ), thought about ( cintita ) and meditated on or practiced ( bhdvita ). It teaches deliverance and the 
path leading to it, but it does not depend on the Buddha whether the traveler follows his indications or not. 
Among his disciples, only a few will attain the supreme goal, nirvana. The Buddha can do nothing about it: 
he is only the mdrgakhyayin ‘the one who shows the Path’ (Majjhima, III, p. 6). 

In the canonical works, mantras are rare and seem to be a foretaste of things to come: Upasenasutra of 
Samyukta, T 99, no. 252, k. 9, p. 60c 14 - 61b28 (cf. E. Waldschmidt, Das Upasenasutra, ein Zauber gegen 
Schlangenbiss aus dem Samyuktdgama, NGAW, 1957, p. 27-44); Tripusa-Bhakkikasutra (cf. F. Bernhard, 
Zur Entstehung einer Dharam, ZD MG, 117, 1967, p. 148-168); Atdndtikasutra (ed. H. Hoffmann, Leipzig, 
1939); Sdrdulakarndvardna (ed. S. Mukhopadhyaya, Santiniketan, 1954, p. 4-5); Kdrandavyuha (ed. P. 
Vaidya, in Mahayanasutrasmgraha, I, Darbhanga, 1961, p. 297). 

It is only half-heartedly and rather belatedly that the Theras of Ceylon attributed a magical value to some 
suttas, used them as ‘protections’ (paritta, pirit) and arranged collections of them (cf. Milinda, p. 150-151; 
Khuddakapatha, Catubhanvara). In the reign of Gothabhaya (309-322) the science of exorcism ( bhutavijjd) 
was introduced into Ceylon by Samghamitta, a Cola sectarian monk of the Vetullavada, and welcomed 
favorably by the Dhammarucika monks of the Abhayagiri (Mahavamsa, XXXVI, v. 113). A great festival 
with recitation of a paritta, the Ratanasutta (Suttanipata, v. 222-238; Mahavastu, I, p. 290-295) was 
institutionalized at Po|onnaruva by king Sena II (Cidavamsa, LI, v. 79-82). 
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In our own times in Ceylon and Burma, a Book of Paritta (pirit-pota) is found in all Buddhist households; 
paritta ceremonies are held regularly according to the norms of a strictly regulated ritual (cf. E. 
Waldschmidt, Das Paritta, eine magische Zeremonie der buddhistischen Proester auf Ceylon , Baessler- 
Archiv, 17, 1934, p. 139-150); a mass of paritta, partly non-canonical, circulates among the public. These 
magical practices, along with the cult of popular gods, constitutes what H. Bechert calls ‘the ‘Little 
Tradition’ in contrast to the traditional Buddhist teaching ( sdsana ), the ‘Great Tradition’ directly oriented 
towards detachment from the world and nibbana. The interface between the two tendencies has been 
masterfully described by Bechert in a work recommended both for its precision and extent of its 
information as well as the soundness of his judgment: Buddhismus, Staat und gesellschaft in den Ldndern 
des Theravdda-Buddhismus, 3 vols., Frankfort und Wiesbaden, 1966-19067-1973. We may mention as well 
the following articles: Einige Fragen der Religionssoziologie und Struktur des siidasiatischen Buddhismus, 
in Beitraage zur religionssoziologischen Forschung, 4, 1968, p. 251-295 \Eine alte Gottheit in Ceylon und 
Sudindien, in WZKSOA, 12-13. 1968-69, p. 33-42; Theravdda Buddhist Sangha: Some General 
Observations on Historical and Political Factors in its Deverlopment, in Asian Studies, 29, 1969-70, p. 
761-778; Sangha, State, Society, ‘Nation Persistence of traditions in ‘post-traditional’ Buddhist Societies, 
in Daedalus, Journal of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Winter, 1973, p. 85-95. 

It is more difficult to detect the importance of this ‘Small Vehicle’ on the Indian subcontinent. Acceptance 
of the Holy Dharma has never involved renunciation of ancestral beliefs, local cults or even popular 
superstitions. The Buddha did not favor them; he condemned as vulgar and unworthy all the forms of 
charlatanism by which some sramanas and brahmanas derived their subsistence (Dlgha, I, p. 9-12); he 
condemned monks who unjustifiably attributed to themselves superhuman powers (Vinaya, III, p. 90-91); 
he forbade his monks to show their miraculous powers in public (Vinaya, II, p. 110-112); he hated, detested 
and abhorred feats of magic and clairvoyance: rddhi and ddesandprdtihdrya (Dlgha, I, p. 213-214); he 
placed among wrong views silavrataparamarsa, the blind belief in the efficacy of ascetic practices and 
rituals (Vinaya, I, p. 184; Majjhima, I, p. 433; Anguttara, III, p. 377; IV,p. 144 seq.) and if he was forced to 
recognize a certain efficacy of formulas {mantra), mumbling (Japa ), medicinal plants ( ausadha ), 
illusionists ( mdydkarma ), therapeutic practices ( cikitsd), clairvoyance ( divyacaksus ) and magicians (rddhi), 
he did not fail to emphasize that all this had nothing to do with the Path to nirvana and did not lead to 
pacification of suffering (Vidyasthanopamasutra, in E. Waldschmidt, Kleine Brdhmf-Schriftrolle. NAWG, 
1959, p. 1-25). 

The warnings of the Master were not always taken into consideration. The sramana Srlmitra, from a 
princely family and native of the Western lands, came to China in the yong-kia period (307-313), 
introduced the science of incantation in the Kiang-tong (lower Yang-tseu) region. When his friend Tcheou 
Yi was executed, he paid a visit to his orphaned children and, in the presence of the body, recited three 
prayers in Sanskrit and then pronounced mantras of several thousands of words. He remembered well 
mantras that were efficient in all situations (Kao seng tchouan, T 2059, k. 1, p. 328a; transl. R. Shih, 
Biographie des moines eminents, 1968, p. 44; E. Ziircher, Buddhist Conquest of China, I, p. 103, where 
Srlmitra is presented as a specialist of dharam, whereas it probably was mantra', the two words are not 
exactly synonymous). According to the evidence, unfortunately late, of Hiuan-tsang, the Mahasamghikas 
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had a canon of five baskets incuding, apart from the four traditional baskets - Sutra, Vinaya, Abhidharma 
and Ksudraka - a Kin-tcheou-tsang or mantrapitaka and not a dhdrampitaka as is generally translated (Si- 
yu-ki, T 2087, k. 9, p. 923a7-9). 

By contrast, still on the subcontintent, the powerful learned sect of the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika was 
careful not to allow magical practices to occur in the economy of the Path and if, by chance it makes 
mention of mantra and vidya in its Abhidharmas (Satpada and Vibhasa), this is at a purely documentary 
level: it ignores or pretends to ignore even the name of dharant. Its most illustrious spokesman, 
Vasubandhu, denies any value to magical syllables. He states: “In the curative action of medicinal herbs, 
the Phat svdhd muttered by the charlatan ( kuhakavaidya ) has no efficacy whatsoever” (Kosabhasya, p. 475; 
Kosavyakhya, p. 716). 

One should not look for an unconditional restoration of charlatanism and magic in the Mahayana. Like the 
Buddha, it condemns blind belief in the efficacy of rituals and practices ( silavrataparamarsa , 

Pancavimsati, p. 79,1. 9; Satasahasrika, p. 296,1. 12; as example, it proposes the avaivartika bodhisattva of 
the eighth bhumi who definitively renounces the magical arts using mantra, japa and vidya (Astasahasrika, 
p. 83; Pancavimsati, T 223, k. 17, p. 342b; T 220, vol. VII, k. 449, p. 266a). 

On the other hand, its great heroes, the bodhisattvas, are holders of dharanl ( dhdranipratilabdha ) insofar as 
they hold the teachings of all the Buddhas of the three times and the ten directions, and its adepts are all 
also thus favored who hold, in the form of books (grantha), the sutras, voluminous or brief, where these 
teachings are recorded. 

There are great differences between the sutras of the canonical Tripitaka and the Mahayanasutras the 
sermons of which constitute the first and the second turnings, respectively, of the wheel of the Dharma, 
dharmacakrapravartana (Astasahasrika, p. 442; Pancavimsati, T 223, k. 12, p. 311b; T 220, vol. VII, k. 
437, p. 201b; Traite, T 1509, k. 65, p. 517a-b). 

The sutras of the Tripitaka are concerned primarily with renunciants ‘who have gone forth to lead the 
homeless life’. After the death of the Buddha, these bhiksus recited them together and transmitted them 
orally to their successors. At the beginning, these recitations, accessible to all, appeared as the spiritual 
heritage of the Buddha and the very expression of the truth, but nobody thought to attribute to them any 
occult or mysterious power. 

The Mahayanasutras, on the other hand, were addressed originally only to the great bodhisattva assemblies 
and to a few chosen sravakas; they remained unknown to ordinary people who were incapable of 
understanding them. Written down, entrusted to the care of the great bodhisattvas, they remained hidden for 
centuries in mysterious inaccessible places. It was only five centuries after the Buddha’s parinirvana, when 
the Holy Dharma was in danger of being extinguished, that they were discovered and began to circulate in 
JambudvTpa (cf. vol. II, p. 933-941F; vol. Ill, Introduction, p. xxxii-xxxviiF). There then developed in India 
a bibliolatry, unknown in the first centuries, but which has many parallels in other religious systems, the 
Bible, the Koran, etc. 
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In the very origins of the Mahayana, the first Prajnaparamitasutras appeared as a mahavidya (in the Chinese 
versions, ta ming tcheou), i.e., a great magical science (cf. Astasahasrika, p. 203,1. 10; 233,1. 7; 
Pancavimsati, T 223, k. 9, p. 283b9; T 220, vol. VII, k. 429. p. 156al8; Astadasa, T 220, vol. VII, k. 502, p. 
556a24; Satasasrika, T 220, vol. V, k. 102, p. 568bl9; k. 105, p. 580b27). The sons and daughters of good 
family who take, keep, recite, study and propagate these sutras, who write them down and make them into a 
book (pustaka ), and pay homage to them ( puja) by offering flowers, perfume, cloth, banners, bells and 
lamps, these sons and daughters of good family gain immense merit which brings them, before long, to 
supreme complete enlightenment, but - and this is essential - assures them in this very lifetime of 
considerable material benefit ( drstadhdrmika guna). Mara and evil spirits have no hold ( avatdra ) on them; 
enemies who try to fight them, quarrel with them and contradict them vanish by themselves; the four gods, 
Sakra, Brahma and all the Buddhas guarantee them safekeeping, defense and protection 
(raksdvaranagupti); anger and madness give place in them to loving-kindness and presence of mind; no 
weapon can attack them; they are invulnerable in battle, etc. (cf. Astasahasrika, p. 187-203; E. Conze, The 
Perfection of Wisdom in eight thousand lines, 1973, p. 102-119; The Large Sutra on Perfect Wisdom, 

1975). 

What has been said here about the Prajnaparamitasutras is equally valid for all the other Mahayanasutras as 
is well expressed in the dedications (pannddna) that end them. Different fom the sutras of the Tripitaka 
which originally have only didactic value, the Mahayanasutras do not merely contain the teachings of the 
Buddhas but also have innumerable magical virtues that assure their adherents spiritual and immediate 
material benefits. These are correctly called ‘protections’ (paritrd), ‘safeguards’ ( raksd), dharanls. By a 
quite natural shift in meaning, the word dhdrani, originally conceived of by the bodisattvas as the 
memorizing of the Buddhas’ teachings, here comes to mean the sacred texts in which they are written 
down and which become, in regard to their wondrous effects, a cult (puja) object. 

Astadasa, I, p. 84 and Pancavimsati, T 223, k. 20, p. 364a, transl. - This profound perfection of Wisdom, O 
Ananda, is the entry into all the phonemes; it is the doorway of all the dharanls in which the bodhisattva- 
mahasattva must exert himself. All the unhindered knowledges, eloquence, etc., appear in the bodhisattva- 
mahasattvas bearing these dharanls. 1 have said, O Ananda, that this Perfection of Wisdom is the 
inexhaustible treasure of the Holy Dharma in the blessed Buddhas, future and past. This is why, O Ananda, 

I declare this to you: He who will take, retain, recite and penetrate this profound Perfection of Wisdom will 
carry the bodhi of the blessed Buddhas, past, present and future. This Perfection of Wisdom, O Ananda, is 
called dharanl by me, and by carrying these dharanls of the Perfection of Wisdom, you will retain all these 
teachings. 

- The miraculous action that produces the bodhi of the Buddhas and brings innumerable benefits in this 
very lifetime ( drstadharmika guna) is characteristic of the Mahayanasutras in general and of the 
Prajnaparamitasutras in particular. It does not reside in the total of the slokas, 8,000, 18,000, 25,000 
100,000, that make up these sutras of lengthy development, but is found complete in each of these slokas 
and, what is more, in each of the phonemes ( aksara) of which they are constituted, for, as we have seen, the 
forty-two phonemes of human language are interpenetrating and it is enough to pronounce one of them to 
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express them all. And just as the Buddha can preach the Dharma in its entirety by means of a single sound 
(cf. p. 1380F, n. 1), so his disciples can reproduce it by a single vocalization and derive all the benefit. 

One of the major characteristics of Tantrism is to have condensed the thaumaturgic power of the sutras into 
short mantras, bringing together understandable words, transparent expressions, more or less justifiable, 
with bizarre incoherent phonemes, hrun, hram, hrum, phat, the ancient sound Om, often written with the 
anunasika, the svdha of the Vedas and the Upanisads. These unintelligilble sounds constitute an important 
element of mantra: in many cases, the by a, the seed, the nucleus of the formula and its thaumaturgical 
power, resides in it. They incarnate the deity, the person who possesses the by a, the hrdaya, the mysterious 
name, possesses the deity. The tantric litutrgy rests on this principle as ancient as the Vedas and the 
abhicara rituals: puja, offering, sadhana, etc. (L. de La Vallee Poussin, Boaddhisme, Etude et Materiaux, 
London, 1898, p. 121). 

For the role of dharanl in the Prajnaparamita literature, we should mention the works of E. Conze: The 
Prajhdpdramitd Literature, 1960, p. 79-90; various articles in Thirty Years of Buddhist Studies, 1967; The 
Short Prajhdpdramitd Texts, 1973. - Tantric definitions of mantra (gsah shags), vidya (rig shags) and of 
dharanl (gzuhs shags) in A. Wayman, The Buddhist Tantras, 1973, p. 64-65). 


[268a] Sutra (cf. Pancavimsati, p. 21,1. 15; Satasahasrika, p. 68,1. 3-4). - The bodhisattva-mahasattva who 
wishes to acquire the gates of remembrance and the gates of concentration should exert himself in the 
perfection of wisdom (Dhdrammukhasamddhimukhdni pratilabdhukdmena bodhisattvena mahdsattvena 
prajhdpdramitdydm siksitavyam). 


Sastra. - 

I. GATES OF REMEMBRANCE (DHARANIMUKHA) 


In regard to dharanls, refer (p. 317-32IF) to the Tsan-p’ou-sa (Bodhisattvastutiparivarta). The ‘gates’ 
(mukha) of the dharanls are preparatory practices (prdyogikadharma) to obtaining the dharanls. In a similar 
way, the three ‘concentrations’, samadhis, are called ‘gates of deliverance” ( vimoksamukha )." 15 What are 
these preparatory practices? 

1. Srutadharadharanl ‘dharanl for retaining what one has heard’ 276 


215 The three higher samadhis, sunyatasamadhi, etc., are commonly designated by the name of vimoksamukha : see 
p. 1213F. 

216 See above, p. 318F, 328F; and later, k. 49, p. 415a8; k. 69, p. 540b5-9; k. 74, p. 579cl0-12; k. 85, p. 657al5-19. 
- See also Mahaprajnaparamitasutra, T VII, no. 220, k. 515, p. 634b27-cl. 
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1) Whoever wishes to retain that which he has heard must think of it attentively so as to develop his 
memory ( smrti ). First he should think of an analogous thing (already familiar to him] and to join that to his 
mind so as to discover a thing that he has not yet seen. Thus Tcheou-li-p'an-t'o-kia (Cudapanthaka) paid so 
much attention to cleaning leather shoes that his mind (manas) 2 ' 1 became concentrated and he eliminated 
the stains of his mind (cittamala). 18 In the beginner (ddikarmika), this is the dharanl of retaining what one 
has heard. 

When one is able to retain what one has heard three times, the faculty of the mind is developed and 
sharpened; when one can retain what one has heard twice, it is strengthened; when one can retain what one 
has heard once, it is acquired (prdpta ) and one does not forget anything; that is the first exercise (prayoga) 
of the dharanl of retaining what one has heard. 

2) Sometimes the bodhisattva who has entered into concentration (samadhi) obtains the liberation free of 
forgetfulness ( asampramosavimoksa ) and by its power he retains, without forgetting, all the words 

(vacana ) and sermons (dharmadesana) down to the smallest syllable and the smallest phoneme 
(aksara): 219 that is the second practice. 

3) Sometimes by the power of a magical phrase (mantra), the bodhisattva obtains the dharanl of retaining 
what he has heard. 

4) Finally, sometimes on assuming a rebirth (upapatti) as a result of actions of his previous lifetimes 
(purvajanman ), he retains all that he has heard and does not forget. 

That is what is called the gate of remembrance of retaining what one has heard. 

2. Ghosapravesadharanl 


‘The dharani of entering into the true nature of articulated sounds ,22 ° 

Furthermnore, the bodhisattva, hearing articulated sounds (ghosa), words (vacana), distinguishes their 
beginning and end ( purvaparanta) and considers their true nature (bhiitalaksana); he knows that these 
words arise and perish from moment to moment. 


A1 Adopting the variant yi. 

218 The bhiksu Cudapanthaka was known for his stupidity. The Buddha gave him two sentences to meditate on: “I 
am removing the dust, I am removing the stain” and sent him to clean the monks’ shoes. While perfonning this 
humble task, Cudapanthaka meditated on the Buddha’s words. He finally understood that removing the dust 
consisted not only of brushing the shoes but also and above all of eliminating the threefold poison of desire, hatred 
and stupidity. His conflicting emotions were immediately cut and he attained arhathood. See references given above, 
p. 1543-1544F. 

219 Cf. the Asahgadharam referred to above, p. 328F. 

220 Cf. p. 319-32IF 
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[Normally], when articulated sounds have just perished, beings recall them ( anusmaranti ) and grasp their 
characteristics ( nimittany udgrhnanti). Thinking of these words that have just perished, they say to 
themselves: “This man has insulted me”, and they feel hatred ( dvesa ). [Mutatis mutandis], if it is a matter 
of praise ( varnana ), it is the same. 

The bodhisattva, however, considers beings (sattvdn samanupasyati ) in such a way that, although they may 
have insulted him for a hundred thousand kalpas, he has no hatred ( dvesa ); they may have praised him for a 
hundred thousand kalpas, he has no joy ( muditd). He knows indeed that articulated sounds ( ghosa ) arise 
and perish like an echo ( pratisrutkd) and, like the sound of a dram (, dundubhisvara ), they are without an 
agent ( kdraka ). Without an agent, they are without stability ( asthitika ) and, being absolutely empty 
(i atyantasunya ), they deceive only the ears of fools (, mudha ). 21 

That is what is called the dharanl of entering into [the true nature] of articulated sounds 
(ghosapravesadhdran f). 

3. Aksarapravesadharanl ‘the dharanl of penetrating the phonemes’ 222 


221 The inexpressibility of language is a favorite theme of the Mahayanasutras: see VimalakTrtinirdesa, tr., p. 148- 
149; Suramgamasamadhi, tr., p. 188-189. 

222 Dharanl based on the Arapacana alphabet of which the forty-two letters are supposed to represent all the 
phonemes of the spoken language. It notes some sounds that are not of Indian origin but belong rightly to Iranian 
languages; it was a matter of a Scythian alphabet introduced into India by the Saka about the time of the Christian 
era (cf. Memorial Sylvain Levi, Ysa , Paris, p. 355-363). 

In the viewpioint of the Prajnaparamita, the forty-two phonemes noted in this alphabet are not yet of 
magical worth; they are simply mnemotechniques ( dhdrammukha ) recalling the essential points of the 
Buddhadharma. They appear in turn at the beginning of a phrase used to define the true nature of dharmas. 

This very simple catechesis is reproduced folly in the various versions of the large Prajnaparamitasutras: 

a. Pancavimsati, ed. Dutt, p. 212-214; T 221, k. 4, p. 26b-27a; T 222, k. 7, p. 195c- 196b; T 223, k. 5, p. 
226a-b; T 220, vol. VII, k. 415, p. 81c-82b. - Passage commented on in the Traite, T 1509, k. 48, p. 408b-409b. 

b. Astasasasaharika, T 220, vol. VII, k. 490, p. 489b-490a. 

c. Satasahasrika, ed. Ghosa, p.1450-1453; T 220, vol. V, k. 53, p. 302b -303a. 

Here are translations of several extracts from the original Sanskrit restored according to the editions of N. 
Dutt and P. Ghosa: Punar aparam Subhute bodhisattvasya mcihasattvasya mahayanam yaduta 
dhdrammukhdni/katamcini dharanaimukhani/aksarasamata bhasyasamata .... tasya vimsatir anusamsah 
prcitikdhksciitavydh .../ 

Transl. - Furthermore, O Subhuti, the Great Vehicle of the bodhisattva-mahasattva is the gates of dharanl. 
What are these gates of dharanl? The similarity of phonemes, the similarity of utterances, the gate of entry into the 
phonemes. What is this gate of entry into the phonemes? The letter A is gate because all dharmas are, from the 
beginning, without birth ( an-utpanna). The letter RA is gate because all dharmas are rid of dust ( ra-jas ). The latter 
PA is gate because all dharmas are signs of the absolute ( pa-ramartha ). The letter CA is gate because all dhrmas are 
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Furthermore, there is a dharani that, by using the forty-two phonemes ( dvacatvarimsad aksara ), includes 
(samgrhnati) all words ( vaccina ) and names ( naman ). 

What are these forty-two phonemes? A, LO, PO, TCHO, NA (A, RA, PA, CA, NA), etc. 

[The first phoneme A condenses the phrase A-t’i-a-neou-po-nai (ady-anutpanna)]. A-t’i, in the language of 
the Ts’in, means ‘beginning’; a-neou-po-nai, in the language of the Ts’in, means ‘unborn’. 3 

As soon as the bodhisattva who is practicing this dharani hears the phoneme A, at once he penetrates that 
fact that ‘all dharmas are unborn from the beginning’ (sarvadharmanam adyanutpannatvam). And so on for 
the other phonemes [LO PO TCHO NA], etc.: to the extent that they hear them, the bodhisattva penetrates 
[even further] into the true nature ( bhutalaksana ) of dharmas. 

This is called the dharani of penetrating the phonemes ( aksaramukhapravesadharam ). In the Mo-ho-yen 
p ’in (Mahayanaparivarta), these aksaramukhas will be discussed. 224 [268b] 

The bodhisattva who acquires all the concentrations of the three times ( tryadhvasamddhi ) - concentration 
of unhindered brilliance (dnantaryaprabhd), etc., - acquires each of these innumerable incalculable 


free of death ( cya-vana ) and birth. The letter NA is gate because all dharmas are without name ( na-man ). [And so on 
for the other 37 letters of the alphabet]. 

Apart from these [forty-two letters], there is no other usage of phonemes. Why? Because there is no other 
name that can be used thanks to which it could be expressed, designated, characterized, perceived. All dharmas, O 
Subhuti, should be understood to be like space. This is called the entry into the gates of dharani, the entry into the 
phonmes, beginning with the letter A. 

Every bodhisattva-mahOattva who manifests this skill in the phonemes beginning with the letter A will not 
fail in any of his utterances... 

Every bodhisattva-mahasattva who will hear this seal of the phonemes beginning with the latter A and 
having heard it, will study it, retain it, recite it and teach it to others, can attain twenty benefits... 

- In the Avatarnsaka, a young scholar named Visvamitra informs Sudhana that by pronouncing the 
phonemes listed in the Arapacana alphabet, he broke through each of the forty-two gates ( mukha) of the 
Prajnaparamita in turn. See the section of the Gandavyuha, ed. Suzuki, p. 448,1. 21 - 450,1. 21, and the various 
Chinese translations, complete or partial (T 278, k. 57, p. 765b-766a; T 279, k. 76, p. 418a-c; T 293, k. 31, p. 804a- 
805a; T 295, p. 876c-877b; T 1019, p. 707c-709a; T 1020, p. 709b-c. 

- The Mahayanists were not alone in using the alphabet in question. The Dharmaguptakas, a HInayanist 
sect, recited it as well but we do not know what meaning they attributed to it. It was forbidden for the monks to 
pronounce the phonemes at the same time, similar to the brahmanas; the phoneme intoned by the leader of the ritual 
was to be repeated in chorus by the monks. This, at least, seems to be what the sixth payantika of the 
Dharmaguptaka Vinaya says, T 1428, k. 11, p. 638c21-639a28. 

- The Arapacana formula was called on to play an important part in the cabbala of tantric Buddhism. On 
this subject, see HBbBgirin, s.v. Arahcishcina, p. 34; Ceylon Encyclopedia, II, p. 67-70. 

223 This paragraph is evidently a Chinese gloss introduced into the text. 

224 See references on p. 1867F. 
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dharams. Together, they are given the name of pancasatadharammukha, ‘the five hundred means of 
memorizing’and constitute the treasury of the good attributes and qualities of the bodhisattva 
( bodhisattvakusaladharmagunakosa ). 225 

That is what is called the dharammukhas. 


II. GATES OF CONCENTRATION (SAMADHIMUKHA) 


The samadhis ‘concentrations’ are of two kinds: i) samadhi belonging to the sravaka system; ii) samadhi 
belonging to the Mahayana system. 

1. Sravaka concentrations 


The samadhis belonging to the sravaka system are the three samadhis: i) [samadhi of emptiness ( sunyata), 
ii) of signlessness (dnimitta) and Hi) of wishlessness (, apranihita )]. 

There are also three samadhis: i) sunyatasunyatasamadhi, ii) animittanimittasamadhi, iii) 
apranihitapranihitasamadhi. 226 

There are also three other samadhis: i) with examination and analysis ( savitdrkasavicdra ), ii) without 
examination and with analysis only ( avitarkavicdramdtra ), iii) with neither examination nor analysis 
(avi tarka-avicdra ). 227 

There is also the five-membered (pancdiiga) samadhi, 22S the innate samadhi of five knowledges 
(pancajndna ); all are called samadhi. 

Moreover, all the absorptions are sometimes called samdpatti and sometimes samadhi. The four trances are 
sometimes called dhydna, sometimes samdpatti and sometimes samadhi. The other absorptions with the 


225 As far as I [Lamotte] can tell, this is not a matter of a Basket (pitakd) of texts - dharampitaka or 
bodhisattvapitaka - but a group of attributes belonging to the bodhisattvas. In the large Prajnaparamitasutra (T VI, 
no. 220, k. 378, p. 952a26-27; T VII, no. 220, k. 467, p. 364bl4; k. 529, p. 717b25; T VIII, no. 223,k. 24, p. 394c4- 
9), the five hundred dharammukhas are part of a long series of supramundane ( lokottara) attributes belonging only 
to the bodhisattvas and distinguishing them from worldly people. 

226 Cf. p. 1094F, and Kosa, VIII, p. 187-190. 

227 Cf. p. 1487F. 

228 Cf. p. 1028F, n. 1. 
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exception of the four trances are sometimes called samapatti amd sometimes samadhi, but not dhyana. The 
absorptions coming under the ten levels [of the sravaka] 229 are called samadhi. 

Some say that the stage of the desire realm ( kdmadhdtu) possesses samadhis as well. Why? Since in the 
realm of desire there are twenty-two auxiliaries to enlightenment ( bodhipdksika ), we know that this realm 
possesses samadhis. If there were no samadhis there, one would not find these profound and wondrous 
qualities ( guna ) [which are the auxiliaries] there. Moreover, in the Ts’ien-wen ‘Thousand Aporias’, 230 it is a 
question of the four families of saints (aryavamsa ): how many belong to the desire realm 
(,kdmadhatvacara ), how many to the form realm ( riipadhdtvacara ), how many to the formless realm 
(arupyadhatvacara) and how many to no realm ( anavacara )? The answer is that distinctions ( vibhahga ) are 
obvious concerning them: sometimes they belong to the desire realm, sometimes to the form realm, 
sometimes to the formless realm and sometimes to no realm. It is the same for the four foundations of 
mindfulnss ( smrtyupasthana ), the four right efforts ( samyakpradhdna ) and the four foundations of magical 
power (rddhipdda). Consequently, we should know that the desire realm has samadhis. If it were 
[exclusively] distracted mind ( viksiptacitta ), how would the wonderful dharmas just mentioned occur 
there? Therefore the samadhis occur in the eleven levels [of the sravaka]. 2 ' 1 These samadhis are fully 
analyzed in the Abhidharma. 

2. Mahayana concentrations 


[a. Lists of Mahayanist concentrations.] 

The Mahayanist samadhis go from the concentration of the Heroic Progress ( suramgamasamadhi ) up to 
the detached liberated unstained concentration like space (dkdsdsahgavimuktininipalepasasmddhi ), 232 or 
the concentrationof seeing all the Buddhas ( sarvabuddhadarsanasamadhi ), up to the contemplation of 


“ 9 These ten levels are the anagamya, the four dhyanas, the dhyanantara and the four arupyas: cf. p. 1185F. 

230 Seep. 1186F. 

231 The eleven levels of the sravaka are the kdmadhdtu, the four dhyanas, the dhyanantara and the four arupyas. 

232 Classic list of the 108 or 118 bodhisattva samadhis, enumerated and defined in the large Prajiias: 

Pancavimsati, ed. Dutt, p. 142,1. 6-144, 1. 7; T 221, k. 3, p. 16b; T 222, k. 4, p. 172b-173a; T 223, k. 3, p. 
237c-238a; T 220, vol. VII, k. 409, p. 50c-51b. 

Pancavimsati, ed. Dutt, p. 108,1. 11-203,1. 21; T 221, k. 4, p. 23b-24c; T 222, k. 6, p. 190a-193a; T 223, k. 
5, p. 251a-253b; T 220. vol. VII, k. 414, p. 74a-77c. 

Satasahasraika, ed. Ghosa, p. 825,1. 16-835,1. 22; T 220, vol. V, k. 41, p. 220c-230b. 

Satasahasrika, ed. Ghosa, p. 1412,1. 7-1426,1. 14; T 220, vol. V, k. 52, p. 292a-297b. 


Mahavyut., no. 506-623 
233 Mentioned in Astasahasrika, p. 942,1.5. 
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the deliverance of all the Tathagatas ( sarvatathagatavimuktisamanupasyana ), the stretching of the lion’s 
spine ( simhavijrmbhita ) 234 and the innumerable incalculable samadhis of the bodhisattva. 

\b. Examples of bodhisattva concentrations.] 235 

1) There is a samadhi called ‘immense purity’ ( apramdnavisuddhi ): the bodhisattva who acquires this 
samadhi can manifest pure bodies. 

2) There is a samadhi called ‘mark of power’ ( anubhavanimitta ): the bodhisattva who acquires this samadhi 
can eclipse the power of the sun (surya) and the moon ( candra ). 

3) There is a samadhi called ‘burning mountain’ (ddfptagiri ): the bodhisattva who acquires this samadhi 
eclipses the power of Sakra and Brahma. 

4) There is a samadhi called ‘removing the dust’ ( rajoharin ): the bodhisattva who acquires this samadhi 
destroys the three poisons ( visatraya ) of all the great assemblies. [268c] 

5) There is a samadhi called ‘unhindered brilliance’ (anantaryaprabha): the bodhisattva who acquires this 
samadhi can illumine all the buddhafields ( buddhaksetra ). 

6) There is a samadhi called ‘not forgetting any dharma’ ( sarvadharmasampramosa ): the bodhisattva who 
acquires this samadhi remembers the teachings preached by all the Buddhas; moreover, he communicates 
the Buddha’s words to other people. 

7) There is a samadhi called ‘sound like the noise of thunder’ ( meghasvaraghosa) : 236 the bodhisattva who 
acquires this samadhi can fill the buddhafields ( buddhaksetra ) of the ten directions with brahmic sounds 
(brahmasvara). 231 

8) There is a samadhi called ‘rejoicing all beings’ (, sarvasattvasamtosanin ): the bodhisattva who acquires 
this samadhi makes all beings take pleasure in their high aspirations ( adhydsaya ). 

9) There is a samadhi called ‘tirelessly pleasant to see’ (priyadarsa ): when the bodhisattva acquires this 
samadhi, all beings rejoice in seeing him and hearing him, without ever getting tired. 

10) There is a samadhi called ‘inconceivable reward of qualities ( acintyagimacipdka ), fortunate in every 
object’: the bodhisattva who acquires this samadhi realizes all the supraknowledges ( abhijhd). 

11) There is a samadhi called ‘knowledge of all articulated sounds and all languages’ 

( sarvaghosabhasyajnana ): the bodhisattva who acquires this samadhi can produce all articulated sounds 
and speak all languages; in one single phoneme ( aksara ) he produces all the phonemes and in all these 
phonemes he produces only one. 238 


2,4 A samadhi already appearing in the list of the 108 samadhis; it can also mean ’concentration of the lion’s yawn’. 

235 Unidentified list; the retoration of the proposed Sanskrit tenns is purely conjectural. 

236 Cf. Mahavyut. no. 478. 

237 Seep. 279F. 

238 On the single and mutiple sound, see p. 1380F, n. 1. 
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12) There is a samadhi called ‘accumulation of the fruits of retribution of all meritorious actions’ 
(sarvapunyakarmanam 239 vipdkaphalasamuccayah): when he acquires this samadhi, the bodhisattva, 
although remaining silent ( tusmbhuta ), penetrates into the trances ( dhyana ) and absorptions ( samdpatti) 
and makes all beings hear the Buddhadharma, hear the sounds of the sravakas, the pratyekabuddhas and the 
six paramitas, whereas he himself utters not a single word. 

13) There is a samadhi called ‘surpassing the king of all the dharanls’ (, sarvadhdramrdjdtikakrdnta ): the 
bodhisattva who acquires this samadhi penetrates innumerable infinite dharanls. 

14) There is a samadhi called ‘universal eloquence’ ( samantapratibhana ): the bodhisattva who acquires 
this samadhi is happy to utter all the phonemes ( aksara ), all the articulated sounds ( ghosa ), as well as the 
languages ( bhdsya ), the deeds ( avaddna) and the stories of events ( niddna ). 

There are innumerable powerful samadhis of this kind. 

[c. Concentrations and ‘gates’ of concentration.] 

Question. - Are these samadhis the samadhimukhas? 

Answer. - Yes. These samadhis are the samadhimukhas. 

Question. - If that is so, why not simply say samadhi, without adding mukhal 

Answer. - The samadhis of the Buddhas are numberless, incalculable and infinite like space (dkdsa). 
Therefore how could the bodhisattva acquire them in full? Knowing this, the bodhisattva falls back and 
becomes discouraged. This is why the Buddha here speaks about the ‘gates’ ( mukha ) of samadhi. By 
passing through one single gate, one captures innumerable samadhis, just as when one pulls on the corner 
of a robe the whole robe is pulled off, or when one captures the queen bee (bhrhgddhipa) all the other bees 
are taken as well. 

Furthermore, as uninterrupted series ( paramparya ), the samadhis are gates. Thus, by maintaining pure 
morality (silavisuddhi), by being mindful ( smrtimat ) and energetic ( vvryavat ), by diligently reflecting from 
the first to the last watch (ydma ), by abandoning the five objects of enjoyment ( pahcakamaguna ), by 
concentrating the mind one-pointedly, in brief, by using all these practices (prayoga ), one acquires these 
samadhis: these are what is called the gates of samadhi. [269a] 

Furthermore, the samadhis belonging to the desire realm ( kdmadhdtvavacara ) are the gate of samadhi of 
the anagamya ‘vestibule of the first dhyana’, the samadhis of the anagamya are the gate of the first dhyana, 
the samadhis of the first dhyana and the second samantaka are the gate of the samadhis of the second 
dhyana, and so on up to the samadhis of the sphere of neither-awareneness-nor-nonawareness 
(naivasamjndndsamjnndyatana). 240 

The samadhis of the heats ( usmagata ) are the gate of the samadhis of the summits ( murdhan ), the summits 
are the gate of the samadhis of the acquiescences (ksdnti). the acquiescences are the gate of the samadhis of 


239 Adopting the variant fou-to-ye. 

240 For details, see p. 1027-1034F. 
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the supreme worldly dharmas ( laukikagradharma ), 241 the supreme worldly dharmas are the gate of the 
samadhi of the duhkhe dharmajndnaksdnti, 242 and the duhkhe dharmajnanaksanti is the gate of the 
samadhis leading finally to the diamond-like concentration ( vajropamasamddhi ). 243 

In brief (samksepena), all the samadhis have three characteristics: they are characterized by i) an entrance 
( pravesa ), it) a duration ( sthiti ) and iii) an exit (y yutthana). The entry and the exit are the gates ( mukha ); the 
duration is the body of the samadhi. 

In the sravaka system, these things are the gates of concentration ( samddhimukha ). As for the gates of 
concetration in the Mahayana system, see (p. 1043-1057F) the explanations relative to dhyanaparamita 
where the concentrations are fully analyzed and described. 

[d. The perfections are also gates of concetration.] 

1) The perfection of morality ( silaparamita ) is a gate of concentration. Why? Three elements make up the 
Buddhist path ( marga ): the morality element ( sflaskandha ), the concentration element ( samadhiskandha ) 
and the wisdom element ( prajhdskandha). 244 The element of pure morality ( visuddhasilaskandha ) is the 
gate of the concentration element ( samadhiskandha ) and produces samadhi. The concentration element 
produces the wisdom element. These three elements destroy the conflicting emotions ( klesa ) and give 
nirvana. 

This is why the perfection of morality ( silaparamita) and wisdom (prajnd) are called gates close to 
( samnikrstamukha ) samadhi. 

2) The other three perfections, while being gates, are called distant gates (viprakrstamukha) of samadhi. 

Thus, as a result of generosity ( ddna ), one gains merit ( punya ); as a result of merit, vows ( pranidhana ) are 
realized; as a result of vows, the mind becomes gentle ( mrduka ); by thoughts of loving-kindness and 
compassion, one fears wrong-doing (dpatti) and one thinks of other beings. 

Having determined that the world is empty ( sunya ) and impermanent (anitya), one concentrates one’s mind 
and practices patience ( ksdnti ). Thus patience also is a gate of samadhi. 

Exertion ( virya ) in the face of the five objects of enjoyment ( pancakamaguna ) controls the mind, removes 
the five obstacles (mvarana), 45 concentrates the mind and prevents distractions ( viksepa ). When the mind 
wanders off, exertion brings it back and prevents it from scattering. It also is a gate of samadhi. 

[c. The bodhisattva levels are also gates of concentration.] 


241 These are the four nirvedhabhagiyas of the prayogamarga. 

242 The first moment of the darsanamarga. 

' 43 Before the first moment of the bhavanamarga. 

244 Cf. p. 1183-1184F. 

245 Cf. p. 1013-1020F. 
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Finally, the first bhumi [of the bodhisattva is the gate of concentration of the second bhumi, and so on up to 
the ninth bhumi which is the gate of concentration of the tenth. The tenth bhiimi is the gate of the 
innumerable samadhis of the Buddha. This is how the bhumis are samadhimukhas. 


III. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN DHARANIMUKHA AND SAMADHIMUKHA 


Question. - The dharanimukhas ‘gates of remembrance’ and the samadhimukhas ‘gates of concentration’ 
are either identical or different. If they are identical, why repeat them? If they are different, what is the 
difference? 

Answer. - Above, I spoke of the differences between samadhimukha and dharanlmukha, but I must repeat 
myself here. The samadhis are associated with the mind only (cittasamprayuktadharma), whereas the 
dharanls are sometimes associated with (samprayukta) and sometimes dissociated from ( viprayukta ) the 
mind. 

Question. - How do you know that the dharanls can be dissociated from the mind? 

Answer. - If a person who has the dharanl of retaining what one has heard ( srutadharadharanT) conceives 
wickedness (y ydpdda), the dharanl does not leave him: it always follows this person like the shadow 
(i chdyd) follws the body. [269b] The practice of samadhi ( samddhibhdvand), by being prolonged, ends up 
by realizing a dharanl. Just as a person who has cultivated pleasures ( kdma ) for a long time ends up by 
entering into their nature ( svabhdva ), so the samadhis joined with the wisdom of the true nature of dharmas 
(.bhutalaksana ) gives rise to the dharanls. 

On the condition that it is baked in the fire, a vessel of unbaked clay ( mrdghata ) can contain water without 
letting it leak out and can even help a man cross a river. The samadhi lacking wisdom is like the unbaked 
vessel, but if it obtains the wisdom of the true nature, it is like the baked clay vessel: it can contain the 
numberless qualities ( guna ), past and present, of the bodhisattva; thanks to that, the bodhisattva can effect 
the crossing and arrive at buddhahood. 

Such are the many differences between samadhi and dharanl. 

IV. SILENCE OF THE SRAVAKAS ON THE DHARANIS 


Question. - There is no mention of dharanis in the sravaka system. Why is it that only the Mahayana speaks 
of them? 

Answer. - Do not ask why a small thing is not contained in a big thing; rather, ask why a big thing does not 
contain small things. We do not wonder why a humble house contains neither gold nor silver! 
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Furthermore, the sravakas do not try hard to accumulate qualities ( guna); they only try, by means of 
wisdom ( prajna) to try to free themselves from old age {jam ), sickness {vyddhi) and death {marana). This 
is why the sravakas do not use dharanls to maintain the qualities. They are like a thirsty man who is content 
with a little water in his two hands and has no need of a pitcher ( bhdjana ) to hold water. But if one must 
provide water for a large crowd of people, ajar is needed to hold the water. In the interest of beings, the 
bodhisattva must have the dharanls to maintain the qualities. 

Furthermore, in the sravaka system, it is above all a matter of the [three] characteristics ( laksana ) of 
conditioned dharmas: i) production {utpdda), ii) disappearance (y yaya) and Hi) impermanence {unityatd). 246 
Their scholars {upadesdcdiya) say: “Dharmas are impermanent {anitya) and since they are impermanent, 
there is no need of dharanls. Why? Because things of impermanent nature are not to be retained {na 
dhdrayitavya). Only the cause and conditions {hetupratyayd) that constitute past actions {atftakannan) do 
not perish; similarly also the fruits of retribution in the future {andgatavipdkaphala) which, although not 
yet born, are conditioned by past actions.” 247 

According to the Mahayana system, the characteristics of production and disappearance 
{utpddavyayalaksana) are not real, neither are the characteristics of non-production and non-disappearance; 
the complete removal of views {vipasyand) and characteristics {laksana), that is what is real. If therefore 
the bodhisattva remembers {dhdrayati) past dharmas, that is not a mistake {dosa). In order to retain good 
dharmas, good faculties {kusalendriya) and other good qualities {guna) of the past, the dharanls are 
necessary. The dharanls always follow the bodhisattva from lifetime to lifetime. This is not the case for the 
samadhis: sometimes they disappear at the changing of the lifetime. 

Such are the many distinctions to be made in regard to the dharanls and the samadhis. This is why the 
Prajnaparamitasutra says here: “The bodhisattva who wishes to acquire the dharanlmukhas and the 
samadhimukhas must practice the perfection of wisdom.” 


246 Cf. p. 36F, n. 3; 1163F, n. 1. 

247 The scholars who express themselves in this way are not the Sarvastivadins but the Vibhajyavadins. See 
Kosabhasya, p. 296: “Those who affirm the existence of everything, past, future and present, are Sarvastivadins. On 
the other hand, those who are the Vibhajyavadins make distinctions and say: ‘The present and the past action that 
has not yet given its fruit exist; the past that has already produced its fruit and the future do not exist.’ “ 
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CHAPTER XLIV SYMPATHETIC JOY AND TRANSFER OF 

MERIT 


By means of a simple mind of sympathetic joy in regard to the qualities of another, the bodhisattva gains 
merit ( punyakriydvastu ) infinitely superior to the merit of all other beings, for he applies this merit to 
supreme complete enlightenment. Taking delight in the qualities of another ( anumodand, souei-hi, rjes su 
yi ran bu ) and applying the merit to anuttara samyaksambodhi ( parinamana, houei-hiang, yohs su bsho ba) 
place the bodhisattva in the first rank of the Buddha’s disciples. 

Chapter VI of the Astasahasrika entitled Anumodanaparinamana (p. 325F) begins as follows: Yac ca khalu 
punah diya Subhute bodhisattvasya mahasattvasyanumodandparindmanasahagatam punyakriydvastu yac 
ca sarvasattvanam ddnamayam punyakriydvastu silamayam punyakriydvastu bhavanamayam 
punyakriydvaste idam eva tato bodhisattvasya mahasattvasydnumodandparindmanasahagatam 
punyakriydvaste agram dkhydyate. 

Free translation. - There is in the bodhisattva-mahasattva, O noble Subhuti, a merit accompanied by 
sympathetic joy and transfer, and in all beings there are merits consisting of generosity, morality and 
meditation (cf. Kosa, IV, p. 231) respectively. The first is placed ahead of the following ones. 


In the following pages, the Traite will explain how, by a simple thought of sympathetic joy, the bodhisattva 
surpasses the highest and most meritorious qualities of the sravakas and pratykebuddhas, namely: 

1. the generosity manifesting by way of material gifts (dmisaddna). 

2. the five pure elements ( andsravaskandha ) turned directly toward detachment from the world, nirvana, 
characterizing the arhat ‘delivered by means of wisdom’ ( prajndvimukta ). These five elements are: sila, 
samddhi, prajnd, vimukti and vimuktijnanadarsana. 

3. the very profound concentrations (distinct from samadhi included here among the five pure elements), 
not directly turned toward nirvana and characterizing the ‘doubly delivered’ arhat 

( ubhayatobhagavimukta). 

The first two points will be dealt with in section I of the present chapter; the third, in section II. 

It should be noted that anumodana is taken here in the strict sense of sympathetic joy toward the qualities of 
another, as in the Bodhicaryavatara, III, v. 1-3. There are, however, other anumodanas, e.g., on a given 
exposition of the Dharma (dharmaparydya): cf. Saddharmapund. p. 349,1. 6, and they too are very 
meritorious. 

Along with confession of sins {pdpadesana ), anumodana and parinamana make up an integral part of the 
Mahayanist ceremonialism (Bodhisattvaparimoksasutra, IHQ, VII,1931, p. 272-273; Upalipariprccha, 
transl. P. Python, Paris, 1973, p. 102-103; Siksasamuccaya, p. 170). They appear in the spiritual practice of 
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the Triskandhas which the bodhisattva performs three times each day and three times each night (Traite, 
above, p. 415F, n. 1; 421F; Bodhicaryavatara, V, v. 98; Panjika, p. 152,1. 11-13; Siksasamuccaya, p. 171,1. 
5-6; 290,1. 1-3). Finally, they are classified among the seven higher forms of worship: saptadhanuttarapuja 
(Dharmasamgraha, § 14). 


First Section SURPASSING THE HIGH QUALITIES OF THE 
SRAVAKAS 


Sutra (cf. Pancavimsati, p. 21.1. 17-20; Satasahasrika, p. 68,1. 4-69,1. 8). - The bodhisattva-mahasattva 
who, by a thought of sympathetic joy, wishes to surpass the generosity of all the sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas, must practice the perfection of wisdom. The bodhisattva-mahasattva who, by a thought 
of [269c] sympathetic joy, wishes to surpass the morality of the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas must 
practice the perfection of wisdom. 248 The bodhisattva-mahasattva who, by a thought of sympathetic joy, 
wishes to surpass the concentration, wisdom, deliverance, knowledge and vision of deliverance of the 
sravakas and pratyekabuddhas must practice the perfection of wisdom (Sarvasrdvakapratyekabuddhdnam 
ddnam anumodandcittendbhibhavitukdmena bodhisattvena mahOattvenaprajndpdramitatdyam 
siksitavyam. sarvasrdvakapratyekabuddhdnam silam anumodanacittenabhibhavitukdmena bodhisattvena 
mahdsattvena prajndpdramitdydm siksitavyam. sarvasrdvakapratyekabuddhdnam 
samddhiprajndvimuktivimukti-jndnadarsanam anumodhandcittendbhibhavitukdmena bodhisattvena 
mahdsattvena prajndpdramitdydm siksitavyam). 


Sastra. - 

I. DEFINITION OF SYMPATHETIC JOY 


For the mind of sympathetic joy ( anumodanacitta ), see the Souei-hip ’in (Anumodanaparivarta). 249 

Flere is an example of sympathetic joy. Someone is practicing the qualities [in question, viz., generosity, 
morality, etc.]; a spectator rejoices in it ( anumodate ) and congratulates him, saying: “That is good; in this 
impermanent world (unityalokadhdtu) enveloped in the shadows of ignorance ( avidydndhakdra ), you are 
strengthening the great mind [of bodhi] and you are planting this merit (punya).” 


i4S In the TaishB edition, this phrase is repeated. 

249 Chapter XXXIX of the Pancavimsati, T 223, k. 11, p. 197b-302a. It is entitled Souei-hi p’in 
(Anumodanaparivarta) or Souei-hi-houei-hiangp 'in (Anumodanaparinamanaparivarta). Cf. Chapter VI of the 
Astasahasrika. 
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Imagine there is a seller (vikretr) and a purchaser ( kretr) of all sorts of wonderful perfumes ( gandha ); a 
third person comes near and stands to one side. He also breathes the perfumed air; the perfume, 
nevertheless, does not diminish at all and the two people doing business lose nothing. 

Imagine also a donor ( ddyaka ) and a beneficiary ( pratigrahaka ); a third person, standing beside them, is 
joyful in the good action. He rejoices with them, but the other two lose nothing. 

Such is the characteristic of sympathetic joy (anumodana). 

Thus, just by a mind of sympathetic joy, the bodhisattva surpasses the practitioners of the two Vehicles. 
What more could be said (kah punarvadah) if he himself practices [the qualities in which he is rejoicing]? 


II. SUPERIORITY OF SYPATHETIC JOY OVER GOOD ACTION 


Question. - How can the bodhisattva, by means of a mind of sympathetic joy, surpass the sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas who, themselves, give in kind (amisafl 

Answer. - While the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas are making such gifts, the bodhisattva who is standing 
by, notices them. He thinks about it carefully, is pleased thereby and congratulates the authors. Taking the 
merit ( punya ) resulting from this sympathetic joy ( anumodana), he applies it ( parinamayati ) to supreme 
and perfect enlightenment ( anuttarasamyaksambodhi ) to save all beings. Thus he gains immense Buddha 
attributes. By means of the twofold merit [of sympathetic joy ( anumodana) and the application of merit 
( punyaparindmand )], he surpasses the generosity carried out by the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas. 

Furthermore, by means of his knowledge of the true nature ( bhutalaksana ) of dharmas and his sympathetic 
joy, the bodhisattva surpasses the generosity of the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas. 

Moreover, by means of his thought of sympathetic joy, the bodhisattva gains a merit (punya ) the fruit of 
retribution ( vipdkaphala ) of which he applies to veneration ( satkartum ) of the Buddhas of the three times 
and the ten directions. Thus he surpasses the generosity of the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas. This is like a 
man who, having made a small offering to the king, derives a great reward from it. Or it is like a man who, 
by blowing gently into a conch (sankha), produces a very powerful sound. 

Finally, by the quality ( gima ) of his sympathetic joy, the bodhisattva brings together numberless other 
qualities that, until the end of things ( dharmaksaya ), will not disappear (aksaya). In the same way, if one 
pours a little bit of water into the ocean (mahasamudra), it will not disappear until the end of the kalpa. 250 

[What has been said here about generosity] is also true [for the other qualities of the sravaka, viz., morality 
(sfla), concentrations ( samddhi ), wisdom (prajnd), deliverance ( vimukti ), knowledge and vision of 
deliverance ( vimuktijndnadarsana ): [By means of a single thought of sympathetic joy, the bodhisattva 
surpasses all these qualities]. 

250 At the end of the kalpa of disappearance ( samvartakalpa ) involving the disappearance of beings 
(sattvasamvartani) and the disappearance of the receptacles ( bhajanasamvartam ): cf. Kosa, III, p. 184, n. 4. 
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III. SUPERIORITY OF THE BODHISATTVA OVER THE OTHER DISCIPLES 


After the Buddhas come the bodhisattvas, and after the bodhisattvas come the sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas. However, here [the Prajnaparamitasutra] speaks of the “bodhisattva who wishes to 
surpass the [270a] generosity, etc., of the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas.” What is there to be astonished at 
[in the fact that the bodhisattva surpasses the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas who are hierarchically lower 
than he is]? 

Answer. - It is not a matter here of comparing the merits ( punya ) of the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas - 
generosity ( dana ), morality (silo), etc. - with the qualities of the bodhisattva. The bodhisattva surpasses 
them only by means of a mind of sympathetic joy ( anumodhandcitta ); what more could be said (kah 
punarvadah) when he himself is practicing the qualities [that he is admiring in others]? 

The sravaka and pratyekabuddha adepts are diligent and struggle to practice the qualities; the bodhisattva, 
on the other hand, is silent, but by his sympathetic joy (anumodana) and the strength of his wisdom 
(prajnabala ), his merits surpass those of the former. He is like a foreman ( silpin ) who uses only his 
knowledge and goes away after having given instructions, whereas the unskilled workman wearies himself 
using the axe ( kuthara ); at the end of the day, when the work is examined and the wages are paid, the 
foreman gets three times as much as the workman. In the same way also, in wartime, the soldiers risk death 
but it is the general ( senani) who wins the victory. 

Question. - Since the mind of sympathetic joy surpasses generosity (dana) and morality (sila), why do you 
speak only of the superiority of the bodhisattva’s mind of [without mentioning others’ sympathetic joy]? 

Answer. - Worldly people in whom the afflictive emotions (klesa) cover over the mind and who have not 
eliminated egotism (, ahamkara ) are attached to the happiness of this world (, laukikasukha ); how then would 
they surpass the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas? 

In the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas, the strong (tiksna) surpass the weak (mrdu), but all remain at the 
sravaka stage (sravakabhumi). This is why, [for them] there is no question [of the mind of sympathetic 

joy]. 251 

Question. -The qualities ( guna ) and attributes (dharma) of the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas are very 
numerous. Why does the Prajnaparamita mention only six here, [generosity, morality, etc.]? 


251 Usually worldly people and sravakas do not take delight in the qualities of others, the fonner because they are 
exclusively preoccupied with the happiness of this world, the latter because they seek their own personal salvation 
without being concerned about others. The sravakas excel in the degree of their spiritual faculties (indriya), weak 
among some, strong among others, but they all remain at the stage of sravaka, caring little about the qualities of 
others. 
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Among the sravakas and pratyekabuddjas, the strong ( tiksna ) surpass the weak ( mrdu ), but all are at the 
stage of sravaka ( sravakabhumi ). This is why there is no question [in them] of the thought of sympathetic 

252 

joy- 

Answer. - All the attributes of the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas are contained ( samgrhita ) within those 
six. 

1. To speak of generosity ( ddna) already presupposes the qualities ( guna ) faith ( sraddhd), erudition ( sruta ), 
etc. Why? Because it is necessary to have heard in order to believe and it is necessary to have believed in 
order to give. This generosity is of two types: material generosity (dmisaddna) and generosity of the 
Dharma ( dharmaddna ). 

2. Morality (si la) contains three kinds of morality: morality of discipline ( samvarasila ), morality of 
meditation (dhydnasfla) and pure morality (andsravasila). 

3. Concentration contains the concentrations of meditation ( dhydna ), absorption ( samdpatti ) and liberation 
( yimoksa ). 

4. Wisdom ( prajna) contains the wisdom resulting from hearing ( srutamayi ), the wisdom resulting from 
reflecting ( cintdmayi) and the wisdom resulting from meditation ( bhdvandmayt). 

5. Deliverance (vimukti) contains two kinds of deliverance: impure ( sdsrava) and pure ( andsrava ). 

6. The knowledge and the vision of deliverance ( vimuktijndnadarsana ) contains the knowledge of the 
destruction of the impurities ( ksayajndna ). When one knows that the impurities are destroyed, one attains 
deliverance ( vimukti ) with respect to the threefold world and one knows and sees this clearly. 1 have 
already spoken about the auxiliaries of enlightenment (bodhipdksika dharma ) and the dharmas of the noble 
Path (dryamarga). 

Finally, as for the qualities of the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas not turned toward nirvana, the sutra does 
not say here that [the bodhisattva] surpasses them because these qualities are too slim (tana). 

Question. - ‘Surpassing’ ( abhibhavitum ) means to take away by force. But here the bodhisattva is not 
struggling against the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas. Why is it said that he ‘surpasses’ them? 

Answer. - He surpasses them only in the sense that, by means of his wisdom (prajna), his skillful means 
(updya) and the strength of his mind ( cittabala ), he obtains an increase of merit (punyabdhulya ) on a given 
point. Thus, in respect to a given flower (puspa ), a person grasps only the color and the fragrance (gandha) 
whereas the bee (ali) grasps the juice (rasa) and makes honey (madhu) out of it. In the same way also, in 
order to draw water (vdri), if the vessel (bhdjana) is big, one gets a lot; if it is small, one gets only a little. 
By means of these comparisons (updma), we can know that, by means of a mind of sympathetic joy 
(anumodandcitta) associated with profound and keen wisdom (gambhiratvvraprajnd), the bodhisattva 

252 Usually, worldly people and sravakas do not take delight in the qualities of others, the fonner because they are 
preoccupied with worldly enjoyments exclusively, the latter because they seek their own personal salvation without 
caring for others. The sravakas excel by the degree of their spiritual faculties (indriya), weak in some, strong in 
others, but they all remain at the sravaka stage, caring little about the qualities of others. 
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surpasses ( abhibhavati ) all the qualities ( guna ), generosity {dana), etc., of the sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas. 

[The bodhisattvas surpass them] in six things (, dharma ). For the first, [270a] generosity ( dana ), see my 
explanations on the perfection of generosity (chapter XX, [p. 692-769F) where I defined this attribute of 
the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas. [For the second], morality (sfla), see the chapter explaining the 
perfection of morality (Chapter XXIII, p. 853-864F) where I defined this attribute of the sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas. [For the other four], concentrations ( samadhi ), wisdom ( prajna), deliverance ( vimukti ), 
the knowledge and vision of deliverance ( vimuktijndnadarsana ), see my explanations on the recollection of 
the Buddha (chapter XXXVI, p. 1349-1359F) where I defined these attributes of the sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas. 


Second Section SURPASSING THE HIGH CONCENTRATIONS OF 
THE SRAVAKAS 


Sutra (cf. Satasahasrika, p. 69,1. 6-8). - The bodhisattva-mahasattva who wishes, by means of a mind of 
sympathetic joy, to surpass the meditations, absorptions and concentrations of liberation of all the sravakas 
and pratyekabuddhas, must practice the perfection of wisdom {Sarvasravakapratyekabuddhanam 
dhydnasamdpattivimoksasamddhm anumodandcittendbhibhavitukdmena bodhisattvena 
mahdsattvenaprajndpdramitaAdm siksitavyam). 


Sastra. — 

Surpassing the high concentrations of the sravakas 


Sutra (cf. Satasahasrika, p. 69,1. 6-8). - The bodhisattva-mahasattva who wishes to surpass the trances, 
absorptions and concentrations of liberation of all the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas by means of a mind of 
sympathetic joy, must practice the perfection of wisdom {Sarvasravakapratyekabuddhanam 
dhydnasamdpattivimoksasamddhm anumodandcittendbhibhavitukdmena bodhisattvena mahdsattvena 
prajndpdramitdydm siksitavyam). 


Sastra. - 

I. HIGHER CONCENTRATIONS 


1. By meditations {dhyana) and absorptions {samapatti), we mean the four trances and the nine successive 
absorptions {anupurvaammapatti). 
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2. By concentrations of liberation ( vimoksasamadhi ), we mean the eight liberations ( vimoksa ), the three 
gates of deliverance ( vimoksamukha ), the deliverance by means of wisdom ( prajnavimukti ), the twofold 
deliverance ( ubhayatobhdgavimukti ), the occasional deliverance ( samayavimukti ), the non-occasional 
deliverance ( asamayavimukti ), the conditioned deliverance ( samskrtavimukti ), the unconditioned 
deliverance ( asamskrtasamadhi ), etc., the concentration with examination and with analysis ( savitarkah 
savicarah samadhi), the concentration without examination but with analysis only ( avitarko vicaramatrah 
samadhi ), the concentration without either examination or analysis ( avitarko ‘vicarah samadhi ), the 
concentration of emptiness (sunyatasamadhi), the concentration of signlessness (animittasamadhi), the 
concentration of wishlessness ( apranihitasamddhi ) and other concentrations of the same kind. 


II. CONCENTRATION OF THE DOUBLY LIBERATED SAINT 


Question. - Of the six meditations ( dhyana ), the absorptions ( samapatti ) and concentrations of liberation 
(vimoksasamadhi) have already been represented. Why speak of them again? 

Answer. - There are two types of samadhi i) those that are the prerogative ( bhdga ) of the saint delivered 
by means of wisdom ( prajhavumukta ); ii) those that are the prerogative of the doubly delivered saint 
(; ubhayatobhagavimukta ). 

The preceding section dealt with the prerogative of the prajndvimukta and, since the latter does not 
penetrate into the trances (dhyana) and the absorptions, it spoke only of the concentration belonging to the 
anagamya, ‘the absorption preliminary to the first dhyana’. But here we are talking about the prerogative of 
the ubhayatobhagavimukta who has the dhydnas, samdpattis and vimoksasamddhis all together. 253 


253 By the mind of sympathetic joy, the bodhisattva surpasses not only the generosity and the five anasravaskandhas 
present in all the arhats but also the eight vimoksas present in the doubly delivered arhat. 

The prajndvimukta and the ubhayatobhagavimukta are included among the seven or ten types of persons 
worthy of veneration and offerings (DIgha, III, p. 105, 253-254; Anguttara, IV, p. 10; V, p. 23). Both are arhats, 
asaiksas, having destroyed their impurities ( ksindsrava ), but the latter has in addition the eight profound liberations 
of vimoksas (cf. p. 1282). Majjhima, I, p. 477 defines them as follows: Katamo ca bhikkhave puggalo 
ubhatobhagavimutto: Idha bhikkhave ekacco puggalo ye te santa vimokha atikkamma rupe aruppd te kayena 
phassitva viharati, pahnaya c ’assa disva asava parikkhmd honti. Ayam vuccati bhikkhave puggalo 
ubhatobhagavimutto. - Katamo ca bhikkhave puggalo pannavimutto. Idha bhikkhave ekacco puggalo ye te santa 
vimokha atikamma rupe aruppd te na kayena phassitva viharati, pahnaya c 'assa disva asava parikkhmd honti. 

Ayam vuccati bhikkhave puggalo pannavimutto. 

Transl. - O monks, what is a person doubly delivered? There is, O monks, a certain person who, having 
physically touched the peaceful liberations of the formless realm transcending fonn, remains there, and whose 
impurities are completely destroyed, for that person has seen by means of wisdom. That person, O monk, is called 
one who is doubly delivered. - O monks, what is a person liberated by means of wisdom? There is, O monks, a 
certain person who, without having physically touched the peaceful liberations [of the formless] realm transcending 
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Sometimes it is a question of a short explanation ( samksepenokti ); here it is a question of a developed 
explanation ( visatarenokti ). 

Sometimes just the name ( ndman ) samadhi is mentioned; here the meaning ( artha ) of it is explained. 

Furthermore, earlier it was a question of ‘mastering the samadhis [of the sravaka and pratyekabuddha] ’ and, 
according to some, this would be one or two samadhis only and not the profound samadhis 
(gambhirasamadhi ). Here we are speaking of the group of the very profound samadhis, viz., the dhyana, 
samdpatti and vimoksasamadhi. 

Furthermore, the dhyanas, samapattis and vimoksasamadhis are of two types: i) those that are acquired by 
means of detachment ( vairdgyaldbhika ); ii) those that are acquired by means of effort ( prdyogika ). Those 
that are acquired by means of detachment have been treated previously; those that are acquired by effort are 
treated here. 254 

Finally, the dhyanas, samapattis and vimoksasamadhis are very difficult to obtain ( sudurlabha ): it is 
necessary to seek them energetically and diligently in [270c] order to obtain them. Only by a mind of 
sympathetic joy ( anumodndcitta ) will the bodhisattva succeed in surpassing them, but he does not yet 
possess these qualities. This is why we speak about them again here. 


fonn, remains there and whose impurities have been completely destroyed, for that person has seen by means of 
wisdom. That person, O monks, is called a person delivered by means of wisdom. 

On this passage, see the explanation of Horner, The Middle Length Sayings, II, p. 151 -152, n. 

The santa vimokkha druppd are the four samapattis of the Arupyadhatu and the nirodhasamapatti, situated 
above the four dhyanas of the Rupadhatu. 

Kdyena phassaitvd = kdyena saksdtkrtvd of the canonical sutras (cf. p. 1282F) where the expression 
appears only in the definition of the third and eighth vimoksa. On leaving the samapatti, the saint immediately 
perceives the ‘bodily’ calm acquired during this samapatti (see Kosa, VI, p. 224). 

- Kosabhasya, p. 381,1. 3-4: Yo nirodhasamdpattildbhisa ubhayatobhagavimuktah / 
prajhasamadhibalabhyam klesavimoksdvaranavimuktatvdt / itarah prajnavimuktah /prajnabalena kevalam 
klesavaranavimuktatvdt / - Transl. - He who possesses the destruction and the absorption is ‘doubly delivered’, for 
he is delivered from the obstacle [consisting of] the passions ( klesavarana ) and from the obstacle [opposing the 
production of the eight] liberations ( vimoksdvarana ) by means of the two powers of wisdom and concentration. The 
other is ‘delivered by means of wisdom’ for, by the power of wisdom, he is liberated only from the obstacle 
[consisting of] the passions’. 

- Abhidhannasamuccaya, ed. P. Pradhan, p. 88,1. 17-18 (transl. W. Rahula, p. 151): Prajnavimuktah 
katamah / ksinasravo no tv astavimoksadhyayiyah pudgalah // Ubhayatobhagavimuktah katamah / ksmasravo 
‘stavimoksadhyayiyah pudgalah / 

^ With the exception of the Buddha, the other aryas attain these high qualities only by effort (prayoga ) and not by 
detachment ( vairdgya ), since they all do not have them. Only the Buddha obtains them by detachment, for the 
Buddha obtains all the qualities at once from the beginning, at the moment of ksayajhana , by means of detachment: 
cf. Kosa, VII, p. 97. 
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Question. - But the concentrations ( samadhi ), wisdom {prajna), deliverance {vimukti), knowledge and 
vision of deliverance ( vimultijndnadarsana ) that you spoke of previously, they too are difficult to obtain. 
Why then do you say that these you are speaking of now are difficult to obtain? 

Answer. -1 have already said that the preceding ones - [concentration, wisdom, deliverance, knowledge 
and the vision of knowledge] - were the prerogative of the saint delivered by wisdom ( prajnavimukta ) and 
did not add up to the profound meaning (gambhirartha) of samadhi. On the other hand, the doubly 
delivered arhat ( ubhayatobhdgavimukta) possessing the threefold knowledge ( vidydtraya ) - [who holds 
dhydna, samdpatti and vimoksasamadhi ] - is rare and that is why it is necessary to speak of him again. 

Furthermore, the concentrations {samadhi), wisdom {prajna) deliverance {vimukti), knowledge and vision 
of deliverance {vimuktijndnadarsana) - [of which the previous section spoke] - although they are hard to 
attain, are not widely extensive, for they aim directly at nirvana. On the other hand, [the dhydnas, 
samdpattis and vimoksasamadhis ] of the present passage concern the arhat who wants to obtain the bliss 
{sukha) of the dhyanas and samapattis during the present lifetime {drsta eva dharme), i.e., the absorption of 
cessation {nirodhasamdpatti), the dhyana attaining the summit {prdntakotika ), the knowledge resulting 
from vows (pranidhijndna), the concentration that prevents the arising of another’s passions 
{aranasamadhi), etc. 255 These do not lead directly to nirvana; this is why it is necessary to return to them at 
length. 

How do we know that [the samadhi] of the previous section leads directly to nirvana? In that passage, the 
author mentioned in turn deliverance {vimukti), the knowledge and the vision of deliverance 
{vimuktijndnadarsana)', therefore we know that that samadhi leads exclusively and directly to nirvana. 


III. WISDOM, INSEPARABLE FROM CONCENTRATION 


Question. - Given that the dhyanas, samapattis and vimoksasamadhis are hard to obtain {durlabha), they 
are spoken of again here. But of all the dharmas, wisdom {prajna) is the most difficult and most subtle. 
Then why does [the Prajnaparamitasutra] not return to it at all? 

Answer. - It spoke of it above (p. 1839F) by saying: “The bodhisattva-mahasattva who wishes to control 
the knowledge of all the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas must practice the perfection of wisdom.” Up until 
now it has not spoken of the [higher] dhyanas and samapattis; this is why it stresses it here. 

Dhydna and samdpatti on the one hand, prajna on the other hand, are both wonderful dharmas. Those who 
practice these two things see their vows {pranidhdna) realized. They are like a bird {paksin) that, having 
two wings {paksa ), reaches its destination. Deliverance {vimukti) results from these two things; the 
knowledge and vision of deliverance {vimuktijndnadarsana) are prajna. 


See above, p. 1041-1042F, and Kosa, VII, p. 85-96. 
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As for generosity ( dana ) and morality (sfla) - [of which it was a question in the preceding section, (p. 
1880F)], these are physical ( kdyika ) and vocal ( vdcika ) actions. Since they are coarse ( stuldkdra ) in nature 
and easy to obtain ( sulabha ), the Prajnaparamitasutra does not speak of them again. 


IV. THE MIND OF SYMPATHETIC JOY CAN BE DIRECTED TO THE 
CONCENTRATIONS 


Question - It is possible for the bodhisattva to surpass the generosity (dana), morality (sfla) and wisdom 
(prajnd) of the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas by means of a mind of sympathetic joy ( anumodandcitta ). 
Why? Generosity and morality are visible to the eye and audible to the ear. Wisdom also is something 
audible; therefore it is possible to produce a mind of sympathetic joy towards it. On the other hand, the 
dhydnas, samdpattis and vimoksasamadhis can neither be seen nor heard. 256 Then how could the 
bodhisattva rejoice in them? 

Answer. - The bodhisattva rejoices in them by using his knowledge of another’s mind ( paracittajndna ). 

Question. - But if the mind of another is impure ( sdsrava ), he cognizes the impure minds ( sdsravacitta ) of 
others; if it is pure (andsrava), he cognizes the pure minds (andsravacitta) of others. But not yet being 
Buddha, the bodhisattva [does not possess a pure paracittajndna ]. How then could he cognize the pure 
minds of the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas? 

Answer. - In the system of the sravakas, you would be correct, but according to the Mahayana system, the 
bodhisattva has acquired the conviction that dharmas do not arise (anutpattikadharmaksanti), has cut all the 
fetters (samyojana) and, from one lifetime to the next, never loses the six superknowledges (abhijnd). 
Therefore he can, by means of an impure cognition of another’s mind (sasravaparacittajnana), know pure 
minds and, a fortiori, by means of a pure cognition, know the mind of another ( andsravaparacittajnana ). 
[271a] 

Furthermore, some say: Take a bodhisattva who is about to produce for the first time the mind ofbodhi 
(prathamacittotpddika ) and who does not yet have the body born of the fundamental element 
(dharmadhatujakdya). If he sees or hears that a sravaka is giving gifts or observing the discipline, this 
bodhisattva knows perfectly well that the man in question will become arhat and he rejoices in it 
(anumodate). He says: “That is a man who has found the true nature (bhittalaksana) of dharmas and will 
escape from the threefold world. My own wish is to save all beings from birth (jdti), old age (jard) 
sickness ( vyddhi ) and death (marana). That this man may find deliverance, that’s up to me!” 

For many reasons of this kind the bodhisattva rejoices (anumodate) and his sympathetic joy (anuinodand) 
is faultless (nirdosa). 


256 On the limits of paracittajndna, see Kosa, VII, p. 26-27. 
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CHAPTER XLV (p. 1891F) APPLICATION OF MERIT 


First Section OBTAINING EASILY AN IMMENSE QUALIFICATION 


Sutra (cf. Pancavimsati, p. 22,1. 13-17; Satasahasrika, p. 69,1. 8-70. 1. 4). - The bodhisattva-mahasattva 
who, practicing minor generosity, minor discipline, minor patience, minor exertion, minor meditation and 
minor wisdom, wishes to obtain an immense and infinite qualification by means of skilful application of 
merit, must exert himself in the perfection of wisdom ( Alpam danam dadatd, alpam silam raksatd, alpam 
ksantim bhdvayatd, alpam viryam arabhamanena, alpam dhyanam samdpadyamdnena, alpam prajnam 
bhdvayatd, upayakausalyaparinamanayaprameyam aparyantam gunam pratilabdhukdmena bodhisattvena 
mahasattvena prajnapdramitdtam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. - 

I. THE ESSENCE OF THE PERFECTIONS RESIDES IN THE MIND 


Previously (chapters XVII-XXX), the Prajnaparamitasutra has spoken of the six perfections (paramita). 
Why return to them here? 

Answer. -Above it spoke about their general characteristics ( sdmdnyalaksana ): here it wants to talk about 
their specific characteristics ( svalaksana ). Above it spoke about their causes and conditions ( hetupratyaya ); 
here it will talk about their fruits of retribution ( vipdkaphala ). 

Question. - That is not so. Above it spoke about the six perfections in their extension and fullness; here it is 
talking about ‘minor generosity’ and so on up to ‘minor wisdom’; these minor perfections are similar to but 
not identical with the six perfections treated above. 

Answer. - Nothing of the sort! It is a matter of the same perfections. Why? Because the essence ( artha ) of 
the six perfections resides in the mind ( citta ) and not in the greater or lesser quantity of the things. Whether 
the bodhisattva practices them to a greater or a lesser extent, they are always the same perfections. 

Thus the Hien-kie king (Bhadrakalpikasutra) talks about eighty-four thousand perfections (paramita), 257 
and the present siitra also says: “There is a mundane ( laukiki ) perfection of generosity (ddnapdramitd) and 

i57 The Hien-kie king which the Traite will cite later (k. 62, p. 498al7) under the title Hien-kie-san-mei 
(Bhadrakalpikasamadhi) was translated into Chinese at Tch’ang-ngan by Dharmaraksa, under the title of Hien-kie 
king (T 425) and others as well; according to the K’ai-yuan (T 2154, k. 2, p. 494cl2), this translation was made on 
the 2P ( day of the 7 th moon of the first year of the yong-k ’ang period (August 22, 300). It also exists in a Tibetan 
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a supramundane (, lokottara ) perfection of generosity, and so on up to the perfection of wisdom 
( prajndparamita), it too being mundane or supramundane.” 258 


Parinamana 

II. THE PRACTICE OF THE ‘MINOR’ PERFECTIONS 


1. Lesser practice of generosity 


Question. - Why does the bodhisattva [sometimes] practice minor generosity (alpam danamft 
Answer. - There are many reasons for minor generosity: 

1. There are some bodhisattvas who have just produced the bodhi mind for the first time 

( prathamacittotpdda ) and who, not yet having accumulated merit ( punya ), are poor and can give only a 
little. 

2. There also are some bodhisattvas who have learned that generosity is not measured by the amount of 
things given but that its virtue ( guna ) resides in the mind. This is why they do not seek to give a lot of 
things but seek only for good intention. 

3. There are some bodhisattvas who have the following thought: “If I seek to accumulate a lot of wealth 
( vasu ), I will violate the discipline ( sfla ), I will lose my good intention, I will be distracted ( viksiptacitta ) 
and I will torment many beings. Tormenting beings in order to pay homage to the Buddha has been 
condemned by the Buddha, for that is to violate the Dharma and seek wealth. If by giving to one worldly 
person I dispossess another, that is not equanimity ( samatd ). For a bodhisattva, it is the rule to love all 
beings equally like one’s own child.” That is why these bodhisattvas give only a little. 

4. Furthermore, there are two kinds of bodhisattvas: /') the debased bodhisattva ( vinasta ); ii) the 
accomplished bodhisattva ( sampanna ). 


version entitled Bskalpa bzan po pa (Tib. Trip., vol. 27, no. 762). In this text the names of the thousand Buddhas of 
the fortunate period appear (T 425, k. 6, p. 46a-50a) to which F. Weller has dedicated an important work: Tausend 
Buddhanamen des Bhadrakalpa nach einerfiinfsprachigen Polyglotte, Leipzig, 1928. 

The Hien-kie king, as the Traite names it, mentions the 84,000 paramitas (T 425, k. 6, p. 44c25). See also 
the Fo ming king, T 441, k. 21, p. 270c25. 

2:,s Pancavimsati, p. 263,1. 20-21: Asti ddnapmaramitd laukiki, asti lokottara / evam silaparamita yavad asti 
prajndparamita laukiki, asti lokottara / 

The beginning of a passage from chapter XXVI where the six paramitas are defined in their mundane and 
supramundane aspects: cf. Pancavimsati, p. 263,1. 20-266,1. 19; T 223, k. 7, p. 272bl-272c6; T 220, vol. VII, k. 
498, p. 534a3-535b8. 
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The debased bodhisattva had at first produced the mind of complete perfect [271b] enlightenment 
(i anuttarasamyaksambodhi ); then, not coming upon favorable conditions and his mind being clouded by the 
five obstacles ( nivarana ), he lived a life of mixed conduct ( misracarita ) and has been reborn into a wealthy 
noble family ( ksatriyamahdsdlakula ) or has even become the king of a country or a great yaksa king, etc., 
As a result of the bad physical, vocal or mental actions that he previously committed, he is not pure and 
consequently, he is not reborn in the presence of the Buddhas (buddhanam antike) or among gods and men 
in faultless places ( anavadyasthdna ). This bodhisattva is called a debased bodhisattva. Although he has lost 
the bodhi mind, by virtue of [his actions] in previous existences ( purvajanman ), this person still likes to 
give. [To this end], he torments many people, he pillages, he robs and unjustly takes over wealth which he 
uses, nevertheless, to gain merit (punya ). 

The accomplished ( sampanna ) bodhisattvas do not lose the mind of complete perfect enlightenment. Out of 
loving kindness and compassion for beings, some remain at home and take on the fivefold discipline 
( pancasUa ); others go forth from home and take up the [tenfold] discipline ( dasasfla ). 

a. The lay bodhisattva ( grhastha ) is actually of perfect conduct (sampannakarmanta), but as a result of 
actions of his previous lives ( purvajanman ), he is poor ( daridra ). Learning that there are two kinds of 
generosity in the Buddhadharma, the gift of the Dharma ( dharmaddna ) and the material gift (amisadana), 
that the monastic ( pravrajita ) practices especially the gift of the Dharma and that the lay person ( grhasta ) 
practices especially the material gift, the bodhisattva says to himself: “As for myself, because of my 
previous actions, I do not belong to a wealthy family.” Then, determining that debased ( vinasta) 
bodhisattvas commit wrongdoing (dpatti) in order to give gifts, this pleases him not at all. He finally learns 
that the Buddha has not praised copious material gifts but praises only the gift given out of purity of mind 
(cittavisuddhi). This is why the bodhisattva gives only according to his means. 

b. As for the monastic {pravrajita ) bodhisattva, wanting above all to protect discipline (silo), he does not 
pursue material goods ( vasu ). He thinks only of the virtues of the one single discipline that surpasses all 
gifts. This is why he gives only according to his means. 

5. Furthermore, the bodhisattva has learned from the Jatakas and Nidanas of the Buddhist literature that a 
small gift gives a large fruit of ripening {vipdkaphala). 

[Avaddna ofBakkula .] 259 - Thus the arhat Po-kiu-lo (Bakkula), who had given a single a-li-ld fruit 
( hantaki ), did not fall into the lower realms ( durgati ) for ninety-one kalpas; he enjoyed happiness among 
gods and men; he was never sick and, in his last lifetimes (pastime janmani ), he obtained the bodhi of the 
arhat. 

[ Avaddna of Kotfvimsa.] 260 - Thus the sramana Eul-che-yi (Kotlvimsa), at the time of the Buddha Vipasyin, 
built a house ( layana ) and gave it to the community of bhiksus; he laid down a sheepskin for the 
community to walk on. For this reason, for ninety-one kalpas, his feet did not touch the ground; among 
gods and men, he enjoyed immense happiness; in his last lifetime, he was born into the house of a great 


259 References, p. 1386-1387F. 

260 References, p. 1388-1389F, n. 
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man ( sresthin ), had a splendid body (, abhirupakaya ), and, on the soles of his feet (pddatala ), there grew 
hair two inches long, the color of pure beryl and curling toward the right ( romdni dvyangulani 
vaiduryasadrsanipradaksinavartani). When he was born, his father gave him twenty koti ounces of gold. 
Later, disenchanted with the five objects of worldly enjoyment (pancakdmaguna ), he went forth from home 
and obtained bodhi. The Buddha proclaimed him as the foremost of the energetic bhiksus 
(drabdhavirydndm agryalr). 

[Avaddna of Sumatra.] 2 - Thus in a previous life, the bhiksu Siu-man-eul (Karnasumana) saw the stupa of 
the Buddha Vipasyin and gave the sumana flower that he was wearing behind his ear to it. As a result of 
this, for ninety-one kalpas, he never fell into the bad destinies ( durgati ), he enjoyed happiness among gods 
[271c] and men, and in his last lifetime, he had, on his ear, a sumana flower the perfume of which filled the 
whole house; this is why he was called Karnasumana. Later, disenchanted with the world, he went forth 
from home and obtained the bodhi of the arhats. 

With the example of these Jatakas and Nidanas, the bodhisattva who gives only a small amount obtains a 
great reward ( vipdka ). Therefore, according to his means, he gives a lot or a little. 

6. Moreover, the bodhisattva is not compelled ( niyata ) always to give only a small gift. According to his 
fortune, he gives a lot when he has a lot, and he gives a little when he has but little. 

7. Finally, it is in order to praise virtues and the greatness of the Prajnaparamita that the Buddha said that a 
small gift gives a big reward and that its qualities are immense. 

2. Efficacy of the application of merit 


Question. - But the arhats, Bakkula, etc., they too, by giving only small gifts, obtained a great reward 
(mahdvipdka ). Why then introduce the Prajnaparamita here? 

Answer. - Bakkula and others indeed obtained a fruit of retribution, but it was limited to a certain number 
of kalpas and, having found the lesser bodhi ( hfnabodhi ), they entered into nirvana. By contrast, the 
bodhisattva, ‘by skilful application of merit’ ( updyakausalyaparindmanayd) 26: as a result of 
Prajnaparamita, by giving only a little, wins immense, infinite, incalculable merit ( aprameyam anantam 
asamkhyeyam punyam). 

Question. - What is this skilful application by means of which, by giving only a little, he wins an immense 
infinite qualification? 

Answer. - 1. Although it is a matter of small gifts, all are applied ( parinata ) to supreme perfect 
enlightenment. The bodhisattva thinks as follows: “As for myself, by means of this merit ( punya ), I have no 
ambition for royalty among gods or men or for happiness in this world; I seek only supreme complete 


261 References, p. 1426F, n. 3. 

[Translator’s note (Migme)]: Parindnamana = ripening, maturing: Monier-Williams Dictionary.] 
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enlightenment. And since this supreme complete enlightenment is immense and infinite, my merit also will 
be immense and infinite. Furthermore, by means of this merit, I wish to save all beings and, as beings are 
immense and infinite in number, my merit also will be immense and infinite. Finally, this merit utilizes 
great loving-kindness ( mahamaitri ) and great compassion (mahakaruna) and, as this great loving-kindness 
and great compassion are immense and infinite, my merit too will be immense and infinite.” 

2. Moreover, since it is associated with the true nature ( bhutalaksanci ) of dharmas, the merit of the 
bodhisattva is triply pure ( trimandalaparisuddha) because the beneficiary ( pratigrdhaka ), the donor 

(i dayaka ) and the thing given ( deya ) do not exist ( nopalabhyante ). Thus, at the beginning of the present 
Prajnaparamitasutra (cf. p. 650F), the Buddha said to Sariputra: “When the bodhisattva gives without 
distinguishing donor or beneficiary or thing given, he fulfils the Prajnaparamita fully.” The bodhisattva 
gains immense and infinite merit by implementing the knowledge of the true nature of dharmas and the 
gift. 

3. Finally, the bodhisattva thinks that the merits he possesses have as their nature ( laksana ) suchness 

( tathatd ), the fundamental element ( dharmadhatu ), the limit of the truth ( bhutakoti ); and since suchness, 
the fundamental element and the limit of the truth are immense and infinite, his merits also are immense 
and infinite. 

Question. - The bodhisattva-mahasattva who considers the true nature ( bhutalaksana ) of dharmas knows 
that suchness, the fundamental element, the limit of the truth are in their nature unconditioned ( asamskrta ) 
and cessation (nirodha). 63 Flow can he still have a mind and create merit? [272a] 

Answer. - The bodhisattva has, for a long time, practiced the mind of great compassion ( mahdkarundcitta ). 
At the very moment when this mind of great compassion arises, he says to himself: “Beings do not know 
this true nature of dharmas and I must help them find it.” By the power of the perfection of exertion 
(viryaparamita), he returns to practicing the causes and conditions of meritorious action ( punyakarman ) 
and, by means of this perfection of exertion, he maintains the mind of great compassion. Thus when a fire 
(agni) on the point of being extinguished encounters the support of wind ( anila ) and fuel ( indhana ), it is 
revived. 

Moreover, the bodhisattva recalls his previous vows ( purvapranidhana ) and, as well, the Buddhas of the 
ten directions come and say to him: “Remember the moment when you first produced the mind of bodhi 
( prathamacittotpdda ). You had at that time received only a single talk on the Dharma ( dharmapaiydya ) but 
there are still innumerable sermons of the same kind that you have not yet heard. Therefore go back and 
accumulate the qualities ( guna ).” On this account, see what is said in the Tsien-pei king 
(Dasabhiimikasutra) on the seventh bhumi. 264 


263 Tathatd, dharmadhatu, bhutakoti are synonyms of asamskrtadharma: cf. Pancavimsati, p. 168,1. 14-17, and the 
explanations in the Traite, k. 44, p. 380c20 seq. 

i64 Section of the Avatamsaka, the Dasabhiimikasutra designated here under the abridged title of the Chinese 
version (T 285) composed at Tch’ang-ngan by Dharmaraksa, on the 21 st day of the 11 th month of the 7 th year of the 
yuan-k’ang, or December 21, 297 (K’ai-yuan, T 2154, k. 2, p. 494a3). Later (k. 49, p. 41 la29;, k. 93, p. 712cl7), it 
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3. Minor practice of the other perfections 


Question. - That generosity has degrees is correct; that morality {silo), of which the fivefold discipline 
(pancastla ), the discipline of one day and one night ( rdtridivasfla ) and the tenfold discipline ( dasasila) 
make up a part 265 , also is composed of degrees is evident. These are material things ( rupidharma ) where it 
is possible to establish differences. But as for the other perfections [patience ( ksdnti ), exertion ( virya ), 
meditation ( dhydna ) and wisdom (prajna)], how can degrees be distinguished there? 

Answer. - We may know that all involve degrees. 

a. Minor practice of patience. 

Thus, patience ( ksdnti ) is of two types: i) physical patience {kdyiki ksdnti)', ii) mental patience ( caitdsikf 
ksdnti). 266 

Even though the body ( kdya ) and the voice {vac) remain motionless {acala), physical patience cannot 
prevent the mind ( citta ) from becoming agitated, for it is a minor patience, incapable of controlling the 
mind. In mental patience, on the other hand, body and mind both remain ‘patient’ like a piece of wood. 

Furthermore, an individual who has minor patience does not react if someone strikes him or insults him. An 
individual who has major patience makes no distinction between the insulter, the one who is being insulted 
and the thing to endure. 

Finally, patience with regard to beings ( sattvaksdnti) is minor patience; patience with regard to things 
(dharmaksdnti) is major patience. 267 

These are the distinctions to be made concerning patience. 

b. Minor practice of exertion. 

Exertion is of two types: i) physical exertion {kdyika vfiya) and ii) mental exertion {caitasika virya). 16 * 
Physical exertion is minor; mental exertion is major. External (bdhya) exertion is minor; internal 


will be cited under the name of Che-ti king ‘The ten bhumis’ or again (k. 33, p. 308a6; k. 100, p. 756b8) under the 
name of Fa yun king (Dharmameghasutra), the name of the tenth bhumi. 

In the early references, the eighth bhumi overlaps the seventh. In going back here to the seventh bhumi, 
the Traite undoubtedly has in mind a short passage of the eighth bhumi, ed. J. Rahder, p. 66: Api tu khalu punah 
kulaputraikas tavaisa dloko yo ‘yam sarvadhamanirvikapalokah / idrsas tu kulaputra dharmdlokas tathdgatdndm 
paryantagata aparyantakrta aparyantabaddha yesam samkhya nasti ganana pramdnam upanisad aupamyam nasti / 
tesam adhigamdyabhinirhdram utpadaya / 

265 These three kinds of discipline have been studied in chapter XXII, p. 818-852F. 

266 Cf. p. 903-904F. 

267 Patience with regard to beings has been defined, p. 867-898F; patience with regard to things, p. 902-926F. 

268 Cf. p. 870-972F 
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(adhyatmika) is major. Exertion of the body {kayo) and voice (vac) is minor; exertion of the mind (manas) 
is major. Thus the Buddha said that mental action ( manaskarman ) is very strong and this is how the angry 
great rsis were able to destroy entire kingdoms [by a mental act]. 269 

Furthermore, it is by means of the body (kayo) and the voice (vac) that the five sins of immediate 
retribution (pancdnantarya) involving a very serious fruit of retribution (vipdkaphala), viz., remaining in 
Avici hell for a kalpa. 270 Mental action is even more powerful for by it one succeeds in being reborn in the 
sphere of neither conception nor non-conception (naivasamjndndsamjndyatana) with a lifespan of eighty- 
four great kalpas 271 or also in remaining in the buddhafields (buddhaksetra) of the ten directions with an 
unlimited lifespan. This is why we know that physical and vocal exertion are minor whereas mental 
exertion is major. 

Finally, a sutra says: 272 “Destruction of physical, vocal and mental actions (kayavdcmanaskarmanirodha), 
the unmovable ( aninjita )” is the major exertion, whereas the movable (injita) is the minor exertion.” 

This is what is called minor exertion. 

c. Practice of minor trance. 

The concentrations of the desire realm (kamadhatusamadhi) and those of the anantarya ‘preliminary 
absorption of the first dhyana’, not being liberated from desire (avirakta), are described as minor. 
Compared with the second dhyana, the first dhyana is minor and so on up to the absorption of cessation 


269 Allusion to the Upalisutta of Majjhima, I, p. 371-387, where the Buddha said to the Nigantha Dlghatapassin that, 
of the three actions, bodily (kayikakamma), vocal (vacikamma) and mental (manokamma), mental action is by far the 
most formidable when it is a matter of doing or accomplishing a bad action (mahdsdvajjataram pdpassa kammassa 
kiriyaya pdpassa kammassa pavattiya). The Buddha wanted to show (ibid., p. 378) the vengeance of the rsis who, 
without making any motion or pronouncing any word, with a mental act of malice (manopadosa) alone, destroyed 
entire forests. The episode has already been told above, p. 894F seq. To the references listed there, we should add 
Milindapanha, p. 130; Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 118, p. 617c28; Kosabhasya, p. 246,1. 12. 

270 SeeKosa, III, p. 41. 

271 See Kosa, III, p. 174; IV, p. 218. 

In the Latukikopamasutta of Majjhima, I, p. 454-455, the Buddha explains to Upali that the first three jhanas are 
in restlessness ( injitasmim): in the first, examination and analysis have not been destroyed (vitakkavicdrd aniruddha 
horiti); in the second, joy and happiness have not been destroyed ( pitisukkham aniruddha honti ); in the third, 
equanimity and happiness have not been destroyed (upekhdsukham aniruddham hoti). - On the other hand, the 
fourth jhana is in the non-restlessness (aninjitasmim) due to the destruction of happiness, the destruction of 
suffering, etc. (sukhassa ca pahand dukkhassa ca pajana -pe-). 

Dlgha, III, p. 217 and Samyutta, II, p. 82 distinguish three kinds of activities ( abhisamkhdra): meritorious 
(punna ), demeritorious (apunna) and unmoving (dnehja). For Kosa, IV, p. 107, meritorious action is good (subha) 
action of the desire realm; unmoving action is good action of the two higher (urdhvaja) realms. 

That being the case, I [Lamotte) do not see how the Traite presents the aninjita here as being the 
pacification and stopping (tsi-mie) of physical, vocal and mental actions. For this difficult problem, see notes of L. 
de La Vallee Poussin in Kosa, IV, p. 106-107. 
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(; nirodhasamapatti ). The impure ( sasrava ) dhyanas are lesser whereas the pure ( anasrava ) dhyanas are 
greater. 

While the bodhisattva has not become irreversible ( avaivartika ) and has not obtained the acquiescence that 
dharmas do not arise ( anutpattikadharmaksdnti ), his dhyanas are minor; when he has become irreversible 
and has obtained the acquiescence that dharmas do not arise, his dhyanas are major. [272b] 

When the Bodhisattva was sitting on the seat of enlightenment ( bodhimanda ), the concentrations associated 
with the first sixteen liberations ( vimukti ) were minor but, at the seventeenth moment, the diamond-like 
concentration ( vajropamasamadhi ) was major. 273 

Finally, when the bodhisattva considers ( samanupasyati ) all the dharmas as being eternally concentrated 
(satatasamahita) and free of distraction ( aviksipta ), when he does not rely on them and does not distinguish 
them, it is a matter of major considerations. The others are minor. 

d. Lesser practice of wisdom. 

Wisdom is of two kinds: i) mundane ( laukiki); ii ) supramundane ( lokottara ). The mundane wisdom is 
lesser; the supramundane wisdom is greater. 

In the same way [contrasting in the order of greatness] pure ( visuddha ) wisdom and mixed ( misra ) wisdom, 
characterized ( sanimitta ) wisdom and non-characterized ( niniimitta ) wisdom, speculative wisdom and non- 
speculative wisdom, the wisdom in accordance with the Dharma and the wisdom contrary to the Dharma, 
the wisdom turned toward samsara and the wisdom turned toward nirvana, the wisdom directed toward 
one’s own good ( svdrtha ) and the wisdom directed toward the good of all beings ( sarvasttvartha ), etc. 

Furthermore, the wisdom coming from hearing ( srutamayi ) is lesser in comparison to the wisdom coming 
from reflection ( cintamayf) which is greater. The wisdom coming from reflection is lesser in comparison to 
the wisdom coming from meditation (bhavanamayi) which is greater. 

The wisdom which produces the mind of supreme complete enlightenment ( anuttarasamyaksambodhi ) is 
lesser in comparison to the wisdom utilizing the six perfections (paramita) which is greater. The wisdom of 
practice ( bhdvandprajhd) is lesser in comparison to the wisdom of skillful means ( updyaprajiid) which is 
greater. In the course of the ten bodhisattva bhumis, skillful means is always being developed up to the 
tenth bhumi. 

These are the degrees to be distinguished [in the various paramitas]. The Buddha praises the deeds of the 
bodhisattva who, by accomplishing lesser things, “obtains an immense and infinite qualification”. What 
then can be said ( kah punarvadah) when the bodhisattva accomplishes greater things? Other people who 


~ 73 When the Bodhisattva was sitting under the bodhi tree, he was still tied to the bhavagra by nine categories of 
passions ( klesa). He became detached from them by eighteen mind moments: nine moments of abandoning or 
expulsion (prahana or anantaryamarga) and nine moments of deliverance ( vimuktimdrga). At the seventeenth 
moment, he abandons the ninth category of passion by a path of abandoning called Vajropamasamadhi; the 
eighteenth moment is a path of deliverance in which the ascetic takes possession of the cessation of all the passions 
(klesa) or impurities (asrava). 
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give up their wealth ( vasu ) and try very hard by means of their body ( kdya ), speech (vac) and mind 
(manas), painfully gain a small amount of merit ( punya ). It is the same when they practice discipline, 
patience, exertion, meditation and wisdom: they do not reach the bodhisattva who, by means of lesser 
efforts, gains a great retribution, as we have said above. 

The air that escapes from the mouth produces an articulated sound ( ghosa ) but this sound does not reach 
very far; by contrast, the sound that comes from a horn ( srnga) has a long range. It is the same for [the 
perfections] of generosity, etc., practiced to a lesser degree [by the bodhisattva]. Whereas among other 
people who practice these virtues, the merits gained are little rewarded, the bodhisattva-mahasattva, by 
means of Prajnaparamita and skillfull application of his merits (upayakausalaparinamand), obtains an 
immense and infinite merit. 

This is why the Prajnaparamitasutra speaks here of the bodhisattva “who wishes to practice a lesser 
generosity, a lesser discipline, a lesser patience, a lesser exertion, a lesser trance and a lesser wisdom.” 


Paramitacarana 

Second Section PRACTICING THE SIX PERFECTIONS 


Sutra (cf. Pancavimsati, p. 22,1. 17-20; Satasahasrika, p. 70,1. 4-17). - The bodhisattva-mahasattva who 
wishes to practice the perfection of generosity, the perfection of discipline, the perfection of patience, the 
perfection of exertion and the perfection of meditation, must practice the perfection of wisdom 
(Bodhisattvena mahasattvena danaparamitam silapdramitdm ksantiparamitam viryaparamitam 
dhyanaparamitam caritukamena prajndpdramitdyam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. - For the meaning of ‘perfection’ (paramita), see what has been said above (p. 701-702F). 

I. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PRAJNA AND THE OTHER PERFECTIONS 


Question. - Either the first five perfections are the same as prajnaparamita or they are not. If they are the 
same as prajnaparamita, there is no need to posit five distinct ( visista ) perfections. If they are different 
(anya), how can you claim that, in order to practice the perfection of generosity, it is necessary to practice 
the prajnaparamita? 

Answer. - They are both the same and different. They are different in the sense that the prajnaparamita that 
considers (samanupasyati) the true nature (bhutalaksana) of dharmas presupposes and holds no dharma. 
Generosity itself rejects ( tyajati ) all inner and outer good. But if one practices generosity in the spirit of the 
prajnaparamita, the generosity ( ddna ) takes the name of perfection. 

Furthermore, the first five perfections establish (avaripayanti) the qualities ( guna ) and the prajnaparamita 
chases away persistent thoughts ( samgacitta , abhinivesa) and wrong views (mithyadrsti). It is as if one man 
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planted grain and another man hoed and weeded to strengthen the grain. In the same way, the 
prajnaparamita makes the four other perfections ripen {paripdcayati ). 


II. PRAJNA AND GENEROSITY 


Question. - Why does the Prajnaparamitasutra say that “in order to practice the perfection of generosity, 
one must exert oneself in the perfection of wisdom”? 

Answer. - Generosity is of two kinds: i) pure ( visuddha ); ii) impure (avisuddha). 1 

1. Impure generosity 


Impure generosity is: 275 

1. Giving from pride ( abhimdna, mdnastambha), thinking: If destitute people (dma) give, why should I not 
give? 

2. Giving from jealousy ( irsya), thinking: My rival (pmtyarthika ) has acquired a reputation and has 
surpassed me by giving. Now I should give more generously still in order to surpass him. 

3. Giving from love for reward ( vipdkachanda ), thinking: By giving a little bit, my reward will be ten 
million times better: therefore I give. 

4. Giving for the glory ( kfrtyartham ), thinking: Now that I like to give, I am esteemed by people and loved 
by the crowd. 

5. Giving in order to win over people ( purusasamgrahanartham ), thinking: The person to whom I am 
giving now will certainly take refuge in me. 

Practicing generosity with many fetters (samyojana) of this type is impure generosity. 

2. Pure generosity 


Pure generosity does not have these mean tricks. 


274 Cf. p. 664F. 

~ 77 For impure generosity, see references above, p. 664F, n. 1 and also Sangltisutra and its commentary, transl. 
Kusum Mittal and V. Stache-Rosen, Dogmatische Begriffsreihen im alteren Buddhismus, II, Berlin, 1968, p. 188- 
189. 
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1. Guided only by pure intention, he thinks about the fruit of ripening ( vipdkaphala ) as a result of causes 
and conditions; he has consideration and pity for the beneficiary (pratigrahaka) and does not seek for 
actual profit; he aims only for the benefit ( anusamsa ) of future lifetimes. 

2. Furthermore, there is a pure generosity that does not seek the advantages of future lifetimes but which 
favors access to nirvana by way of mind cultivation ( cittabhdvana) alone. 

3. Finally, there is a pure generosity that, out of great compassion for beings, seeks neither personal benefit 
(svartha) nor the accelerated acquisition of nirvana but strives only for supreme complete enlightenment 

(i anuttara samyaksambodhi). 

This is pure generosity, and it is in the spirit of the prajnaparamita that it is possible to practice it. And so 
the Prajnaparamitasutra says that “in order to practice the perfection of generosity, it is necessary to 
practice the perfection of wisdom.” 

Moreover, by means of the power of prajnaparamita, any feeling of attachment ( abhinivesacitta ) to 
dharmas is rejected. Why should the feeling of self (dtmacitta) then not be rejected? Flaving rejected the 
feeling of self, one regards one’s body, one’s spouse, one’s son, as a blade of grass and, without the least 
consideration, one renounces them completely. This is why the Prajnaparamita says that “in order to 
practice the perfection of generosity, it is necessary to practice the perfection of wisdom.” 

It is the same for the other perfections, morality, patience, exertion and trance, for they are maintained by 
the spirit of the prajnaparamita. 


III. POWER OF PRAJNA 


Moreover, the other perfections would not have the name of perfection without prajnaparamita and would 
also lack solidity ( scirata ). As will be said in the next chapter: “Without prajnaparamita, the first five 
perfections do not have the name of perfection.” 

It is like a noble cakravartin king: if he does not possess the jewel of the wheel ( cakraratna ), he is not 
called cakravartin king, and it is not his other jewels [273a] that give him his name. Or again, it is like blind 
people (i andha ): if they have no guide ( ndyaka ), they can go nowhere. It is the same with the 
prajnaparamita: it guides the first five perfections to omniscience ( sarvajnatd). 

A great chariot ( rath a ), without a good driver, does not fulfill its function. The human body, if deprived of 
sight, goes nowhere even if it is provided with the other organs. When a person loses their vital organ 
(jfvitendriya ), all the other organs are destroyed; it is because they possess the vital organs that the other 
organs function. It is the same with the prajnaparamita; in the absence of the prajnaparamita, the first five 
perfections do not progress; it is because they possess the prajnaparamita that the five perfections progress 
and rare perfected. 

This is why the Buddha says here: “The bodhisattva who wishes to practice the perfection of generosity, 
etc., should exert himself in the perfection of wisdom.” 
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Buddhasadrsakaya 

Third Section POSSESSING A BODY ENDOWED WITH THE 
MARKS 


Sutra (cf. Pancavimsati, p. 23,1. 3-5; Satasahasrika, p. 70,1. 18-71,1. 4). - The bodhisattva-mahasattva who 
wishes to have a body like that of the Buddha in all his existences and who wishes to be assured of the 
thirty-two major and eighty minor marks of the Great Man, must exert himself in the perfection of wisdom 
(Bodhisattvena mahasattvena sarvajatisu buddhasadrsam kdyam nispadayitukamena 
dvatrimsanmahapurusalaksanany asTtyanuvyanjandni ca pratilabdhukdmena prajndpdramitdydm 
siksitavyam). 


Sastra. - 

I. THE PHYSICAL MARKS ARE NOT ‘PLANTED’ JUST AT THE END OF THE 
CAREER 


Question. - In the sravaka system, it is said that the bodhisattva plants ( avaropayati ) the causes and 
conditions for the thirty-two marks ( laksana ) during the hundred kalpas that follow the three incalculable 
periods ( asamkyeyekalpa ) of his career. Why does the Prajnaparamita say here that “from lifetime to 
lifetime the bodhisattva has a body like that of the Buddha endowed with the thirty two major marks 
(laksana) and the eighty minor marks (anuvyanjana) ,,e l 

Answer. - In the Vibhasa in the Katyayamputrabhidharma it talks about [these hundred supplementary 
kalpas], 276 but this is not in question in the Tripitaka. Why? Others [besides the bodhisattva] also have these 
thirty-two marks. What would suffice to distinguish them? 

\Nanda’s marks.) 211 - Thus in a previous lifetime, Nan-t’o (Nanda) gave a single bath (sndna) to the 
Community ( samgha ) making the following aspiration (pranidhdna ): “From one lifetime to the next, I 
would like to be handsome (abhirupa) and graceful ( prdsadika ).” In yet another lifetime, he encountered a 
pratyekabuddha stupa, adorned it with multicolored designs and brightened up a pratyekabuddha statue 
(pratima), formulating the following aspiration: “From lifetime to lifetime, I would like to have a body 
adorned with fine marks”. For this reason, from lifetime to lifetime, he had a body adorned with marks and 


276 Mahavibhasa, T 1545, k. 177, p. 890b5-8. See also Samyuktabhidharmasara, T 1552, k. 11, p. 961c9-l 1. and 
above, p. 249F, n. 1. 

' 7 References, p. 286F, n. 1. Add Anavataptagatha, ed. Bechert, p. 175-176; tr, Hofinger, p. 262-263; Fo wou po ti 
tseu, T 199, p. 199bl2-199cll; Miilasarv. Vin., Bhaisajyavastu, T 1448, p. 87b24-87c25. 
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in his last lifetime, he went forth from home ( pravrajita ) and became a sramana. Seeing him from far off, 
the members of the Community mistook him to be the Buddha and all stood up to go to welcome him. 

If Nanda, a practitioner of the Lesser Vehicle ( htnaydnika ) received such a reward for having planted these 
few minor merits, what could be said about the Bodhisattva who, during innumerable incalculable periods 
(i asamkhyeyakalpa ), has cultivated merit? 

[Bavari’s marks.] 27 * - When the bodhisattva Maitreya was still a lay-man with white robes 
(i avaddtavasana ), his teacher Po-p’o-Ii (Bavari) had three marks: z) the white tuft of hairs between the 
eyebrows (urnd bhruvor madhye jdtd); ii ) the tongue able to cover the entire face (jihvd mukhamansalam 
avacchddayantfy. Hi) the secret organs enclosed in a sheath ( kosagatabastiguhya ). 

If those people, who were not bodhisattvas, themselves possessed these marks, how could it be said that the 
Bodhisattva plants these marks ( laksana ) only after the three incalculable periods? 

Besides, according to the Mahayana, the bodhisattva who, from the first mind of bodhi 
(prathamacittotpdda ) until supreme complete enlightenment, does not produce a bad mind, possesses the 
five superknowledges (abhijna) and a body like that of the Buddha from one lifetime to the next. 


II. THE BODHISATTVA IS ABLE TO CREATE FOR HIMSELF A BODY 
ENDOWED WITH THE MARKS 


Question. - How does the bodhisattva who has not yet acquired the bodhi of the Buddha obtain a body and 
marks like those of the Buddha? 

Answer. - In order to save beings, the bodhisattva creates for himself a body of the noble cakravartin king, 
of Sakra Devendra, of Brahmaraja, of a sravaka, of a pratyekabuddha, of a bodhisattva or of Buddha. 

[Suramgamasamadhisutra.^ 19 - Thus, in the Cheou-Ieng-yen king (Suramgamasamadhisutra), ManjusrT 
himself said that he appeared as a pratyekabuddha 7,200,000 times and entered into nirvana, that he also 
manifests under the aspect of a buddha named Long-tchong-tsouen (Nagavamsagra). 

This is how, at a time when there could not be a Buddha, beings saw [in ManjusrT] the body of the Buddha, 
were happy, submitted and became converted. 


278 References, p. 286F, n. 2. 

279 Suramgamasamadhisutra, T 642, k. 2, p. 642cl0-14 (transl. p. 245, §147) andk. 2, p. 644al8-20 (transl. p. 263, 
§162). If Manjusri feigned the pratyekabuddha nirvana so often, it was at the period when beings could be converted 
only by pratyekabuddhas (see Traite, above, p. 602F, and later, k. 75, p. 568a28 seq.). - As for the buddha 
Nagavamsagra (in Chinese Long-tchong-tsouen, in Tibetan Kluhi rigs mchog), identical with the ‘actual’ bodhisattva 
ManjusrT, he reigned at a distant past over the Sama universe, on the borders of the southern region (cf. 
Suramgamasamadhi, T 642, k. 2, p. 644a; transl. p. 260-262). 
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III. BODHISATTVA BODY AND BUDDHA BODY 


Question. - If the Bodhisattva makes a buddha body for himself, preaches the Dharma and saves beings, 
how does he differ from a Buddha? 

Answer. - 1. The Bodhisattva possesses a great magical power (rddhibald), resides in the ten bhumis and is 
endowed with the attributes of the Buddha; nevertheless, he remains in samsara in order to save the mass of 
beings; therefore he does not go into nirvana. 

2. Like a master magician ( mdydkdra ), he creates for himself a body of metamorphosis ( nirmdnakdya ) in 
order to preach the Dharma to people, but that is not the true body of the Buddha. That being so, the beings 
whom he will save are limited in number, whereas those saved by the Buddhas are limitless in number. 

3. Although the bodhisattva creates for himself a buddha body, he is unable to completely fill the universes 
of the ten directions; the body of the Buddha, on the other hand, fills innumerable universes completely. 

4. To the beings whom he converts, the bodhisattva shows a buddha body comparable to the moon of the 
fourteenth day: brilliant as it is, it is not like the moon of the fifteenth day. 280 

280 Above, (p. 393F), the Traite noted that the bodhisattvas differ slightly from the Buddhas: they are like the 
fourteenth day moon ( caturdashicandra ) of which one wonders if it is really foil ( paripurna ); the Buddhas, on the 
other hand, are like the fifteenth day moon (pancadasicandra ) which is incontestably full. Later (k. 94, p. 719b), the 
Traite explains that the fourteenth day moon does not yet raise the tide, whereas the fifteenth day moon does raise it. 

However, in the Mahayanasutras, sometimes it is the Buddha and sometimes the Bodhisattva who is 
compared to the fifteenth day moon. It is said in Kasyapapariparta, §88: Tadyathdpi ndma Kasyapanavacandro 
namaskryate sa ceva purnacandro na tatha namaskuryate / evam eva Kasyapa ye mama sraddhadhamti te 
balavamtataram boddhisatvam dmamskartavya / na tathagatah tat kasya heo bodhisatvanirjata hi tathagatah (text 
not corrected). - O Kasyapa, just as one venerates the new moon rather than the full moon, so those who believe in 
the self must venerate the Bodhisattva more than the Tathagata. And why? Because the Tathagatas derive their 
origin from the Bodhisattva. 

No matter that the Buddhas are superior to the Bodhisattva, as the fifteenth day moon is more important 
than the fourteenth day moon. In this regard, a particularly interesting passage from the Gayaslrsasutra (T 464, p. 

482b; T 65, p. 485a; T 466, p. 488a; T 467, p. 490c) should be noted: “[In the bodhisattva’s career], what are the 
four minds (citta)! 1) The first [production of the mind of bodhi (prathamacittotpada ); 2) the mind of the path of the 
practices ( carydmdrgacitta ); 3) the mind of the irreversible bodhisattva ( avaivartikacitta ); 4) the mind of the 
bodhisattva separated from buddhahood by one single lifetime (ekajatipratibaddhacitta).. .The prathamacittotpada 
is like the new moon (navacandra); the caryammargacitta is like the fifteenth day moon (variant: like the moon of 
the fifth or seventh day of the month); the avaivartikacitta is like the moon of the tenth day; the 
ekajatipratibaddhacitta is like the moon of the fourteenth day; the wisdom ( prajna) of the Tathagata is like the moon 
of the fifteenth day. By the prathamacittotpada, the bodhisattva transcends the sravaka stage; by the 
carydmdrgacitta he transcends the pratyekabuddha stage; by the avaivartikacitta, he transcends the unstable bhumis 
(aniyatabhumi, i.e., the first seven bhumis); by the ekajatipratibaddhacitta he is established in the stable bhumi 
(niyatabhumi, i.e., the tenth bhumi). 
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These are the differences. 


Sometimes there are bodhisattvas who, having obtained the certainty that dharmas do not arise 
(anutpattikadharmaksdnti ) and the body born of the fundamental element ( dhannadhatujakaya ), remain in 
the seventh bhiimi, abide in the first five superknowledges ( abhijnd ), create by transformation a body like 
that of a buddha and convert (paripacayanti) beings. - Sometimes there are bodhisattvas who, having just 
produced the mind of bodhi (prathamacittotpddika ), practice the six perfections ( pdramita) and, by virtue 
of the actions that they accomplish, obtain a body like that of the Buddha and convert beings. 


IV. THE PERFECTIONS ARE CAUSES AND CONDITIONS OF THE MARKS w 


~ 81 For the actions that produce the marks, there are two theories which are not contradictory: 

1. A scholastic Abhidharma theory, elaborated by the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasikas. The bodhisattva 
accomplishes these acts in Jambudvlpa; as a male; in the presence of the Buddha; thinking about the Buddhas; 
stemming from reflection; at the time of the hundred cosmic ages following the three incalculable periods of his 
career. Each of the marks arises from one hundred merits and, according to the most valid explanation, these 
hundred merits consist of fifty volitions ( cetana) produced in the bodhisattva when he thinks about the Buddha, an 
another fifty when he too wishes to become Buddha. 

This theory is explained in Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 177, p. 887b-892a; Kosa, IV, p. 223-227; Kosavyakhya, p. 
430-431; Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 44, p. 590b-591a. The Kosakarika, IV, 109-110a (Kosabhasya, p.266) 
summarizes this in two and a quarter lines: 

JambudvTpa pumdn eva sammukham buddhacetanah / 
cintamayam kalpasate sesa dksipate hi tat // 
ekaikam punyasatajam. 

The Traite has Hilly and faithfully set forth this theory above (p. 246-255F), but has also refuted it in detail 
(p. 283-297F). 

2. A less complicated but certainly older theory presents the marks as fruits of accomplishment of various 
actions ( vicitrakarmabhisamskdraphala ). The choice of these actions is subjective and largely imaginary. That is 
why the lists drawn up in the course of time show many differences. Here are some: 

Lakkhanasuttanta of DTgha, III, p. 145-177. 

Commentary of the Arthaviniscayasutra, ed. N. H. Samtani, The Arthaviniscayasutra and its Commentary, 
Patna, 1971, p. 285-307. 

Lalitavistara, p. 429,1. 3-433,1. 2. 

A passage of the Pancavimsatisahasrika, revised to conform to the Abhisamyalamkara, ed, and transl. by 
E. Conze, The Buddha’s laksana in the Prajhaparamita, in Journal of the Oriental Institute (Baroda), XIV, 1965, p. 
225-229; The Large Sutra on Perfect Wisdom, Berkeley, 1975, p. 659,1. 35-661,1. 27. 

Abhisamayalamkara, p. 918,1. 25-919,1. 20. 

Bodhisattvabhumi, p. 377,1. 20-380,1. 23, which claims to be representative of the Laksanasutra (of the 
DIrghagama). 

Almost all the virtues appear in the actions producing the marks of which the Traite gives us the list here. 
This is a list coming from the sravaka system, but not claiming to be representative of one or another canonical 
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Question. - The thirty-two marks are fruits of ripening ( vipdkaphala ) of generosity (ddna), etc., but the 
prajnaparamita is non-existent ( asat ) and like space (akasasama). How can one say that it is necessary to 
practice the prajnaparamita in order to obtain the major and minor marks? 

Answer. - The thirty-two marks are of two kinds: i) complete (sampanna, parinispannd), as in the Buddha; 
ii) incomplete, as in the noble cakravartin kings, in Nanda, etc. 

Although the prajnaparamita is associated with generosity, it completes the major and minor marks as is the 
case in the Buddhas. Among other people who practice only generosity [without the inspiration of the 
prajnaparamita], the marks are incomplete. 282 

Question. - How do generosity, etc., bring about the thirty-two marks? 

Answer. - When the danapati gives, the recipient (pratigrdhaka ) obtains five things: color (varna), strength 
( bala ), etc., 283 and profits from them; the donor ( ddyaka ) himself is marked with the sign of the wheel 
(caki~a) on his hands and feet, as has been fully described (p. 668F) in regard to the danaparamita. 

It is the same for the other perfections, morality ( sfla ), patience ( ksdnti ), etc.: each of them favors the thirty- 
two marks. [273c] 

What are these thirty-two marks? The mark consisting of having the soles of the feet well-planted 
(supratisthitapddata). For the rest of them (p. 272-279F), refer to the Ts ’an-p ’ou-sa p ’in 
(Bodhisattvastutiparivarta). 

Question. - For what reasons ( hetupratyaya ) does one get the mark consisting of having the sole of the foot 
well-planted? 

Answer. - 

[Mark no. 1]. - From lifetime to lifetime, the Buddha mindfully ( smrtimat ) and firmly ( sthamavat ) kept 
morality (sfla) and did not allow others to break it. For this karmic cause and condition, he obtained the 
first mark. This first mark means that he himself is unshakeable (cicala) in the Dharma. Had he become a 
noble cakravartin king, nobody in his kingdom could have attacked him. 

[Mark no. 2], - In accord with justice (saha dharmena ), he nourished and protected the populace, the 
wandering mendicants ( parivrdjaka ), the sramanas, etc. For this karmic cause and condition, he obtained 
the mark consisting of having thousand-spoked wheels [on the soles of his feet] ( adhastdt pddatalayos 
cakre jdte sahasrare). This mark lets him turn the wheel of the Dharma ( dharmacakra ). Had he become a 
noble cakravartin king, he would have turned the jewel of the wheel ( cakratna ). 


source. Above (p. 668-670F), the Trade shows how the virtue of generosity is foremost in the making of each of the 
thirty-two marks. 

282 The marks of the Bodhisattva prevail over those of a cakravartin in seven points: cf. p. 279-280F. 

283 Citation from Anguttara, III, p. 42; see above, p. 218F and 668F. 
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[Mark no. 3]. - He abstained from killing living beings (pranatipata ). For this karmic cause and condition, 
he obtained the mark of having long fingers ( dfrghanguli ). 

[Mark no. 4]. - He abstained from theft ( adattdddna ). For this cause and condition, he obtained the mark of 
having a broad heel (ayatapadaparsni). 

[Mark no. 5]. - By means of the four ways of winning people (samgrahavastu), he captivated people. For 
this cause and condition, he obtained the mark of having webbed hands and feet {jaldhgidihastapdda ). 

[Mark no. 6]. - He offered his teachers ( mahdmdtra, guru ) robes ( vastra), food ( annapdna ) and fine beds 
{sayandsana). For this karmic cause and condition, he obtained the mark of having soft and delicate hands 
and feet ( mrdutarunapdnipdda ). 

[Marks nos. 7, 13, 12]. - He developed the cultivation of merits (punyabhavana). For this karmic cause and 
condition, he obtained the marks of having a high instep ( utsangacarana ), single hairs arising from each of 
his pores ( ekaikaromakupebhya ekaikdni romani jdtdni) and hair standing up {urdhva.graroma). 

[Mark no. 8]. - In accord with the Dharma, he bequeathed all that he could contribute to the welfare and 
harmony and quickly taught it to people. This is why he obtained the mark of the marvelous ankles 
( jahghd) like those of Aineya, king of the antelopes ( mrgardja ). 

[Marks no. 9, 11]. - In accord with the Dharma, he gave pure things without troubling his beneficiary. This 
is why he obtained the mark of having arms that, when he was standing, reached his knees 
(sthitdnavanatdjdnupralambabahu), and the mark of having a broad body like the banyan tree 
( nyagrodhaparimandala ). 

[Mark no. 10]. - He always cultivated the sense of modesty and honor (hrirapatrapya), avoided lust 
( kdmamithydddra ) and practiced generosity by giving away houses (grha ), garments {vastra), rugs 
(praticchddana ), etc. This is why he obtained the mark of having his secret organs contained in a sheath 
{kosagatavastiguhya) like a stallion (djdneya ). 

[Marks no. 14, 15]. - He cultivated the concentration of loving-kindness ( maitrisamadhi ), purity of faith 
{sraddhavisuddhi), mental activity ( samtdnabdhulya ) 2S4 and distributed excellent alms-food {annapdna), 
garments. ( cfvara) and coverlets {sayandsana). This is why he obtained the marks of having a golden color 
(suvarnavarna) and a brilliance of an arm’s-width (v yamaprabha). 2S5 

[Mark no. 16]. - He always liked to consult, venerate and gather reverend and holy individuals {satpurusa). 
This is why he has obtained the mark of having a fine soft skin ( suksmacchavi ). 

[Marks no. 19, 18, 21]. - In order to settle matters in accord with the Dharma, he himself did not administer 
but delegated his powers of governing. This is why he obtained the marks of having the front part of his 
body like that of a lion {simhapurvdrdhakdya), his armpits rounded ( citdntardmsa) and his shoulders 
perfectly round {susamvrttasklandha). 


~ 84 According to the Mahavyut., no. 9429, the characters sin-to translate samtdnabdhulya. 

285 Adopting the variant tchang-kouang in place of ta-kouang. For this mark, see p. 454-456F. 
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[Mark no. 20]. - He respected his teachers ( mahamatra, guru), came to them and accompanied them. This 
is why he obtained the mark of having a great straight body ( brhadrjukdya ). 

[Mark no. 17]. - His gifts were perfect ( sampanna ) and copious ( paripurna ). This is why he obtained the 
mark of having the seven parts of his body rounded ( saptosada ). 

[Mark no. 25]. - There was no restriction in any of his gifts. This is why he obtained the mark of having a 
square jaw [like that of a lion] ( simhahanu ). 

[Marks no. 22, 23], - He abstained from malicious gossip (paisunyavdda ). This is why he obtained the 
mark of having forty teeth ( catvarimsaddanta ), the mark of having joined teeth ( aviraladanta ) and the 
secret mark of the teeth. 

[Mark no. 24]. - He always cultivated loving-kindness ( maitri ) and good thoughts ( manasikdra ). This is 
why he obtained the mark of having incomparably white teeth ( sukladanta ). 

[Mark no. 27]. - He abstained from falsehood ( mrsavada ). This is why he obtained the mark of having a 
wide thin tongue ( prabhutatanujihva). 

[Mark no. 26]. - He gave excellent food without troubling his recipient (pratigrdhaka). This is why he 
obtained the mark of having the best of flavors ( rasarasdgra ). 

[Mark no. 28]. - He abstained from harmful words ( parusyavada ). This is [214a] why he obtained the mark 
of having a brahmical voice ( brahmasvara ). 

[Marks no. 29, 30]. - He contemplated beings with a good mind ( kusalacitta ) and a kindly regard 
( priyadarsana ). This is why he obtained the marks of having deep blue eyes ( abhimlanetra ) and eyelashes 
like a cow ( gopaksmanetra). 

[Mark no. 31]. - He honored venerable individuals, he himself maintained discipline (, sila ) and taught it to 
people. This is why he obtained the mark of having a fleshy protuberance on his head (usmsasirsa). 

[Mark no. 32]. - He praised those who ought to be praised. This is why he obtained the mark of having a 
tuft of white hair (unm bhruvor madhye jdtd). 

According to the sravaka system, those are the karmic causes and conditions for the thirty-two marks and 
they are also the karmic causes and conditions for the thirty-two marks in the Mahayana. 


V. BODY WITH MARKS AND BODY WITHOUT MARKS 


Question. - The Buddhas of the ten directions (dasadigbuddha) and the dharmas of the three times 
(tiyadhvadarma) have, as their mark, being without marks ( alaksamlaksana ). One mark by itself is 
already unreal, let alone thirty-two marks. 
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Answer. - The attributes of the Buddha are of two kinds: i ) of conventional truth ( samvrtisatya ); ii ) of 
absolute truth ( paramarthasatya ). From the point of view of the conventional truth, we say that the Buddha 
has thirty-two marks; from the point of view of the absolute truth, we say that he is without marks. 

There are two paths ( mdrga ): i) the first commits beings to cultivate the path of merit ( punyamarga ); ii) the 
second is the path of wisdom (punyamarga ). For the path of merit, we say that the Buddha has thirty-two 
marks; for the path of wisdom, we say that he has no marks. 

In regard to the body of birth ( janmakdya ), we say that he has thirty-two marks; in regard to the body of 
Dharma ( dharmakaya ), we say that he has no marks. 

By its thirty-two major and eighty minor (anuvyanjana) marks, the body of the Buddha adorns ( alamkaroti ) 
the body of the Dharma; by its ten powers (bald), four fearlessnesses ( vaisaradya ), its four unhindered 
knowledges ( pratisamvid ), its eighteen special attributes (dvenikadharma) and other qualities ( guna ), it 
adorns beings. 

There are two kinds of causes and conditions (, hetupratyaya ): i) causes and conditions for merit ( punya ); ii) 
causes and conditions for wisdom ( prajna). In order to guide beings by means of the causes and conditions 
of merit, the Buddha uses the body endowed with the thirty-two marks; in order to guide beings by means 
of the causes and conditions for wisdom, he uses the Dharma body ( dharmakaya ). 

There are two kinds of beings ( sattva ): i) those who know that dharmas are pure designations (prajnapti ); 
ii) those who are attached to names ( ndmdbhinivista ). For beings attached to names, we say that the Buddha 
has no marks; for beings who take dharmas as pure designations, we say that the Buddha has thirty-two 
marks. 

Question. - But the ten powers ( bala ), the four fearlessnesses ( vaisaradya) and the other qualities each 
have their special mark; how can you say that the Dharma body is without marks? 

Answer. - Because they are associated with the sixteen aspects of the truths (sodasdkdra) and the three 
concentrations ( samddhi ), all the pure qualities ( andsravadharma) are said to be ‘without marks’. Wanting 
beings to penetrate them, the Buddha analyzed them in many ways and said that all the attributes of the 
Buddha, marked with the seal (mudrd) of emptiness ( sunyatd), signlessness (dnimitta) and wishlessness 
(i apranihita ), all partake in suchness ( tathatd), the fundamental element (dharmadhdtu), the pinnacle of the 
truth ( bhutakoti ). However, so that beings would rejoice and produce the mind of bodhi on seeing his body, 
the Buddha shows them his body adorned with the thirty-two marks. 

Moreover, in order to manifest his great superiority to all beings, the Buddha shows his thirty-two marks 
without, however, offending the principle of the absence of marks. 

[The horoscope of the Bodhisattva .]. 286 - On the seventh day after the birth of the Bodhisattva, he was 
wrapped in white woolen blankets and the experts in signs (laksanavaipancaka) were summoned. The 


286 This version is very close to that of the Mahavastu, II, p. 27,1. 1-39,1. 6. - On the nature of this horoscope, the 
simple prediction about the future of a child, see A. Foucher, La Vie du Bouddha, p. 57-60. - Comparative study of 
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latter, having consulted an old [274b] venerable book of signs, made a prediction and said to the king: 
“According to our diagrams, if the person who is endowed with the thirty-two marks stays at home, he will 
become a noble cakravartin king; if he leaves home, he will become a buddha. There are only these two 
possibilities, there is no third.” 287 When the experts in signs went away, the Bodhisattva fell asleep. 

[Theprediction of Asita]. 2 - Again, there was a rsi named A-sseu-t ’o (Asita) who said to King Tsing-fan 
(Suddhodana): “By means of my divine ear ( divyasrotra ), I heard the devas and yaksas announcing that 
king Suddhodana had just had a son endowed with the bodily marks of a buddha. That is why I have come 
to visit him.” 

The king was very happy and said: “This man is a noble rsi, come from afar to see my son.” He ordered his 
servants to go and get the crown prince ( kumdra ), but they said to the king: “The crown prince is sleeping.” 

Then Asita said: “Let the noble king invite everybody. Those who are satisfied with ambrosia (amrta) 
cannot sleep.” 289 . Saying this, he rose from his seat and went to get the crown prince. He took him in his 
arms, examined him from head to toe and, having examined him, burst into tears uncontrollably. 

Greatly moved, the king asked the expert in signs: “Is there something unfortunate that makes you weep 
like that?” The rsi answered: “If even the sky could rain down a mountain of diamonds ( vajra ), it would be 
unable to move a single hair of this child: how then could any misfortune menace this child? The crown 
prince will definitely become a Buddha. As for myself, in the evening of this present year, I will be reborn 
in the formless heavens (drupyasvarga) so that I will be unable either to see the Buddha or hear his 
teachings: that is why I am so sad.” 

The king said: “The experts in signs ( laksanavaipancaka ) did not come to one single solution: they said 
that if my son remained at home, he would become a noble cakravartin king and if he went forth from 
home he would become a Buddha.” Asita replied: “The experts in signs base themselves on worldly 
convention ( samvrti) and deductive knowledge (, anvayajndna ), and not on the divine eye ( divyackasus ). 
They know the holy books of prognosis but they do not know the future fully and completely. They 
consider the marks in general but are unable to interpret them clearly. That is why they say that if the crown 
prince remains at home he will become a noble cakravartin king but if he goes forth from home he will 


early sources, in A. Bareau, La Jeunesse du Buddha dans les Sutrapitaka et les Vinayapitaka anciens, BEGEO, LXI, 
1974, p. 209-213. -Illustrations in A. Foucher, AgbG, I, p. 296-300; G. Tucci, II trono di diamante, p. 71, 72-73. 

~ 87 Mahapadanasuttanta (DIgha, II, p. 16) and Mahavadanasutra (p. 95), in regard to Vipasyin: Ayam hi deva 
kumdro dvattimsa mahapurisalakkhanehi samanndgato yehi samannagatassa mahdpurissa dve gatiyo bhavanti 
ananna. sace agdram ajjhdvasati raja hoti cakkavatti... sace khopana agdrasmd anagariyampabbajati araham hoti 
sammasambuddho. 

288 References, p. 1344F, n. 2. 

i89 Cf. Lalitavistara, p. 103: Evam ukte ‘sito maharsf rdjdnam suddhodanam etad avocat /putras te Mahdrdj jatas 
tarn aham drastukdmci ihdgata iti //raja aha /svapitimaharse kumdro muhurtam dgamaya yavas utthasyatiti//rsir 
avocat / na maharaja tadrsd mahdpurusdsa ciratn svapanti jdgasasilds tddrsah satpurusd bhavanti / 

This detail is passed over in silence in the Mahavastu and the Nidanakatha. 
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become a Buddha. Now the thirty-two marks are indeed complete in the crown prince, clearly imprinted, 
very deep, pure and complete. He will certainly become a Buddha and not a cakravartin king.” 


By this, we know that the Buddha, by means of his thirty-two marks, is far superior to all beings. If we 
speak of the absence of marks, it is in order to destroy [the purely imaginary marks] such as the marks of 
eternity ( nitya ), purity (suci) and happiness ( sukha ), the marks of self (atman ), the marks of man ( purusa ) 
or woman (stri), of birth (jdti) or death ( marana ), etc. Thus, although the attributes of the Buddha have, as 
their mark, being without marks ( alaksanalaksana ), by manifesting his thirty-two marks, the Buddha leads 
beings to recognize the primacy ( paramata) and to experience pure faith (prasdda ) toward him. Speaking 
of the thirty-two marks is not a fault ( dosa ). 


VI. JUSTIFICATION OF THE NUMBER OF MARKS 90 


Question. - Why assume thirty-two marks, no more and no less? 

Answer. - Assuming more or assuming less would provoke difficulties in either case. 

Furthermore, the body of the Buddha is six arm-spans (v ydmci) in height. If he had less than thirty-two 
marks, they would not extend on all sides and would insufficiently ornament him; if he had more than 
thirty-two marks, they would [274c] be disorderly in arrangement. It is like jewels adorning the body: even 
if a large quantity of pearls ( mani ) is used, it is not fitting to be overloaded with necklaces ( keyura, niska). 
This is why the target ( laksya ) is reached with exactly thirty-two marks. 


290 This subject has already been treated above, p. 280F. The author is faithfully following the Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 
177, p. 889al2-19: Why are there precisely thirty-two laksana, no more and no less (dvatrimsad eva mddhikdrti 
nalpataranip. The venerable Parsva says: Adding or subtracting from them would in both cases be a difficulty: 
exactly thirty-two are necessary so as not to contradict the nature of things ( dharmata'). Others say: The number 
thirty-two is generally considered in the world to be a favorable number and nothing should be added to it or 
subtracted from it. Others say: If thirty-two marks adorn the Buddha’s body, the latter enjoys incomparable 
superiority in the world: if he had fewer, he would be lacking; if he had more, he would be untidy; in both cases, it 
would not look good. Just as one can neither add nor subtract from the Buddha’s attributes, so it is for his laksana : 
there is no deficiency to increase and surplus to decrease.” 

This is the traditional opinion in regard to the variety of the marks and their number. It could convince 
only the Indians, and it left foreigners skeptical. Its subjective nature did not escape the author of the Traite, at least 
according to one of his Chinese or Serindian interpreters. In fact, he will comment in k. 88, p. 684a-b that the 
Buddha takes into consideration the preferences of beings to be converted and local customs to manifest one 
particular mark rather than another. There are countries, he says, where the Buddha manifested sometimes myriads 
of marks, sometimes an incalculable number of marks, and sometimes fifty-six or thirty-four marks. When he 
confonns to the taste of India, he manifests thirty-two major and eighty minor marks. 
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Finally, if this small number of marks really adorned him imperfectly, the Buddha still has eighty minor 
marks ( anuvyanjana ): going beyond that would not be appropriate. 

Question. - If eighty minor marks must be added, why not call them ‘marks’ and why give them the special 
name of ‘minor marks’? 

Answer. - The marks adorn the body particularly, and to mention these major marks is to imply the minor 
ones. 

Moreover, the major marks are coarse ( sthula ) whereas the minor marks are fine ( suksma ). When beings 
see the Buddha they see his major marks; the minor marks, on the other hand, are hard to see. 

Finally, the major marks are commonly obtained by other men. The minor marks are sometimes shared 
(samanya) and sometimes special (dvenika). This is why we speak of the major and minor marks 
separately. 


VII. WHY IS THE BUDDHA ADORNED WITH NON-EXISTENT MARKS? 


Question. - The Buddha cut through the mark of existence ( sattvalaksana ), the mark of substantial self 
(dtmalaksana ) absolutely ( atyantam ) and was satisfied with the mark of empty ( sunya ) dharmas. Why then 
does he adorn his body in the manner of those who seize characteristics ( nimittdny udgurhnanti )? 

Answer. - If the Buddha adorned just his mind (citta) with wonderful attributes, 291 and if his body were 
lacking the major and minor marks, some beings capable of being converted ( vaineyasattva ) would mistake 
him under the pretext that the Buddha is without bodily marks. They would not welcome the 
Buddhadharma with open hearts. Thus, if one filled a dirty bowl ( asucibhajana ) with choice food, the latter 
would not be appreciated by people; and if one filled a stinking goatskin ( durgandhajina ) with precious 
things, those who received them would be miserable. This is why the Buddha adorns his body with the 
thirty-two marks. 

Moreover, often the Buddha utters the lion’s roar in the great assembly ( mahdparsadi simhanadam 
nadati ) 292 and states that, among men, all his qualities are superior. If the Buddha did not adorn his body of 
birth (janmakdya ) with the major and minor marks, some would say: “His body is ugly (, durvarna ); why 
believe him?” When the Buddha adorns his body with the thirty-two major and eighty minor marks, there 
are still people who do not believe him. What would it be like if he did not adorn his body with the major 
and minor marks? 


291 The punctuation of the Traite is defective: the period should be placed between sin and chen. The attributes with 
which the Buddha adorns his mind go from the ten powers ( bala ) to great loving-kindness ( mahamatri ) and great 
compassion (mahakaruna); they have been discussed in chapters XXXIX to XLII (at the beginning). 

292 Cf.p. 1594-1598F. 
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Finally, the attributes of the Buddha are very profound ( gambhtra ) for they are eternally destroyed 
(nityaniruddhatvdt ). Fanatical madmen, beings do not believe in them and do not accept them; they say that 
in this destruction of the body ( kdyanirodha ), nothing is to be had. That is why the Buddha uses his broad 
tongue (prabhutajihvd) and his brahmic voice ( brahmasvara ) emits great rays of light from his body 
( mahdrasmin niscarayati ) and, by means of all sorts of nidanas and avadanas, teaches his marvelous 
attributes. 293 Seeing the majesty of the physical marks of the Buddha and hearing his [brahmic] voice, 
beings rejoice in them and believe. 

Moreover, the ornaments are internal (adhyatmika) or external ( bdhya ). The meditations ( dhydna ), 
absorptions ( samdpatti ), wisdom (prajnd) and other qualities ( guna ) are internal ornaments. The majesty of 
the physical marks and the perfections of morality ( silasampad) are external ornaments. Inwardly and 
outwardly the Buddha is perfect. 

Finally, out of compassion for all beings, the Buddha appeared (prddurbhavati ) in the world. By means of 
his qualities of wisdom, etc., he benefits beings of sharp faculties ( tiksnendriya ); by utilizing his physical 
marks, he benefits beings of weak faculties ( mrdvindriya ). By the adornment of his mind (cilia), he [275a] 
opens the door to nirvana; by the adornment of his body, he opens the door to godly and human happiness. 
By the adornment of his body he establishes beings in all the three meritorious activities 
( punyakriydvastu ); 294 by the adornment of his mind, he establishes beings in the three gates of deliverance 
( vimoksamukha ). By the adornment of his body, he pulls beings out of the three bad destinies ( durgati); by 
the adornment of his mind, he pulls beings out of the prison of the threefold world ( traidhdtuka ). 

It is in view of these immense benefits that the Buddha adorns his body of birth with the major and minor 
marks (janmakdya ) 


See above, p. 456F, the manifestations that precede the preaching of the Prajnaparamitasutra. 
294 See DIgha, III, p. 218; Anguttara, IV, p. 241; Kosa, IV, p. 321. 
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Bodhisattvakula 

Fourth Section BEING BORN INTO THE FAMILY OF THE 
BODHISATTVAS, ETC. 


Sutra (cf. Pancavimsati, p. 23,1. 2-3, 5-6; Satasahasrika, p. 72,1. 2, 5, 7). - The bodhisattva-mahasattva 
who wishes to be bom into the family of the bodhisattvas, to attain the level of the crown prince and to 
never be separated from the Buddhas must practice the perfection of wisdom ( Bodhisattvena mahasattvena 
upapattukamena, kumarabhumim anupraptukamena, buddlmir avirahitena bhavitukdmena 
prajndpdramitdyam siksitavyam). 

Sastra. - 

I. BEING BORN INTO THE FAMILY OF THE BODHISATTVAS 


“The family of the bodhisattvas”. 295 - If someone produces a very profound mind of profound great 
compassion ( mahdkarundcitta ) towards beings, he takes birth in the bodhisattva family. In the same way 
when one is born into a royal family, no one dares to despise you; furthermore, you fear neither hunger nor 
thirst ( ksutpipdsd), cold nor heat ( sftosna ), etc. It is the same for the one who enters into the assurance 
( niyama ) of bodhisattva and is born into the family of the bodhisattvas: because he is the child of the 
Buddha, devas, nagas, yaksas, satpurusas, etc., do not dare to scorn him but increase their veneration 
{arcana); he does not fear the bad destinies ( durgati ) or the lower places among gods or men; he is not 
afraid that the sravakas, pratyekabuddhas or heretical masters ( upadesdcdiya ) will come to destroy his 
resolution (dsaya). 

Furthermore, from his first production of the mind of bodhi (prathamacittotpdda ), the bodhisattva makes 
the following vow ( pranidhana ): “Starting from today onward, I will not follow any bad thought 
{akusalacitta)\ I wish only to save all beings and to attain supreme complete enlightenment 
(anuttarasamyaksambodhi)." 

Furthermore, the bodhisattva who knows that the true nature ( bhutalaksana ) of dharmas is unborn 
(anutpdda) and unceasing ( anirodha ) acquires the conviction that dharmas do not arise 
{anutpattikadharmaksdnti)\ henceforth he is definitively settled in the position of the bodhisattva 
(bodhisattvaniyama). 


295 Just as there are two kinds of avaivartika bodhisattvas (cf. p. 1804F). so there are two kinds of birth in the family 
of the bodhisattvas: the first is when the practitioner produces the thought of bodhi for the first time and thus enters 
the first bhumi of his career; the second birth, the definitive one, is when the bodhisattva attains 
anutpattikadharmaksanti and thus enters into the eighth bhumi. It is this second birth that the Sutra has in mind here. 
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296 297 • • • 

[ Visesacintibrahmapariprcchd\. - Thus the Buddha’ said in the Tche-sin king (Visesacintisutra): “When 

I saw the Buddha Ting-kouang (Dipamkara), I obtained the conviction that dharmas do not arise and I 
completely fulfilled ( paryapuram ) the six perfections (pdramitd ). Prior to that moment, I did not really 
possess generosity, discipline, etc.” 298 

Furthermore, the bodhisattva has the following thought: “Suppose that kalpas as numerous as the sands of 
the Ganges ( gangdnadfvdlukopamakalpa ) were only one day and one night, that thirty of these days were a 
month, that twelve of these months were a year, that the number of these years were more than a hundred 
thousand myriads of hundreds of thousands of kalpas and that finally there appeared a single Buddha in 
whose presence a bodhisattva would offer his homage (pujd), observe morality ( sila ) and accumulate 
qualities ( guna ). Suppose, moreover, that such Buddhas, in number as many as the sands of the Ganges 
[followed one another] and that afterwards only this bodhisattva receives the prediction (v yakarana) of 
someday becoming buddha, well then, the mind of this bodhisattva would show neither laziness ( kausidya ) 
nor discouragement (laya) nor weariness ( nirveda ), and he would fulfill all the practices of his estate 
completely.” 

Furthermore, the bodhisattva experiences loving-kindness ( maitri ) and compassion (karund) toward beings 
predestined to perdition ( mithydtvaniyata) and guilty of the five misdeeds of immediate retribution 
(dnantarya ) and toward people who have broken the roots of good ( kusalamula ), and he introduces them 
into the right path without waiting for their gratitude ( krtyajnatd ). 

Furthermore, from his first production of the mind of bodhi ( prathamacittotpada ), the bodhisattva is no 
longer enveloped by or ruined by the conflicting emotions (klesa). 

Furthermore, although he contemplates the true nature ( bhutalaksana ) of dharmas, the bodhisattva no 
longer experiences any attachment ( abhinivesa ) towards this consideration. [275b] 

Furthermore, the bodhisattva always spontaneously ( svarasena ) offers words of truth (satyavacana) and, 
even in his sleep ( svapna ), tells no lies (: mrsdvdda ). 

Furthermore, for the bodhisattva, all the visible forms (rupa) that he sees are visions of the Buddha, but by 
the power of the concentration of recollection of the Buddhas ( buddhdnusmrtisamddhi ), he is not attached 
to these visions. 

Furthermore, seeing all beings wandering in the sufferings of samsara, the bodhisattva is not attached to 
any happiness and forms only the following aspiration ( pranidhdna ): “When will all beings and myself be 
saved?” 


296 For this sutra which the Traite cites under different titles, see p. 1268-1269F, note. 

’ 97 Adopting the version fo in place of ts ’ien. 

298 Visesacintin, T 586, k. 2, p. 46a22; T 587, k. 3, p. 78al3. The future Sakyamuni, at the end of the second 
asamkhyeyakalpa of his career, while he was still the brahmacarin Sumedha, Megha or Sumati, met the buddha 
Dipamkara and from him received the prediction: see above, p. 248F, n. 2. 
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Furthermore, the bodhisattva is not attached to precious objects and rejoices only in the Three Jewels 
(, triratna ). 

Furthermore, the bodhisattva has always cut through lust ( rdga ) until he no longer has either the memory 
( smrti) of it or the notion ( samjna) of it; how could it have any reality for him? 

Furthermore, beings who see the bodhisattva attain the concentration of loving-kindness ( maitnsamadhi ) 
immediately. Furthermore, the bodhisattva has reduced all teachings into ‘the teachings of the Buddha’ and 
the various classifications (ndndvisesa ) such as ‘teachings of the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas’ or 
‘teachings of the tlrthikas’ no longer exist for him. 

Finally, having analyzed all the teachings, the bodhisattva feels neither the notion of true teachings 
(i dharmasamjhd) nor the notion of false teachings (adharmasamjna) towards them. 299 

These are the innumerable reasons why “he is born into the family of the bodhisattvas”. 

Question. - From his first production of the mind of bodhi (prathamdcittotpdda ), the bodhisattva has 
already been born into the family of the bodhisattvas. The why does the Prajnaparamitasutra here speak 
about the bodhisattva who, wishing to be born into the family of the bodhisattvas, must practice the 
perfection of wisdom? 

Answer. - The family of the bodhisattvas ( bodhisattvakula) is of two kinds: i) the family with regression 
(savivartana) and the family without regression ( avaivartika ); ii ) the nominal family and the real family; 
Hi) the pure family and the mixed family; iv) the family strong in faith ( sraddhasdratd) and the family 
without strength. It is the ‘family without regressions’ and so on up to the ‘family strong in faith’ that the 
bodhisattva wishes to obtain. This is the sense in which the Prajnaparamita here says that ’’the bodhisattva 
who wishes to be born into the family of the bodhisattvas must practice the prajnaparamita”. 


Kumarakabhumi 

II. OBTAINING THE LEVEL OF THE KUMARAKA 


“The bodhisattva wishes to obtain the level of Kumaraka.” 300 

1. Some bodhisattvas, from their first production of the mind of bodhi (prathamacittotpdda ), have 
destroyed lust ( samucchinnardga ) and, up to their acceding to supreme complete enlightenment 


299 See Kolopamasutra of the Majjhima, I, p. 135, already cited above, p. 64F and to which the Traite will refer 
again, k. 31, p. 290c22; 295b29; k. 85, p. 657a2. 

300 Kumara or kumarakabhumi is one of the many tenns used to designate the eighth bhumi, the Acalabhumi. These 
terns are expounded and justified in the Dasabhumika, p. 71,1. 11-17 (T 285, k. 4, p. 483c25-484a2; T 286, k. 3, p. 
522b 15-21; T 287, k. 6, p. 561b24-c2): avivartya, durasada, kumara, janma, parinispanna, parinisthita, nirmana, 
adhisthana and andbhogabhumi . Kumarabhumi, because it is beyond reproach. 
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(i anuttarasamyaksambodhi ), are always in the position of bodhisattva ( bodhisattvaniyama ): 301 this is called 
kumarakabhumi (level of the child). 

2. Furthermore, some bodhisattvas have made the following aspiration (pranidhdna ): “From lifetime to 
lifetime as a kumara (an unblemished child), I will go forth from home, I will practice the path ( mdrga ) and 
1 will have no worldly sexual relations ( maithuna )”: this is called the kumarabhumi (level of the 
unblemished child). 

3. Furthermore, a king’s son ( rdjaputra ) is called kumaraka (crown prince). The Buddha is the king of the 
Dharma ( dhannardja ) and, from his entry into certainty of the supreme law 

(i dharmasamyaktvaniydmdvakrdntiy 02 up to the tenth bhiimi inclusively, the bodhisattva is called ‘prince 
with the right of succession to the state of Buddhahood’. 

Thus Manjusri, with his ten powers ( dasabala ), his four fearlessnesses (caturvaisaradya), etc., completely 
carries out buddha activity ( buddhakdrya ), dwells in kumarakabhumi (the level of the crown prince) and 
saves beings everywhere. 

4. Furthermore, a boy who is over four years old but not yet twenty years old is called kumaraka 
(adolescent). The bodhisattva who has just been born into the family of bodhisattvas is like a baby {bald). 
But as soon as he obtains the acquiescence that dharmas do not arise {anutpattikadharmaksdnti) and up to 
the tenth bhiimi inclusive, he eliminates all bad things: this is what is called kumarabhiimi (level of the 
adolescent). [275c] 

If one wishes to obtain that level, it is necessary to practice the perfection of wisdom. 


Buddhavirahitata 

III. NEVER BEING SEPARATED FROM THE BUDDHAS 


“The bodhisattva wishes never to be separated from the Buddhas.” - In all the lifetimes into which he is 
reborn, the bodhisattva always meets the Buddhas. 

1. Benefits of the presence of the Buddhas 


Question. - The bodhisattva must convert beings. Why does he want always to meet the Buddhas? 


301 Here p ’ou-sa-tao renders the Sanskrit bodhisattyvaniyama. Sometimes the character tao used by Kumarajiva has 
as correspondent ties par hgyur ba = niyama in the Tibetan versions: cf. Suramgamasamadhisutra, transl. p. 122, n. 
13. 

302 For the bodhisattva this niyamdvakrdnti is in the eighth bhumi. 
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Answer. - Some bodhisattvas have not entered into the certainty of the bodhisattva ( bodhisattvaniydma ) 
and have not received the special prediction ( vydkaranavisesa ) reserved for the non-regressing 
( avaivartika ) bodhisattvas. 303 This is why, if they wander away from the Buddhas, they destroy their roots 
of good ( kusalamula ), fall into the afflictive emotions ( klesa ) and, unable to save themselves, how could 
they save others? They are like a sailor who, in a storm, tries to save the others but himself falls into the 
water. A little bit of boiling water poured onto a great frozen pool melts only a little place and soon itself 
changes into ice. It is the same for a bodhisattva who, not yet having entered into the certainty 
(i dharmaniyama ), would stray from the Buddhas. Equipped with limited qualities ( alpaguna ), lacking 
power in skillful means ( updyabala ), he wants to convert beings but, even though rendering small services, 
he himself takes a tumble. This is why a beginning (adikarmika) bodhisattva cannot stray from the 
Buddhas. 

Question. - If that is so, why is he not advised him to stay away from the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas? 
The sravakas and pratyekabuddhas would also be able to render service to the bodhisattva. 

Answer. - The bodhisattva has the great mind ( mahdcitta ) [of bodhi]. Although they have the benefit 
(upakdra) of nirvana, the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas do not have omniscience ( sarvajnd) and 
consequently cannot guide the bodhisattva. By their knowledge of all the aspects (sarvakarajnat a), the 
Buddhas alone can guide the bodhisattva. 

Thus when an elephant gets stuck in the mud, no animal other than an elephant can pull him out. It is the 
same for the bodhisattva; if he engages in a bad path ( amdrga ), only the Buddhas can put him back onto the 
great Path. This is why the Prajnaparamita speaks of the bodhisattva here ‘never wishing to be separated 
from the Buddhas.” 

Moreover, the bodhisattva has the following thought: “Not having the Buddha eye ( buddhacaksus ), I am no 
different from a blind man ( andha ). If I am not guided by the Buddhas, I will be committed to dead-ends. 
But if people hear the Buddha dharma, finding themselves abroad, they will be ignorant of the time for 
conversion (paripacana ) and the exact number of rules of conduct (pratipatti ).” 

Moreover, the bodhisattva who sees the Buddhas acquires all kinds of benefits ( ndndvidhopakdra ). When 
he sees them with his eyes, his mind is purified and when he hears their words, he is pleased with the 
Dharma and acquires great wisdom (mahaprajnd). Acting in accordance with the Dharma, he finds 
liberation ( vimukti ). Since meeting with the Buddhas brings him these immense benefits, why would he not 
ardently seek to see the Buddhas? 

The new-born baby {bald) cannot be separated from its mother. The traveler (pdnthaka ) cannot be 
separated from his gear; in times of great heat, he does not avoid the cold wind or icy water; in times of 
great cold, he does not flee from fire; in order to cross deep water, he does not leave his boat behind. The 
sick person does not renounce good medicine. The bodhisattva has many more good reasons not to wander 


303 This is a matter of the anutpattikadharmaksdntilabdhasammukhavydkarana, the prediction conferred in the 
presence of and for the benefit of a bodhisattva of the eighth bhumi who has obtained the conviction that dhannas do 
not arise. 
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away from the Buddhas. Why? Father, mother, relatives, friends, humans, gods, etc., are far from equaling 
the Buddhas in kind deeds. It is [276a] thanks to the kind deeds of the Buddhas that the bodhisattvas escape 
from the places of suffering and are established in the lands of the Blessed Ones. 

For these reasons, the bodhisattva never strays away from the Buddhas. 

Question. - Conditioned dharmas ( samskrtadharma ) are deceivers ( visamvadaka ), unreal and do not merit 
belief. How then can one hope never to stray away from the Buddhas? 

Answer. - In order to become Buddha, it is necessary that merit ( punya ) and wisdom ( prajna) be fulfilled 
( sampanna ), and a fortiori not to become separated from the Buddhas. 

As a result of sins (dpatti) accumulated during innumerable kalpas, beings do not come to realize their 
aspirations ( pranidhana ). If they gain in merit, their wisdom is slender (tana), and if they cultivate wisdom, 
their merit is slender: this is why their aspirations are not realized. 

The bodhisattva who seeks the bodhi of the Buddhas must cultivate two patiences ( ksanti ): i) patience in 
regard to beings (sattvaksdnti)', ii) patience in regard to things ( dharmaksdnti ). 304 Cultivating patience 
toward beings, he experiences the feelings of loving-kindness (maitrt) and compassion (karuna) for all 
beings, he destroys the sins committed during numberless kalpas and he gains immense merit (punya). 
Cultivating patience toward things, he destroys the ignorance (avidyd) relating to things and acquires 
immense wisdom (prajna). Once these two cultivations are joined, how could his wishes not be realized? 
This is why, from lifetime to lifetime, the bodhisattva does not stray away from the Buddhas. 

Moreover, the bodhisattva is always happy to recollect the Buddha. When he leaves one body to take up 
another, he always gets to meet the Buddhas. 

Thus a being who has cultivated lust (rdgacarita) and whose mind is weighed down takes on the body of a 
lustful bird, such as a peacock (mayura) or a duck (cakravdka), etc. A being who has cultivated hatred 
(dvesa) is inevitably reborn among the poisonous species such as wicked dragons (ndga), raksasas, 
centipedes (satapadin), venomous snakes (dsfvisa), etc. The bodhisattva himself has no ambition for the 
fate of a noble cakravartin king or human or divine happiness: he recollects only the Buddhas; this is why 
he assumes the forms to which he attaches the greatest weight. 

Finally, the bodhisattva always practices the concentration of the recollection of the Buddhas 
(buddhdnusmrtisamadhi) splendidly ; 305 this is why, wherever he is reborn, he always meets the Buddhas. 

\Pratyutpannabuddhasammukhdvasthitasamddhisutra\.- Thus it is said in the Pan-tcheou san-mei 
(Pratyutpannasamadhi): “The ‘By what karmic cause and condition does one get to be reborn in that field 
(, ksetra )?’ - The Buddha answered: “Son of good family (kulaputra), by always practicing the 


304 Cf. p. 865F. 

305 Distinct from the simple commemoration of the Buddha (p. 1340-1361F), this samadhi of the ‘commemoration 
of the Buddhas’ according to the Mahayana is to ’commemorate all the Buddhas of the ten directions and the three 
times present in innumerable buddha-fields’: see above, p. 409-415F. 
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concentration of recollecting the Buddha and ceaselessly thinking about it, one gets to be born in my 
field .” 306 

2. Subjective nature of the appearance of the Buddhas 307 

306 Pan-tsheou-san-mei king, T 418, k. 1, p. 905b8-14. This sutra is known by four Chinese translations (T 416-419) 
and one Tibetan translation (Tib. Trip., vol. 32, no. 801). In China at the end of the 4 th century, it contributed to the 
development of the cult of Amita. On this subject, see P. Demieville, La Yogacarabhumi de Sahgharaksa, BEFEO, 
XLIV, 1954, p. 353-355, 431-432. 

307 The meeting of the bodhisattva with the buddhas of the three times and the ten directions is a purely subjective 
phenomenon: the buddhas do not come to the bodhisattva and the bodhisattva does not go to the buddhas. The 
phenomenon occurs at two times: a vision and a reflection. 

A. The bodhisattva enters into the ‘concentration of the recollection of the buddhas’ 

(buddhdnusmrtisamddhi ) and sees them in mind ( cittena ), not in any mind whatsoever, but according to the very 
words of the sutras (Majjhima, I, p. 23, etc.) ”in concentrated, purified, cleansed, stainless mind rid of minor stains, 
softened, amenable, stable mind that has reached immovability” ( samahita citte parisuddhe pariyodate anahgane 
vigatupakkilese mudubhute kammaniye thite anejjappatte). He directs it to and fixes it on the body of the Buddha, a 
body of the color of gold, luminous, endowed with the major and minor marks. Because the mind of the bodhisattva 
is pure, it receives the image of the body of the Buddha like the mirror of clear water reflects the face of the person 
who is looking into it. The image of the Buddha impresses the mind of the bodhisattva so that he ceases to see any 
other object and any other color. He remains fixed in contemplation before the red gold {kanaka) surrounded by 
beryl ( vaidutya ) representing the buddhas. He enters into conversation with them, asks them questions and hears 
their answers. Subjective though it may be, this meeting with the buddhas plunges him into rapture ( mudita ). 

These practices of autosuggestion are not new to Buddhism. The sravakas already used a whole arsenal of 
practices where the directed will ( adhimoksa ) overtakes objectivity and allows the seeing of things not as they are 
but as one wants to see them. During the course of the Apramanas or the Brahmaviharas, for the purification of 
one’s own mind, they consider beings of the ten directions in turn as happy, rejoicing or miserable when similar 
generalizations are, to say the least, unlikely. The practice of the eight vimoksas, the eight abhibhvayatanas and the 
ten krtsnayatanas allows the ascetic to substitute the vision of external objects for that of the internal objects and vice 
versa, to contemplate the universe under the form of a single element (earth, water, fire or wind) or under the aspect 
of a single color (blue, yellow, red or white), of bringing everything to the notion of space, infinite consciousness or 
nothingness, and finally to eliminate the notions and sensations without a residue. The ascetic having entered into 
the asubhabhdvand finally sees the cosmos in the fonn of a gigantic skeleton. Subjectivism is pushed so far that the 
theoreticians attribute to the parinamanarddhi the power of really transforming things, for example, of changing 
stone into gold. In a word, samadhi is the triumph of the arbitrary over reality. But if, with use, the arbitrary is 
revealed as being useful and beneficial, it is appropriate to use it provisionally even if it means abandoning it 
definitively a posteriori. 

B. The bodhisattva who has ‘met’ the buddhas in the course of the buddhdnusmrtisamddhi ends up by 
coming out of samadhi without losing, for all that, the results of the experience that he has undergone. He retains the 
memories of the meetings he has had with the buddhas and eventually writes them down in a book ( pustakam 
karoti). We think this is the origin of the enormous literature of the Mahayanasutras that flooded Buddhism during 
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Question. - How does this concentration of the recollection of the Buddhas ( buddhanusmrtisamadhi ) bring 
about being born in that field? 

Answer. - ‘Recollecting the Buddha’ is to meditate on his thirty-two major marks and his eighty minor 
marks (, anuvyanjana ), on his golden colored body ( suvarnavarna kayo), on the rays ( rasmi ) that shine forth 
from his body and fill the ten directions, on the clarity and purity of his brilliance like the molten gold of 
the Jambu river ( jdmbunadasuvarna ). The Buddha is like Sumeru, king of the mountains, in the middle of 
the great sea, which, at the moment the sun shines on it, illuminates everything . 308 


the first centuries of our era. Between the sutras of the Tripitaka compiled by the sravakas at the beginnings of 
Buddhism and the Vaipulyasutras that accumulated over the course of time, there is the major difference that the 
fonner were collected from the very mouth ( kantoktci) of the historical Buddha Sakyamuni whereas the latter came 
from a meeting in samadhi with the buddhas of the three times and ten directions. Without saying anything about the 
value of the teachings they contain, we can simply state that the sutras of the Tripitika transmit historical evidence 
whereas the Vaipulya sutras tell of a mystical experience. 

The Mahayanists who benefit from this experience do not believe in the objectivity of their meeting with 
the buddhas. Having come out of concentration, they first establish that the buddhas came from nowhere and that 
they themselves have gone nowhere, that it is only to the extent that they have thought they have seen the buddhas. 
And each of them says: “It is by means of mind ( citta ) that I have seen the buddhas; it is by means of the mind that I 
have fabricated the buddhas. The mind is the buddhas; the mind is myself.” 

Following their reasoning, they establish that, contrary to the common way of speaking, consciousness 
(vijnana ) does not discriminate ( na vijnanati), mind does not cognize itself, does not see itself, and to cling to the 
nature of mind is fundamentally ignorance ( ajnana). Pushing to their ultimate conclusions the criticisms raised by 
the Sautrantikas against mental operations (cf. Kosa, I, p. 86; IX, p. 280), the Prajnaparamitas (Astasahasrika, p. 37- 
40; Pancavimsati, p. 121-122; Satasahasrika, p. 495) affirm that the mind is the opposite of mind ( cittam acittam), 
that in this absence of mind, existence or non-existence of the mind does not occur and is not perceived 
(iatracittataydm astita va nastita va na vidyate nopalabhyate), that this absence of mind excluding all modification 
and all concept constitutes the very nature of everything ( avikara avikalpd acittataya sarvadharmanam dharmata). 
In this view, “the bodhisattva penetrates the true nature of things ( dharmdndm bhutalaksanam) which is none other 
than eternal emptiness ( nityasunyata ).” 

In samadhi, the bodhisattva meets the buddhas, converses with them and enjoys their presence; by means 
of prajna he penetrates the emptiness of beings and things by virtue of which nobody meets anybody and nothing is 
said about things that are neither existent nor non-existent. Supported by the two wings of samadhi and prajna, the 
bodhisattva takes flight like a garuda, king of the birds which soars supremely in empty space. 

308 Compare this common passage incessantly repeated in the Sarvastivadin Avadanas (Avadanasataka, I. p. 3; 
Divyavadana, p. 46. 3tc.): Atha... bhagavantam dadarsa dvdtrimsatd mahdpurusalaksanaih samalankrtam asityd 
canuvyanjanair virhdjitagdtram vyamaprabhdlankrtam suryasahasratirekaprabham jangamam iva ratnaparvatam 
samantato bhadrakam. - Then N... saw the Blessed One adorned with the thirty-two major marks of the Great Man, 
his body resplendent with the eighty minor marks, adorned with a halo, one arm-span in width, with a brilliance 
surpassing a thousand suns, like a mountain of jewels in movement, captivating in every way. 
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During this concentration, the yogin loses the notion ( samjna) of other colors ( rupa ) - the colors of the 
mountains, earth, forests, etc. in space he sees only the bodily marks If the Buddhas, marks like an 
appearance of molten gold ( kanaka ) in the center of a real beryl ( vaidurya ). 

A bhiksu who has entered onto the meditation on the horrible ( asubhabhdvana ) see only bloated bodies 
( vyddhmdtaka ), putrified ( vipuyaka ), torn apart ( vidhutaka ), finally seeing nothing other than a skeleton 
(i asthisataka ). 309 This [276b] skeleton is immobile ( akdraka ); it comes from nowhere and it goes nowhere 
{na kutascid dgacchati, na kvacid gacchati): the bhiksu sees this skeleton by means of his memory 
(anusmarana) and as a concept {samjna). In the same way, the bodhisattva-mahahasattva who has entered 
into the concentration of the recollection of the Buddhas ( buddhdnusmrtisamddhi ) sees the Buddhas insofar 
as he has concentrated his mind ( cittasamddhdndt ) and insofar as his mind is pure (cittavisuddhitvat). 

When a person whose body is adorned with ornaments looks into a mirror (ddarsa ) or clear water, he sees 
all his ornaments without exception. In the mirror of the clear water, there is no real (dkrti ) form but, since 
it is clear and limpid, the person contemplates his own image therein {pratikrti ). From the very beginning, 
the dharmas [of Buddha] are eternally pure {nityavisuddha) and it is by means of his well purified mind 
{suparisuddhacitta) that the bodhisattva sees all the Buddhas at will (yatheccham ). He questions them 
about his doubts (samsaya), and the Buddhas answer his questions. Hearing the words of the Buddhas, the 
bodhisattva experiences great joy (mudita). 

Emerging from concentration {samddher vyutthitah), the bodhisattva has the following thought: “From 
where do the Buddhas come when I myself have gone nowhere?” At that very moment, he knows that the 
Buddhas have come from nowhere and that he himself has gone nowhere. - Once again he has the 
following thought: “Everything that exists in the threefold world {traidhdtukd) has been manufactured by 
the mind {citta). Why? It is insofar as I have thought in my mind that I have seen all these Buddhas. It is by 
means of the mind that I have seen the Buddhas; it is by means of the mind that I have created the Buddhas. 
Mind is the Buddhas; mind is myself.” 

And yet the mind cannot cognize itself and does not see itself. Clinging to the nature of the mind 
{cittanimittdndm udgrahanam ) is fundamentally ignorance {ajndna). The mind itself is deception (mrsa) 
and comes from ignorance ( avidyd). By separating from his deceptive and erroneous nature of mind, the 
bodhisattva penetrates into the true nature of things {dharmdnam bhutalaksana or dharmata), namely, 
eternal emptiness ( nityasunayatd). 

The bodhisattva thus obtains the concentration of the recollection of the Buddhas {buddhdnusmrtisamddhi) 
and wisdom ( prajnd) [about the true nature, the emptiness of things]. By the power of these two factors 
{samskara), he comes to never be separated from the Buddhas at will {yatheccham ) and according to his 
wishes (yathdpranidhdnam ). In the same way that the garuda, king of the birds, furnished with two wings 
(paksa ), soars supremely in space (dkdsa), so the bodhisattva, in his present lifetime {ihajanmani), by 
means of the power of concentration and wisdom, is able to pay homage to the Buddhas at will and, after 
his death, he is able to meet the Buddhas again. 


See above, p. 1316F seq. 
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This is why the Prajnaparamitasutra says here that “the bodhisattva who wishes to never be separated from 
the Buddhas must practice the perfection of wisdom.” 
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CHAPTER XL VI (p. 193 IF) VENERATING WITH THE 

ROOTS OF GOOD 


Buddhapuja 

First Section HONORING ALL THE BUDDHAS 


Sutra (cf. Pancavimsati, p. 23,1. 15-18; Satasahasrika, p. 72,1. 11-15). - The bodhisattva-mahasattva who 
wishes to have at his disposal the roots of good capable of honoring, venerating, respecting and praising all 
the Buddhas as he wishes should practice the perfection of wisdom ( Bodhisattvena mahdsattvena yair 
kusalamulair dkdnkset sarvabuddhdn pujayitum satkartum gurukartum varnayitum tdni me kusalamulani 
samrdhyeyur iti prajndpdramitdyam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. - 

I. THE DESIRE TO OFFER 


[276c] The bodhisattva who gets to be never separated from the Buddhas must honor them {pujayitum ); if 
he meets the Buddhas and has nothing to offer them, he is very unhappy. 

[Offering ofSumati ]. 3 - Thus the bodhisattva Siu-mo-t’i (Sumati), in the Ts’in language “Good Intellect”, 
seeing the Buddha Jan-teng (Dlpamkara) and having nothing to offer him, set out to look everywhere. 
Seeing a seller of flowers, he bought five blue lotus flowers {mlotpala) for five hundred gold pieces 
(kdrsapana ) and offered him the flowers. 

[Offering of Saddprarudita]. 311 - The bodhisattva Sa-t’o-po-louen (Sadapramdita) sold his body, his blood 
and his flesh to honor the Teacher. Such bodhisattvas who would meet a Buddha and would wish to honor 
him were very upset if they did not have any offerings. 

When inferior people meet superior individuals and do not offer them any present, it is a lack of respect. 
Also, the bodhisattvas look for offerings to honor the Buddhas. The Buddhas have no need of [the 
offerings] but by honoring them, the bodhisattvas perfect themselves mentally. 

Thus when a laborer (karmantika, kdrsaka) finds a good field ( ksetra ) but has no seed {bija), he has to 
increase his work: it is useless for him to use up his energy and he feels great sadness. It is the same for the 
bodhisattva who meets the Buddha but has no offering at his disposal. Even if he has something but which 
does not correspond to his idea, he is sad. 


iw See p. 248F, n. 2. Also later, k. 35, p. 316b20-24. 
311 Seep. 1353F.n. 1. 
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II. METONYMICAL MEANING OF ‘ROOTS OF GOOD’ 


Here, by ‘roots of good’ ( kusalamula ), we mean the fruits of retribution ( vipdkaphala ) coming from the 
roots of good, such as flowers {puspa ), perfumes ( gandha ), necklaces ( niska ), garments ( vastra ), banners 
{pataka), parasols ( chattra ) and all kinds of precious gems (maniratna). Why is that? 

Sometimes, [and this is the case here], the effect is designated by means of the cause ( kdi-ye 
kdranopacdrah), as in the expression: “to eat a thousand ounces of gold monthly”. Gold is not edible but it 
is by means of gold that one finds something to eat: hence the expression: ’to eat gold”. 

Also, sometimes the cause is designated by means of the result ( kdrane kdryopacdrah ) for example, when 
on seeing a beautiful picture, one says: “That is a good artist”. The artist is not the picture, but seeing the 
beauty of the picture, one speaks of the talent of the artist. 312 

It is the same in regard to the roots of good and their fruits of retribution. By virtue of the karmic causes 
and conditions constituted by the roots of good, one obtains, [as fruits of retribution], objects to offer 
( pujokarana ) called here [by metonymy] ‘roots of good’, [whereas they are really the results of the roots of 
good]. 

Question. - If that is so, why not speak specifically of flowers {puspa ), perfumes {gandha ), etc., by name 
instead of designating them indirectly by their causes? 


312 ‘To honor the Buddhas by the roots of good’ means to honor the Buddhas by the offerings resulting from the 
roots of good. Expressing oneself thus is to designate the result (the offerings) by the name of the cause (the roots of 
good). 

1) It is karye kdranopacdrah when one metaphorically applies [the name of] the cause to the effect, in 
other words, when one designates the effect by the cause. 

The classical example given here and above (p. 218F) already appeared in the Satakasastra by Aryadeva, T 
1569, k. 1, p. 170al6-17: "He eats a thousand ounces of gold monthly”. Gold is not food, but it is the cause of food. 

Another example given above (p. 218F): “Woman is the stain of morality”. Woman is not the stain but the 
cause of the stain. 

2) Conversely, there is kdrane kdryopacdrah when one metaphorically applies the name of the effect to the 
cause, in other words when one designates the cause by the effect. 

The classical example given here already appeared in the Satakasastra by Aryadeva, T 1569, k. 1, p. 
170al7-18: “When, on seeing a beautiful painting, one says that it is a good artist. The artist is not good; it is the 
painting created by him that is good.” 

Another classical example given by the Kosabhasya, p. 7,1. 11-13 is taken from a stanza of the 
Dhammapada, v. 194, and the Udanavarga, XXX, v. 22: Sukham buddhasya cotpadah: “The appearance of the 
Buddha is happiness”. The appearance of the Buddha is not happiness; it is the bliss that it brings that is the 
happiness. In saying that this appearance is happiness, one is applying an attribute of the effect to the cause. 
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Answer. - Offerings ( puja) are of two kinds: i) material offerings (amisapuja ); ii) spiritual offerings 
(i dharmapuja). 313 If the sutra mentions only flowers, perfumes, etc., as offerings, it would not include 
spiritual offerings. But as it speaks here of ‘roots of good’ as offerings, we know that it includes both 
material and spiritual offerings. 


III. SIGNS OF HONOR, RESPECT, VENERATION AND PRAISE 


1. Puja 

Here is what is meant by honors (puja). When one sees the Buddhas or hears their qualities spoken of, one 
honors them in mind, respects them, goes to meet them, accompanies them, bows before them with joined 
palms, or if they have withdrawn to a quiet place, one hastens to send them food (annapana), [277a] 
flowers ( puspa ), perfumes ( gandha ), precious gems (: maniratna ), etc. - In many ways, one lauds their 
qualities ( guna ) of discipline (sila), concentration (samadhi) and wisdom (prajna). If they preach the 
Dharma, one accepts it with faith and one teaches it. 

These good physical, vocal and mental actions constitute puja. 

2. Satkdra 

Tsouen-tchong (satkdra ‘veneration’). - Knowing that nobody surpasses the Buddhas in virtue is tsouen; 
feeling for them a reverential fear surpassing that which one experiences toward one’s father, mother, 
master or princes, serving them and respecting them is tchong. 

3. Gurukara 

Kong-king (gurukara ‘respect’). - Being humble and fearful is kong\ esteeming their knowledge and virtues 
is king. 

4. Varnana 

Tsan-t’an (varnana ‘praise’) - Praising their qualities is tsan\ lauding the ceaselessly and exalting them is 


IV. HAVING OFFERINGS AT ONE’S DISPOSAL AS ONE LIKES 


“The bodhisattva wishes to have [offerings] at his disposal as he likes.” - If he has need of a flower to 
offer, it comes to him as he wishes (yathaccham), whether he looks for it or he gets it without looking for 
it. Actually there are things that arise spontaneously ( svarasena ): apparitional beings (upapdduka) on up to 
musical instruments (turya); and it is the same for all the things to be offered (pujopakarana ). 

313 Anguttara, I, p. 93: Dve ‘ma bhikkliavepuja. katama dve. amisapuja ca dhammapujd ca. 

314 These semantic explanations are obviously a Chinese gloss as is customary with the Chinese. 
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Question. - If the bodhisattva finds them this way, it is easy for him to offer them. Why then does he seek 
for them as he wishes (yatheccham )? 

Answer. - Merit ( punya ) comes from the mind ( cittdpeksa ). Using as an offering something that one loves 
produces an increase in merit ( punyavardhana ). 

Thus, king A-yu (Asoka) became king of Jambudvipa and built eighty thousand stupas in one single day 
because, as a child, he had offered to the Buddha a bit of earth ( pamsu ) that he loved very much. ' 15 If an 
adult placed earth in the Buddhas’ bowl, even a lot of it, he would gain no merit because [to him] this earth 
is of no value. Some people have a liking for flowers and, when they offer those they prefer to the Buddha, 
merit increases for them. It is the same for other precious objects. 

Moreover, offerings are adjusted according to the conventions of the times: in cold weather, kindling 
( indhana ), clothing (pariccchadana ) or food ( annapdna ) should be given; in hot weather, ice water, fans 
(vijana), parasols ( chattra ), cool rooms, very fine garments and very light food should be given; in rainy or 
windy weather, the needed gear should be procured. Those are offerings adjusted according to the weather. 
Offerings should also be adjusted according to the conventions of place and the needs of the recipients 
( pratigrdhaka ). 

Moreover, the offerings are adjusted according to the desires. Some bodhisattvas know that the Buddhas 
need nothing; they also know that objects ( dravya ) are false like a magic show and have as their single 
characteristic the absence of characteristics. However, in order to convert beings ( sattvaparipdcandrtham ), 
they adjust themselves to the preferences of beings and countries to make their offerings. 

There are as well bodhisattvas who possess very deep concentrations ( samadhi ) and have acquired the 
bodhisattva superknowledges ( abhijna ). By the power of these superknowledges, they fly to the Buddhas of 
the ten directions. Sometimes, in the buddha-fields ( buddhaksetra ), if necessary, they rain down celestial 
flowers ( divyapuspa ), filling the trichiliocosm ( trisdhasralokadhatu ) and offer these to the Buddhas; 
sometimes they rain down heavenly sandalwood (candana); sometimes they rain down cintdmani as large 
as Sumeru; sometimes they rain down musical instruments (iurya) with wondrous sounds; sometimes, 
taking a body as high as Sumeru, they use it as a lamp-wick to pay homage to [277b] the Buddhas. Those 
are material offerings. 

Moreover, the bodhisattvas who are practicing the six perfections ( pdramita ) make spiritual offerings 
( dharmapuja. ) to the Buddhas. By using the practices of a single bhumi, some bodhisattvas pay homage to 
the Buddhas; they go up to fulfilling the practices of the ten bhumis to honor them. Sometimes, having 
obtained conviction that dharmas do not arise ( anutpattikadharmaksdnti ), they destroy their own afflictions 
(klesa) and those of beings. Those are spiritual offerings ( dharmapuja). 

Sometimes the bodhisattva dwelling in the tenth bhumi exerts his magical power (rddhibala ) so well that 
the fires of the damned ( naraka ) are extinguished, the pretas are satisfied, the animals are liberated from 
their fears ( bhaya ), humans ( manusya ) and gods ( deva ) gradually reach the non-regressing bhumi 
(i avaivartikabhumi ). Such qualities and such powers are also spiritual offerings. 

315 Pamsupradanavadana: references, p. 723F, n. 2 
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This is why the Prajnaparamitasutra says that the bodhisattva “who wishes to have roots of good at his 
disposal [to honor the Buddhas] should practice the perfection of wisdom.” 


Manorathapurana 

Second Section FULFILLING THE WISHES OF ALL BEINGS 


Sutra (cf. Pancavimsati, p. 23,1. 19-22; Satasahasrika, p. 72,1. 18-73,1. 5). - The bodhisattva-mahasattva 
who wishes to fulfill the desires actually of all beings for food and drink, garments, bedding, ointments and 
perfumes, vehicles, houses, couches, lamps, etc., should practice the perfection of wisdom ( Bodhisattvena 
mahdsattvena sarvasattvenanam manorathan paripurayitukdmena 

annapanavastrasayandsanavilepanaghandhaydnagrhakhatvddrpddibhih prajndpdramitdydm siksitavyam). 


Sastra. - 

I. WHAT IS FULFILLING THE WISHES? 


Question. - What order ( anukrama ) is the Prajnaparamitasutra following here when it says that the 
bodhisattva “wishes to fulfill the desires of all beings”? 

Answer. - The activity of the bodhisattva is twofold: z) honoring the Buddhas ( buddhdndm pujd); ii) saving 
beings ( sattvdndm paritrdna). By honoring the Buddhas, the bodhisattva gains immense merit (punya ) and, 
with this merit, he helps beings ( sattvdn upakaroti) in the sense that “he fulfills their wishes”. 

The master merchant goes to sea and collects jewels ( ratna ); then, having returned safe and sound, he helps 
his relatives ( bandhu ), his friends ( mitra ), etc. Similarly, the bodhisattva goes to the sea of the 
Buddhadharma and gathers immense precious qualities there, thanks to which he helps beings. 

A petty king in paying homage to the great king has to satisfy him and the latter, in return, grants him the 
offices and the wealth he desires. Having returned to his native land, the petty king helps beings and drives 
away thieves ( caura ). Similarly, the bodhisattva who has paid homage to the Buddha, the king of the 
Dharma, receives in return a special prediction ( vydkarana ) and, thanks to the immense treasure of his roots 
of good ( kusalamula ), attains the indestructible power of knowledge (, aksayajndnabala ). Then, going 
among beings, he honors good people, gives to the poor whatever they need and destroys the armies of 
Mara as well as the holders of wrong views and heresies. This is how, after having honored the Buddhas, 
he fulfills the wishes of beings. 

Question. - Does the bodhisattva truly fulfill the wishes of all beings? If he completely fulfilled the wishes 
of beings, what would be the use of the other Buddhas and bodhisattvas? If he does not completely fulfill 
them, why does the Prajnaparamitasutra speak of the bodhisattva wanting to fulfill the wishes of all beings 
and practicing the prajnaparamita for this purpose? 
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Answer. - There are two kinds of wishes ( manoratha, asa ): i) the realizable wish; ii) the unrealizable wish. 

When someone wants to measure space (akasa) and reach its limits, when someone seeks to reach the 
limits of time or place, when a child wants to grab [277c] his image in water or in a mirror, these are all 
unrealizable wishes. 

When one bores wood to make fire, when one digs the earth to find water, when one cultivates merit 
( punya ) to attain birth among humans or gods, to find the fruit of arhat or pratyekabuddha or even to 
become a Buddha, the king of Dharma, these are all realizable wishes. 

The realizable wish is of two types: i) worldly ( laukika ), ii) suprawor;ldly ( lokottara ). In the present 
passage, it is a matter of fulfilling the worldly wishes of beings. How do we know that? Because [here the 
Prajnaparamitasutra is talking about] supplying them with objects of current need: food and drink 
( annapana ), couches ( klmtva), bedding ( sayanasana ), etc., up to lamps ( dipa ). 

Question. - Why does the bodhisattva give beings things that are easy to find ( sulabha ) and not things that 
are hard to find ( durlabha )? 

Answer. - Things wished for are inferior ( hum ), middling ( madhya ) or superior ( adhimatra ). The inferior 
ones are the causes and conditions bringing about happiness ( sukha ) in the present life ( ihajanman ), the 
middling ones are the causes and conditions assuring happiness in the future life ( parajanma ), the superior 
ones are the causes and conditions assuring nirvana. This is why the bodhisattva first fulfills the inferior 
wishes, then the middling wishes and finally the superior wishes. 

Moreover, beings often cling (abhinivista) to present happiness, rarely to future happiness, and even more 
rarely to the happiness of nirvana. By speaking here of things to which beings are most attached, [the 
Prajnaparamitasutra] is also including the things to which they are least attached. 

Moreover, from beginning to end, the Prajnaparamitasutra speaks above all about future lives and the path 
of nirvana; rarely does it speak of things of the present life. The bodhisattva’s rule is to assure beings all 
kinds of benefits ( anusamsa ) without omitting any. Why? His first and foremost intention is to lead beings 
to the Mahayana Dharma. If they are unable to adopt it and become converted, the bodhisattva presents to 
them the path of the sravaka and pratyekabuddha. If they are resistant to that, the bodhisattva presents them 
with the practices of the ten good ways of conduct (dasa kusaladharmapatha), the four limitless ones 
(brahmavihara), etc., so that they can cultivate merit {punya). If, finally, beings do not appreciate any of 
these practices, the bodhisattva does not abandon them but gives them the good things of the present life, 
namely, food and drink {annapana), etc. 

Finally, when worldly people {prthagjana ) give someone food, drink, etc., and thus fulfill their wishes, they 
are fulfilling the causes and conditions [required for this result], insofar as it is things of the present lifetime 
and those of future lifetimes. Even without fulfilling these causes and conditions, the sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas also fulfill the wishes of beings but the services that they render are very small. The 
bodhisattva-mahasattva who practices the perfection of wisdom, due to his actions, is able, on the other 
hand, to become king or an important person {mahasresthin) enjoying immense wealth. When beings come 
from the four direction (caturdisasattva) to call upon him, he satisfies them completely. 
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[The fabulous gifts of Bindu], - Thus, the vaisya P ’in-t ’eon (Bindu?) was a great benefactor (ddnapati). He 
sat on a great bed ( khatva ) adorned with the seven jewels ( saptaratna ). This bed had diamond ( vajra ) feet, 
was covered with a heavenly mattress and had rubies (padmardga ) as curtains ( vitdna ). Eighty thousand 
servants stood on guard on all sides; their adornments were marvelous; they opened the four great doors [of 
the palace] and authorized all requests. Six times during both the day and the night the dram was beaten 
and rays of light shone forth. Of the numberless beings of the ten directions, all those who heard the drum 
or who were touched by the rays did not fail to rush [278a] to the spot in order to receive all kinds of food 
and drink ( annapdna ). At the sight of this huge crowd, the sresthin [Bindu] silently raised his eyes to the 
heavens and immediately there fell from the sky a rain of different foods of a hundred flavors 
(.satarasasdhdra ) and everybody received as much as they wished, if people did not collect it themselves, 
the servants gave it to them, dividing it up and distributing it. When all were satisfied, the rain stopped. 
Whether people had need of food and drink {annapdna), bedding (sayanasana), clothing {vastra), etc., it 
was the same. 

Having thus satisfied the desires of beings, Bindu then preached the Dharma to them and led them to 
renounce the four foods (caturvidha ahara ). 316 All were then established in the non-regressing bhumi 
(avaivartikb bhumi). 

By the power of their superknowldeges (, abhijnd), bodhisattvas fulfill the wishes of beings. 


II. DO THE BUDDHAS AND BODHISATTVAS FULFILL WISHES WITHOUT 
EXCEPTION? 


Question. When the Buddha was present in the world 317 , beings were still hungry and thirsty ( ksutpipdsd ), 
the sky did not always pour down rain ( vrsti ), and beings were distressed. If the Buddha himself could not 
fulfill the wishes of all beings, how then could the bodhisattva fulfill them? 

Answer. - The Bodhisattva abiding on the tenth bhumi and in the concentration of the progress of the Hero 
(Suramgamamsamddhi) is in the trisdhasramahdsdhasralokadhdtu, and sometimes he manifests there the 
first production of the mind of bodhi (prathamacittotpdda) and practices the six perfections (pdramitd); 
sometimes he manifests as non-regressing {avaivartika)\ sometimes he manifests as being separated from 
Buddhahood by one single lifetime {ekajdtipratibaddha) and, in the Tusita heaven, he preaches the Dharma 
to the devas; sometimes he comes down from the Tusita heaven and is bom in the palace of king 
Suddhodana; sometimes he leaves home (pravrajati) and becomes Buddha; sometimes he appears in the 
midst of the great assembly, turns the Wheel of the Dharma {dharmacakram pravartayati) and saves 
innumerable beings; sometimes he manifests his entry into nirvana and seven precious stupas are erected 


316 See Dlgha, III, p. 228. 

317 Adopting the variant tsai che. 
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for him so that beings can honor his relics ( sanrci ) everywhere in all the kingdoms; sometimes finally his 
Dharma becomes extinct/ 18 If the Bodhisattva helps in those ways, what can be said about the Buddha? 

The body of the Buddha is of two kinds: i) the true body (bhutakdya); ii ) the emanated body 
( nirmanakaya ). In beings who see the true body of the Buddha, there is no wish that is not fulfilled. The 
true body of the Buddha fills space; his rays illumine the ten directions; the sounds of his sermons fill 
innumerable universes in the ten directions as numerous as the sands of the Ganges ( ganganadivdlukopama 
lokadhdtu) equally; all the members of the great assembly hear the Dharma simultaneously and he preaches 
the Dharma uninterruptedly; in the space of one moment, the listener obtains the understanding of what he 
has heard. 

When the kalpa is finished and by virtue of actions [collectively] accomplished, the great rain ( mahdvarsa ) 
comes down without interruption, it cannot be governed by the other three great elements ( mahdbhuta ); 
only the winds ( vdyu ) that come from the ten directions at the end of the kalpa and come up against one 
another can withstand this water (, ap ). 319 In the same way, the Dharma preached by the Buddha [of the true 
body] or the body of the fundamental element ( dharmadhdtukdya ), cannot be accepted by the practitioners 
of the three Vehicles with the exception of fthe Bodhisattvas of the tenth bhumi,; only the Bodhisattvas of 
the tenth bhumi whose skillful means ( updya ) and power of knowledge (jndnabala ) are inconceivable can 
hear and accept this Dharma. 

Beings who see the Buddha of the body of the Dharma ( dhannakdya) are [278b] liberated from the 
threefold poison (trivisa), the afflictive emotions (klesa), the sufferings of cold and heat (sitosna), and all of 
their wishes are fulfilled. If the cintamani brings all that one desires, what can be said of the Buddha? The 

318 Having entered into the concentration of the progress of the Hero, the bodhisattva of the tenth bhumi can carry 
out all the deeds of the career of a Buddha. See the Suramgamasamadhisutra, transl., p. 123, 140, 223-224, 263. 

319 The Mahakalpa, or great cosmic period, is divided into four incalculable periods ( asamkhyeyakalpa ) each lasting 
twenty small kalpas ( antarakalpa): 1 ) one period of disappearance of the world ( samvartakalpa ) resulting from one 
disappearance by fire ( tejahsamvartani ), one disappearance by water ( apsamvartam ) and one disappearance by wind 
( vdyusamvartani ); 2) one period during which the world remains destroyed (, samvartasthayikakalpa ); 3) one period 
of creation ( vivartakakalpa ); 4) one period during which the world remains created ( vivartasthayikakalpa ). At the 
moment when the second period is consumed and the third is about to begin, as a result of the collective action of 
beings light winds arise in space that are the first signs of the future receptacles ( sattvdndm karmadhipatyena 
bhdjandndm purvanimittabhutd akcise mandamanda vayavah syandante). They constitute the ‘primordial wind’ 

( prdgvayu). With the increasing of these winds, there arises the circle of wind ( vdyumandala ) which rests on space 
(akasa). Then on this circle of wind, by virtue of the [collective] actions of beings, masses of clouds arise, jets of 
water like axle-trees begin to rain down, and that becomes the circle of waters (tasmin vayumandale sattvdndm 
karmabhir meghdh sambhuydkusamdtrabhir dhdrdbhir abhivarsanti, tad bhavaty apam mandalam). - See 
Kosabhasya, p. 158 and 179. 

The Samyukta, T 99, k. 34, p. 243a23-26 alludes to this primordial rain, and its text is cited in Kosabhasya, 
p. 113,1. 23-26: Isddhdre deve varsati ndsti vicir vd antarikci vd anatiksad varidharanam prapatatmam / evam 
purvasyam disi ndsti vicir vd antarikci vd lokadhatunam samvarttamanandm vivarttamdndndm ca /yathapurvasyam 
disi evam dcikusinasydm pascimdyam uttarasydm iti / 
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cintamani satisfies all worldly wishes ( laukika manoratha ); the Buddha, on the other hand, satisfies all 
supraworldly wishes ( lokottara manoratha). Claiming that the Buddha does not fulfill the wishes of beings 
completely is a false statement. 

Moreover, the Buddha Sakyamuni who took birth in the palace of the king seemingly took on human 
qualities; he endured cold and heat (sitosna), hunger and thirst ( ksutpipdsd), sleep ( nidrd); he underwent 
criticism ( pamsana ), old age (jam), sickness (vyddhi), death (maranana), etc., but in his mentality, wisdom 
(prajnd) and divine qualities, he was no different from a fully and completely enlightened buddha 
(samyaksambuddha). Had he wished to fulfill the desires of beings, he would have fulfilled them all. 
Actually he did not fulfill them because already for numberless lifetimes he had satisfied the desires of 
beings in regard to garments and food, but without their escaping from suffering. Presently, 320 he wanted 
only to bring them the unconditional and eternal bliss of nirvana (nirvanasyasamskrtanityasukha). When 
one has compassion for one’s relatives ( bandhu ), one does not give them good food mixed with poison. 
Now worldly (laukika) favors produce fetters (samyojana) and, furthermore, if they are untimely, they give 
rise to great suffering. This is why Sakyamuni does not consider them to be necessary. 

Finally, some say that Sakyamuni did indeed fulfill the wishes of beings but that the latter did not profit 
from them. 321 

[ Vimalakfrtinirdesa]. ' 22 - Thus it is said in the P’i-mo-Io-kie king (Vimalakhlisutra): “The Buddha tapped 
the earth with his toe and at once his field (ksetra ) was adorned with the seven jewels. [And the Buddha 
said to Sariputra]: My Buddha-field is always like that, but because there are many bad people, it appears to 
be different from a Buddha-field.” 

Also when the nagaraja impartially (samacittena) makes it rain, the rain is water for humans, but for the 
pretas, it is burning embers. 323 


320 ‘Presently’, i.e., in the course of his last existence and after his enlightenment. 

321 Subject to the law of karma, they do not fulfill the conditions necessary to profit from the teachings and favors of 
Sakyamuni. See above, p. 541-542F, the misadventure of the old woman of SravastI whom the Buddha was unable 
to save. 

322 Wei-mo-kie-king, T 475, k. 1, p. 538c20-29; transl. p. 122-123. 

323 The example of the pretas and water is often evoked by the Madhyamikas and the Vijnanavadins to prove, 
respectively, the non-existence of the object or its reduction to mere-mind. 

For the former, see Candraklrti’s Madhyamakavatara, p. 164 (transl, Museon, 1910, p. 348): Like someone 
who has an organ afflicted by ophthalmia, pretas take water to be blood. 

For the latter, see Vimsatika, p. 3,1. 23-4,1. 6. Samtandniyamah siddha iti vartateprltdndm ivapretavat 
katham siddhah saman / sarvaih puyanadyadidarsane / tulyakarmavipdkdvasthd hipretah sarve ‘pi puycipurndm 
nadim pasyanti naika eva /yathdpuyapurnam mutrcipunsadipurndm dandasidharais ca purusair adhisthitdm ity 
ddigrahcinena /eva samtananiyamo vijhaptmal apy arthe siddhah /Transl.: ‘The indetermination of the mental 
series’ is demonstrated ‘as in the pretas,’ similarly to the pretas. How is that demonstrated? Because all see rivers at 
the same time as full of pus. Actually, all pretas who are in the same condition of retribution of actions equally see 
the river foil of pus and not just one single one. Similarly to pus, also foil of urine, excrement, etc., guarded by men 
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Question. - If the bodhisattva fulfilled the wishes of all beings, since the latter are finite ( antavat ) in 
number, 324 nobody would suffer from thirst and cold any longer. Why? Because [according to this 
hypothesis], all beings realized their wishes and all wanted to escape from suffering and find happiness. 

Answer. - When the sutra says: “Fulfilling the wishes of all beings”, the word ‘all’ is taken in a broad sense 
and not in a narrow sense. It is like the stanza in Fa-kiu (Dharmapada) where it says: 

All fear death. 

There is no one who does not fear the suffering of being beaten. 

By being inspired by the leniency one feels for oneself 
One avoids killing, one avoids inflicting a beating. 325 


carrying sticks and swords: that is the meaning of ‘etc.’ Thus, even if ideas have no object, the indetermination of 
the mental series is demonstrated. 

The same example is repeated in a paracanonical sutra, the Jnanacatuskasutra, cited by Asanga and his 
school in the Samgraha, p. 103-107; the Abhidharmasamuccayavyakhya, T 1606, k. 5, p. 715bl3-cl; and the Siddhi, 
p. 421-423. The bodhisattva needs four knowledges in order to be convinced of the absolute absence of object 
(i artha ). The first is the viruddhavijnananimittatvajnana noticing that one single thing, or supposedly such, is the 
object of contradictory cognitions. Thus, hungry ghosts (preta ), animals ( tiryanc ), humans ( manusya ) and gods 
(deva ) have differing concepts ( bhinnavijnapti ) of one and the same thing ( ekadravya). 

Commenting on this passage, Asvabhava states: Where the pretas , by the power of the retribution of their 
actions ( vipakabala ), see a river foil of pus ( nadipuyapurna ), animals (tiryanc), fish ( matsya ), etc., see something to 
drink (panel ), a home, and settle there. Humans (manusya) see in it delicious pure clear water: they use it to bathe, to 
quench their thirst. As for the gods gathered (samahitadeva) in the sphere of infinite space ( akasanantyayatana ), 
they see in it only space (akasa), for they no longer have any notion of substance (rupasamjna). But it is impossible 
to have so many different cognitions of one and the same thing [if the latter is real]. How could this same river filled 
with pus (puya ), urine (mutra) and excrement (purisa ), guarded by men carrying sticks and swords (danddsidharais 
ca purusair adhisthita) play the role of sweet-smelling (sugandha), fresh (sitala) water, of a dwelling place and a 
beverage? How could it be identified with space? But if it is accepted that the outer object does not exist, that is all 
explained. 

Asvabhava ends his commentary by citing a stanza of which the original Sanskrit appears in the 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha (Anandasrama edition, p. 12,1. 3-4): 

Parivrdtkdmukasundm ekasydm pramaddtanau / 
kunapah kdmini bhaksya iti tisro vikalpandh // 

“The monk, the lover and the dog have three different concepts of one and the same female body, namely, 
a rotting carcass, a mistress, or food.” 

324 The responsibility for this statement must be placed on the objector. The Buddha placed among the questions 
that he declined to answer that of knowing if the loka (not only the receptacle-world, but the world of beings) is 
finite or infinite (see above, p. 155F). However, the current opinion among scholars is that the number of beings is 
infinite: sattakayo ananto (AtthasalinI, p. 160), that the beings of the innumerable universes will never be exhausted, 
as is the case for space: nasti sattvandm pariksaya dkdsavat (Kosabhasya, p. 113,1. 21). 
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Although this stanza claims that everybody fears the suffering of being beaten, the formless beings 
(arupisattva) who have no body escape the suffering of the stick, the beings of the subtle form realm 
(i rupadhdtu ), while having a body, also escape the suffering of the stick; and among the beings of the desire 
realm ( kdmadhdtu ), there also are some who do not undergo the suffering of the stick. Here, when the 
stanza says ‘everybody’, it means ‘all those who are susceptible to being beaten’ and not really everybody. 
Thus, when the bodhisattva fulfills the wishes of all beings, it means ‘all beings capable of being satisfied’. 
[278c] 

But the good intentions of the bodhisattva are limitless and the fruits of retribution of merit [that he has 
acquired] are likewise limitless. Nevertheless, hindered by the sins (dpatti ) they have committed during 
innumerable incalculable periods ( asamkhyeyakalpa ), beings are unable to receive the benefits of them. 

[Stoiy of Losaka-tisya ]. 326 - Thus, a disciple of Sariputra, the monk Lo-p ’in-tcheou (Losaka-tisya?) 
observed discipline ( sflavat ) zealously (viryavat). When he begged for alms, he was unable to get anything 
for six days. When the seventh day came, there was only a short time for him to live. A colleague begged 
for food and gave it to him but a bird carried it away. Then Sariputra said to Maudgalyayana: “With your 
great magical power (rddhibala ), watch over his food so that he can eat it.” Then Maudgalyayana took 
some food and went to offer it to Losaka-tisya; but as soon as the latter tried to bring it to his mouth, it 
changed into mud. Sariputra in turn begged for food and presented it to him, but Losaka-tisya’s mouth 
closed up by itself. Finally, the Buddha came with some food and offered it to him; by means of the 
Buddha’s immense merit (punya), Losaka-tisya was finally able to eat it. After having eaten, the monk 
developed joy and increased faith and veneration. The Buddha said to the bhiksu: “All conditioned dharmas 
(samskrtadharma ) have suffering as their nature”, and he preached the four noble truths to him. At that 
very moment, the bhiksu’s impurities (dsrava) disappeared and his mind opened: he became an arhat. 


323 As it has already done above (p. 1513F), the Traite here cites, under the title of Dhannapada, a stanza appearing 
in the Udanavarga, V, v. 19, p. 144: 

Sarve dandasya bibyanti, sarvesam jivitam priyam / 
atmanam upamam kurtva, naiva banyan na ghatayet // 

In Pali, Dhammapada, v. 130: 

Sabbe tasanti dandassa, sabbedam jivitam piyam / 
attdnam upamam katva, na haneyya na ghataye // 

“All have fear of the stick; life is dear to all. By taking this as comparison, one avoids killing or making 
someone else kill.” 

326 Lo-p ’in tcheou has already been mentioned above, p. 931-932F. His story, as it is found here, is told in the same 
words in the Tsa-p’i-yu king, T 207, p. 525b9-19 (transl. in Chavannes, Contes, II, p. 22-23), but attributed to the 
monk Lo-yun-tchou. Another basically related tale, differing in details, is in the Pali Jataka, no. 41,1, p. 24-236 and 
is about the thera Losaka Tissa: it is summarized above, p. 932 note. 

Lo-p’in-tcheou has traits in common with many other individuals ugly by nature, especially with 
Lavanabhadrika (cf. p. 1439F, n. 4). On this subject, see Lin Li-Kouang, L ’Aide Memoire de la Vraie Loi, Appendix 
IV, p. 278-290. 
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However, there are beings whose merits are so small and whose sins are so heavy that even the Buddha 
himself cannot save them. 327 Also, knowing that beings do not exist ( nopalabhyante ) and deeply 
penetrating the fundamental element ( dhannadhdtu ), the Buddhas are without any memories ( anusmarana ) 
and thought-constructions ( vikalpa ) that say: “This one can be saved, that one cannot be saved”: their 
thoughts ( citta ) are always calm ( sdnta ) and their minds neither increase nor decrease (anundnadhika). 

This is why the bodhisattva wants to fulfill the wishes of all beings, but as a result of their sins (dpatti), the 
latter cannot receive their favors. It is not the fault of the bodhisattva. 


III. MATERIAL BENEFITS GRANTED BY THE BODHISATTVA 


[Here the Prajnaparamitasutra is speaking about fulfilling the wishes of beings “in regard to food and drink, 
garments, bedding, ointments and perfumes, vehicles, houses, couches and other utensils”. What is meant 
by these objects?] 

1. By food and drink ( annapdna ) we understand briefly ‘[mouthfuls] of food which is twofold, coarse or 
subtle’ ( kavadikardhdra audarikah suksmas ca): 32S on the one hand, cakes ( manda ), cooked rice ( odcina ), 
etc.; on the other hand, the food of a hundred flavors ( satarasdhdra ). 

Although a sutra says that “all beings subsist by means of the four foods “ ( sarvasattvds 
caturdhdrasthitikdhf' 21 , here it is a matter of food in mouthfuls only. The other three foods, being 
immaterial ( arupin ), cannot be passed on. Besides, if one gives food in mouthfuls, one is giving by the very 


327 This was the case for the old woman of SravastI (above, p. 541-542F). 

323 Dlgha, III, p. 228, 276; Majjhima, I, p. 48, 261; Samyutta, II, p. 11, 13, 98, 101; Vibhanga, p. 402-403: Cattdro 
dhdrd: kabalihkdro aharo olarilo va sukhumo va. phasso dutiyo, manosahcetand tatiya, vinnanam catuttham. - 
Nidanasamyukta, p. 190; Dasottarasutra, ed. K. Mittal, p. 62-63; Samgitisutra, ed. K. Mittal and V. Rosen, p. 104; 
Mahavyut., no. 2283-2285: catvara dhdrdh: kabadimkdra dharci audarikah suksmas ca, sparso dvitryah, 
manahsahcetand trtTyah, vijnanam caturthah- “There are four foods: i) food as mouthfuls which is coarse or subtle; 
ii) food as contact; ii ) food as mental activity; iv) food as consciousness.” 

They are defined and explained in Visuddhimagga, p. 285; Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 130, p. 674c seq.; Kosa, 
III, p. 119-127. 

329 Sahgftisuttanta in Dlgha, III, p. 211: Sabbe sattd dhdratthitikd, sabbe sattd samkhdratthitikd, ay am kho dvuso 
tena bhagavatd jdnatdpassatd arahatci sammasambuddhena eko dhammo sammadakkhdto. - All beings subsist by 
means of food. All beings subsist by means of conditioning. This single doctrine, O venerable ones, has been 
completely stated by the Blessed One who knows and who sees, the completely and perfectly enlightened One. 
Anguttara.V, p. 50, 55; Patisabhida, I, p. 5, 122; Khuddakapatha, IV; Sabbe sattd dhdmttikd. 

Sangltisutra, p. 45; Dasottarasutra, p. 55: Sarvasattvd dhdrasthitayah. 

Kosabhasya, p. 152: Eko dharmo bhagavatd svayam abhijndydbhisambodhydkhydtoyad uta sarvasattvd 
dharasthitikd iti. 

Madh. vrtti, p. 40: Eko dharmah sattvasthititayeyad uta catvara dhdrdh. 
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fact of the other three. Why? Because food in mouthfuls strengthens ( abhivardhayati ) the other three as is 
said in the sutra: “When the benefactor ( ddnapati ) gives food ( bhojana ), he is giving five benefits to the 
recipients {pratigrdliaka ).” 330 

Beverages (pdna), as they are usually called, are of two types: i) wines from plants such as the grape-vine 
(i draksd), sugar-cane ( iksu ), etc.; ii ) plant liquors: mead from honey ( madhu ), pomegranate liquor, pear 
liquor, etc., and all cereal liquors. 

This whole grouping constitutes food and drink of humans, but there is also the food and drink of the gods, 
namely, nectar ( sudhd), ambrosia ( amrtarasa ), foods consisting of the heavenly fruits, etc., the liquor of the 
madhumadhava (Gaertnera racemosa), etc. 

Each being has his own food: beings eat grains, meat, pure food or impure food. When they approach the 
bodhisattva, all are satisfied. 

2. Garments ( vastra ) are of two kinds: z) some come from living beings such as silks {pattaka ), furs 
{roman), tanned leathers {carman), etc.; ii) others come from plants such as cottons {kdrpdsa), tree bark 
{valkala), etc. [279a] 

There are also the garments of the gods: they have no fabric and arise spontaneously {svarasena) on trees: 
they are brilliant in color, light and soft. 

3. Bedding {sayandsana) consist of beds {khatvd), coverlets {chddana), mattresses (mancaka), curtains 
{vitdna) and pillows {upadhdna). 

4. Ointments and perfumes {vilepanagndha) are of two kinds: i) powdered sandalwood {candana), etc., 
which is put on the body; ii) all kinds of mixed perfumes that are reduced to powder {curna) and put on the 
body, used to perfume clothing, or put on the ground or on walls. 

5. Vehicles {ydna ), i.e., elephants {hastin), horses {asva), chariots {ratha), carriages {sakata), etc. 

6. Houses ( grha) such as dwellings ( harmya ), palaces {rdjakula), temples {prdsdda), etc., built of earth, 
wood or precious objects, to protect from cold {sita), heat {usna), wind {vdta), rain {vrsti), thieves {caura). 

7. Lamps {dipa), such as tallow candles, oil lamps, wax candles, luminous pearls, etc. 

8. Other utensils (z ipakarana), i.e., everything that beings have need of. As it would be impossible to 
mention them completely, the sutra gathers them all together into one group. 

Question. - Why does it not speak of incense, marvelous flowers, etc? 

Answer. - The sutra has already included them in speaking of ‘other utensils’. 

Question. - If that is so, it should have spoken in brief about three things only: food and drink (annapdna), 
clothing {vastra) and adornments ( alamkdra ). 

Answer. - The [six] things [of which the sutra spoke] are absolutely essential. Whoever wishes the good of 
beings first of all gives them food and drink {annapdna)-, next he gives them clothing {vastra)', the body 

330 Sutra of Anguttara, III, p. 42, cited above, p. 218F, n. 1; 668F, n. 2. 
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being dirty and bad-smelling, he gives ointments and perfumes ( vilepanagandha ); then he gives bedding 
(, sayandsana ); cold (sitri) and rain (vrsti) require houses ( grha ); finally, darkness (, andhakara ) requires 
lamps (i dipa ). 

Question. - But the perfume of flowers (puspagandha ) also chases away bad smells. Why does the sutra 
not speak of it? 

Answer. - Flowers do not last and quickly fade; their usefulness is minimal and that is why the sutra does 
not speak of them. As for incense-burners, they are necessary in cold weather but difficult in hot weather. 
Ointments and perfumes are useful in both kinds of weather: when it is cold, they are put into water; when 
it is hot, they are mixed with sandalwood powder and put on the body. This is why the sutra speaks only of 
ointments and perfumes. 


IV. GENEROSITY INFORMED BY THE PERFECTION OF WISDOM 


Question. - The person who practices the perfection of generosity ( danaparamifa ) obtains immense fruits 
of retribution ( vipdkaphala ) and can fulfill the wishes of all beings. Why then does [the 
Prajnaparamitasutra] say that in order to fulfill the wishes of beings, the bodhisattva should practice the 
perfection of wisdom ( prajndparamitd/i ’ 

Answer. - As I said above, it is by union with the perfection of wisdom that generosity becomes truly ‘the 
perfection of generosity’. I must repeat myself here. 

The wishes of the beings that it is a matter of fulfilling are not those of a single territory nor a single 
Jambudvfpa. The bodhisattva wants to fulfill completely the wishes of people dwelling in the universes of 
the ten directions and throughout the six destinies (gad). Such a task cannot be realized by simple gifts but, 
indeed, by the perfection of wisdom. The latter destroys the notions (samjna) of near and far; it destroys the 
notions of what is ‘all beings’ and what is not ‘all beings’; it escapes the obstacles (avarana). This is why, 
in the time of a fingersnap ( acchatdsamghdtamdtra ), the bodhisattva creates by metamorphosis an immense 
body that extends everywhere in the ten directions and fulfills the wishes of all beings. Such 
superknowledge ( abhijnd), such benefits (anusamsa), necessarily have their origin in wisdom ( prajnd). 

This is why “the bodhisattva who wants to fulfill the wishes of all beings [279b] must practice the 
prajnaparamita.” 


Sattvapratisthapana 

Third Section ESTABLISHING BEINGS IN THE SIX PERFECTIONS 


Sidra (cf. Pancavimsati, p. 24,1. 1-5; Satasahasrika, p. 73,1. 5-11). - Furthermore, O Sariputra, the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva who wishes that all the people living in universes as numerous as the sands of the 
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Ganges be established in the perfection of generosity, be established in the perfections of morality, 
patience, exertion, ecstasy and wisdom, should practice the perfection of wisdom (Punar aparam, 
Sariputra, bodhisattvena mahasattvena Ganganadivdlukopamesu lokadhatusu sattvdn danaparamitayam 
pratisthapayitukamena silaksdntmryadhydnaprajndpdramitdsu prajndpdramitdydm siksitavyam). 


Sastra. - 

I. ESTABLISHING IN THE SIX PERFECTIONS 


Question. - What are the reasons for the order ( anukrama ) adopted here [by the Prajnaparamitasutra]? 

Answer. - The good (hita) is of three kinds: i) the good of the present life ( ihatra), ii) the good of the future 
life ( amutra ) and Hi) absolute good (, atyantahita . Again, there are three kinds of happiness ( sukha ): i) the 
happiness of the present life, ii) the happiness of the future life and iii) supramundane happiness 
(lokottarasukha ). In the previous section, the sutra spoke of the good and the happiness of the present life; 
here it speaks of the good and the happiness of the future life and supramundane ( lokottara) good and 
happiness: this is why it makes sure “that beings are established in the six perfections.” 

The fondness for beings of the bodhisattva surpasses the fondness of parents for their children; feelings of 
loving-kindness and compassion ( maitnkanmdcitta ) penetrate him even into the marrow of his bones 
(asthimajjd). First he fills beings with food and drink ( annapdna) and drives away the torments of hunger 
and thirst ( ksutpipdsd); then he adorns their bodies with garments ( vastra) and makes them feel 
comfortable. But the good feelings of the bodhisattva are not fully satisfied. 

Then he has the following thought: “Beings have already obtained happiness in the present life, but I am 
still thinking that they should obtain happiness in the future life. If I teach them the six worldly perfections 
(laukikapdramitd), they will enjoy happiness among humans ( manusya) and gods ( deva ), but later they will 
return to wander in samsara. Therefore I still must teach them the six supramundane perfections 
(lokottarapdramitd) so that they can obtain unconditioned eternal bliss ( asamskrtanityadukha ). Moreover, 

1 have already adorned their bodies with garments (vastra), flowers (puspa), perfumes ( gandha ), etc.; now I 
will adorn their minds with qualities (guna). If they possess the three kinds of adornments ( alamkdra ), they 
will be complete ( sampanna ) and faultless ( nirdosa ), namely: i) garments (vastra), the seven jewels 
(.saptaratna ), 331 etc.; ii) merits ( punya ); iii) the dharmas of the Path (margadharma)." 

As the bodhisattva wishes to array beings with this triple adornment, [the Prajnaparamita] first spoke [in the 
preceding section] of the fruits of retribution of the qualities (gundndm vipakaphaldni); here it speaks of the 
causes and conditions of these qualities (gundndm hetupratyaydh). 

Furthermore, as I previously said (p. 1944F), although they receive great gifts, beings cannot completely 
profit from them as a result of their sins (dpatti). 


Seep. 598F, n. 2. 
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[Pretasutra], - Thus the Ngo-kouei king (Pretasutra) says: “Even if they are given food, [the pretas] are 
unable to eat it, for it is changed for them into glowing embers or into some impure thing.” 332 

Finally, the bodhisattva does not give anything whatsoever ( na kimcit tyajati ), but he uses skillful means 
(upayci) so that beings obtain clothing, food and other benefits. This is why the bodhisattva teaches them to 
practice meritorious actions ( punyakarman ), each before collecting himself what he has done himself. The 
bodhisattva knows well that [the mechanism] of causes and conditions cannot be violated and that beings 
must first receive his teachings in order that they [themselves] collect the fruits. This is why, according to 
the order (, anukrama ) adopted here, he teaches beings to become established in the six perfections. 


II. BEINGS TO BE ESTABLISHED IN THE SIX PERFECTIONS 


1. Their number 


Question. - The bodhisattva wants all the beings of the ten directions to become established in the six 
perfections. Why then does the Prajnaparamitasutra here speak only of the beings populating universes as 
numerous as the sands of the Ganges? 

Answer. - For the auditors of the Dharma, the expression ‘as numerous as the sands of the Ganges’ 
{ganganadkvalukopama) is familiar. Moreover, for a bodhisattva who has just produced the mind of bodhi 
(prathamacittotpdda ), to speak of beings ‘infinite and innumerable’ would be too much and would throw 
[279c] him into confusion; on the contrary, for a great bodhisattva, the expression ‘numerous as the sands 
of the Ganges’ is not used by way of computation. Moreover, the expression ‘numerous as the sands of the 
Ganges’ also means an infinite immense number, as will be said in a later chapter. Finally, the expression 
‘numerous as the sands of the Ganges’ has already been used to designate the universes of the ten 
directions and, as here we are not speaking of one single Ganges, there is no objection to be raised. As a 
result, to speak of universes as numerous as the sands of the Ganges is not wrong. 

On the meaning of the expression ‘universes as numerous as the sands of the Ganges’, see what has been 
said above (p. 449-452F). 

2. The various categories of beings 


Beings ( sattva ). - The name ( prajnapti ) of ‘being’ is given to the five skandhas ( skandha ), to the eighteen 
elements ( dhdtu ), to the twelve bases of consciousness (dyatana ), to the six elements ( dhatu) [of the human 


332 The preta eaters of charcoal ( angdrabhaksa ) appear in the list of 36 categories of pretas in the 
Smrtyupasthanasutra, T 721, k. 16, p. 92b 16. 
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body] 333 , to the twelve causes ( nidana ) and to a quantity of dharmas; they are gods ( deva ), humans 
(manusya), cows (go), horses (aivo), etc. 

There are two kinds of beings: mobile ( cala) or still (santa): the mobile ones produce physical and mental 
actions ( kdyavdkkarman ), the still ones are unable to do so; material ( rupin ) or immaterial (arupin); with 
two feet or without feet; four-footed or multi-footed; worldly (, laukika ) or supraworldly ( lokottara ); big 
(,mahat) or small ( a/pa ); noble ( bhadrdiya ) or ordinary ( prthagjana ). 

There are beings predestined to damnation ( mithydtvaniyata), predestined to salvation ( samyaktvaniyata ) or 
without predestination ( aniyata ); unhappy (duhkha), happy ( sukha) or neither unhappy nor happy 
(i aduhkhdsukha ); higher (, agra ), middling ( madhya) or lower (avara); still practicing (saiksa), no longer 
practicing ( asaiksa ) or neither one nor the other ( naivasaiksandsaiksa ); conscious (samjna), unconscious 
(asamjnd), or neither conscious nor unconscious (: naivasamjnindsamjnin ); belonging to the desire realm 
(kdmadhdtu), to the form realm ( rupadhdtu) or to the formless realm (drupyadhdtu). 

Beings belonging to the desire realm are of three kinds: as a result of their roots of good ( kusalamula ), they 
are higher (agra), middling (madhya) or lower (avara). The higher ones are the six classes of the gods of 
desire (kdmadeva)', the middling ones are those among humans who are wealthy and noble; the lower ones 
are those among humans who are vile. The four continents (dvipaka) are distinguished by differences in 
face. 

Bad beings are also of three categories: the higher are the damned (naraka); the middling ones are the 
animals (tiiyadc), the lower are the pretas. 

Moreover, the beings of the desire realm are of ten types [as they are arranged] in the three bad destinies 
(durgati), the world of humans and the six classes of gods [of karmadhatu]. 334 

There are three kinds of hells ( niraya ): the hot hells (usnaniraya), the cold hells (sftaniraya) and the dark 
hells (lokantarikaniraya). 35 

There are three types of animals: aerial, terrestrial, or aquatic; diurnal, nocturnal or both diurnal and 
nocturnal; and other differences of the same kind. 336 


333 Cf. p. 1217F, n. 1. 

334 This is the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika doctrine: Kosa, III, p. 1: Narakapretatiryanco mdnusd sad divaukasah / 
kdmadhdtuh. 

335 The hells have been the topic of a long discussion above, p. 955-968F. For further details, see the analysis of the 
Smrtyupasthanasutra in Lin, Aide-Memoire. 

As for the ‘dark hells’ of which the Traite speaks here, they are certainly lokantarikci agha asamvutd 
andhakdrd andhakdratimisa “intennediate spaces between the worlds, miserable spaces full of miseries, shadows 
and the darkness of the shades” where the light of the sun or the moon does not penetrate. See DIgha, II, p. 12, 15; 
Majjhima, III, p. 120; Samyutta, V, p. 454; Anguttara, II, p. 130; Divya, p. 204; Mahavastu, I, p. 41; Lalita, p. 51, 
410; Saddharmapund., p. 163. - Various translations have been proposed (see Edgerton, Dictionary, p. 464, under 
lokdntarikd). 

336 Above, p. 951-952; J. May, in Hobogirin, IV, p. 309-319, under Chikushfi 
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There are two kinds of pretas: 337 lecherous pretas and emaciated pretas (ksutksama). The lecherous pretas 
enjoy happiness like the gods but they live with the starving pretas of whom they are the leaders. The 
starving pretas have an enormous belly ( sthulodara ) like a mountain, a mouth like the eye of a needle 
( sucimukha ) and consist of three things: a black skin ( kfsnatvac ), tendons ( sndyu ) and bones ( asthi ). For 
innumerable hundreds of years, they have not even heard the words “food and drink” ( annapdna ), still less 
have they seen their shapes. 

There are also pretas who emit fire from their mouth (ulkdmukha): flying butterflies throw themselves into 
this fire, and the pretas eat them. There are also pretas who eat excrement ( gutha ), spit ( slesman ), pus and 
blood ( puyasonita ), the water from laundry, who feed on oblations (sraddhabhoktr) or who devour the 
afterbirth ( garbhamaldhdra ). There are all kinds of starving pretas of this kind. 

The six classes of the desire gods ( kdmadeva ) are the Caturmaharajadevas, etc. Besides these six classes of 
gods, there are yet other gods, for example, the Wearers of necklaces, the Corrupted by Joy 
(, knddpramosaka ), the Corrupted by Mind ( manahpradusika ), 33S the Gods with birds’ feet, the Gods of 
pleasant looks [280a (priyadarsin ?). These gods are included in the six classes of desire gods. 

Some say that the beings of the desire realm ( kdmadhdtu ) are of eleven types. 339 Sometimes five destinies 
(gad) are spoken of; actually the destiny of asuras is added to that. 


3. The destiny of the asuras 390 


Question. - No! The asuras are included in the five destinies; they are not gods (deva)\ they are not humans 
(manusya), [neither are they] the damned (: naraka ) whose sufferings abound, nor animals (tiryanc) differing 
in shape (samsthana): therefore these asuras should be included in the destiny of the pretas. 341 


337 Above, p. 954-955F; Lin , Aide-Memoire, p. 16-23. - In the present passage, the Traite is very close to the 
Sadgatikarikas, ed. P. Mus, Six Voies, p. 248-261. 

338 These are the Khiddapadosikas and the Manopadosikas of the Pali sources: cf. Brahmajala (DIgha, I, p. 19-21), 
and the Patikasuttanta (DIgha, III, p. 31-33). They appear also in the Samgltiparyaya, T 1536, k. 9, p. 403c22-24; 
Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 37, p. 190cl8 and 22; k. 151, p. 771cl-4; Kosa, II, p. 219, and Yogacarabhumi, part 1, p. 103. 
These gods destroy their own lives by their excessive joy or anger. 

339 Eleven classes by adding the category ( pradesa ) of the asuras to the traditional ten classes. This is the opinion of 
the Traite and also of Buddhaghosa in Atthasalini, p. 62.. 

340 Here the author returns to an opinion dear to him: the separate existence of the asura destiny. To the references 
gathered on p. 613F, n. 1, we should add Lin , Aide-Memoire, p. 24-29 and the article Asura in Ceylon Encyclopedia, 
II, p. 286-291. 

341 Limiting the destinies to the number of five, the objector places the asuras with the pretas, and the Vibhasa 
(T1545, k. 172, p. 868cl6) agrees with this opinion, but as we have seen above (p. 613F, n. 1) there are other 
divisions. 
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Answer. - That is not so. The power of the asuras is equal to that of the devas. Why? Because sometimes 
they are vanquished by the devas and sometimes they vanquish the devas. Thus it is said in the sutras: 

Sakra Devendra was vanquished by the asuras and his four armies (caturangimsend) went into the hollows 
of lotus roots ( bisamula ) to hide.” 342 

The asuras who enjoy the five pleasurable objects (pancakdmaguna) are like the devas and were disciples 
of the Buddha as well/ 43 If such is their strength (prabhdva ), why would they be included among the 
pretas? Therefore there must be a sixth destiny ( gati ) [reserved specially for the asuras]. 

Great gods such as the asuras, kimnaras, gandharvas, kumbhandas, yaksas, raksasas, bhutas, etc., are 
asuras, and when their troops increase, those of the devas decrease. 344 Their power ( anubhdva ) and their 
transformations (nirmdna) were exercised at will (yathaccham ). 


342 Victory of the devas and defeat of the asuras: DTgha, II, p. 285; Majjhima, I, p. 253; Samyutta, IV, p. 201; V, p. 
447-448; Anguttara, IV, p.433. 

Samyutta, V, p. 447-448: (cf. Samyukta, T 99, no. 407, k. 16, p. 108c-109a; Ekottara, T 125, k. 21, p. 
657c26-28: Bhutapubbam bhikkhave devasurasamgamo samupabbulho ahosi. tasmim kho pana bhikkhave 
samgdmo deva jinimsu asura parajinimsu. pardjitd ca kho bhikkhave asura blntd bhisamulalena asurapuram 
pavisimsu devanam yeva kho mohayamana.- Once, O monks, war broke out between the devas and the asuras. In 
this battle, the devas vanquished the asuras. Thus vanquished, the frightened asuras went into the lotus roots in the 
city of the asuras, completely panic-stricken by the devas. 

Victory of the asuras and defeat of the devas: Samyutta, I, p. 224; Anguttara, IV, p. 432. 

Samyutta, I, p. 224: Bhutapubbam bhikkhave devasurasahgamo samupabbulho ahosi. tasmim kho pana 
bhikkhave sahgame asura jinimsu deva parajinimsu. pardjitd kho bhikkhave deva apayamsveva uttarena mukha 
abhiyamsveva ne asura. - Once, O monks, war broke out between the devas and the asuras. In this battle, the asuras 
vanquished the devas. Then the vanquished devas tied to the north and the asuras pursued them. 

343 Above, p. 614-615F, the Traite has given, as examples of converted asuras, Punarvasu’s mother, the yaksa 
VajrapanI and the kimnara Drama. 

344 In the words of a sutta from Anguttara (I, p. 142-145) cited in full above (p. 832-835F), Sakra and the 
Trayastrimsa gods send their messengers to the world three times per month to inquire about the moral state of 
mankind and to find out how many men honor their mothers and fathers, the sramanas and brahmanas, the elders of 
their clan, the ministers of the Caturmaharaja gods, their sons, and finally these gods themselves lead their inquiries 
on earth in turn on the 8 th , 14 th and 15 th lunar days. Having gotten their information, they return to the Trayastrimsa 
heaven to make their reports. If the number of good men is too small, the Trayastrimsas are unhappy and cry: “To be 
sure, the troops of the gods will decrease and the troops of the asuras are going to increase ” ( dibbd vata bho 
parihayissanti, paripurissanti asurakdya). If on the other hand, good men are many, the gods rejoice and say: “To be 
sure, the troops of the gods will increase and the troops of the asuras will diminish” ( dibbd vata bho kayd 
paripurissanti, parihayissanti asurakdya,). - This saying appears again in DTgha, II, p. 208, 209, 221, 271, in the 
fonn of ‘ Dibbd vata bho kayd paripurenti, hay anti asurakdya’. - In Mahavastu, III, p. 200,1. 6-7, there is: Hdyanti 
asurdh kayd, divya kayd abhivardhanti. 

The Traite has used this very ancient legend (cf. Odyssee, XVII, 485-487) in order to prove that the asuras 
were in a position to rival the devas., 
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This is why people who are in doubt wonder: “Are these suras or are these not suras?” Sura, in the Ts’in 
language , indicates ‘deity ’. 345 But the time-honored expression is asura and not sura. The asura destiny is 
called thus because the asuras appear at the head [of a list]; the others, [namely, the kimnaras, gandharvas, 
kumbhandas, yaksas, bhutas, etc.] constitute one and the same destiny with them. 

Question. -But the sutras say that there are five destinies (pancagati ). 346 Then why are you speaking of six 
destinies ( sadgati )? 

Answer. - Once the Buddha disappeared, the old sutras were broadly disseminated; having been 
propagated for five hundred years, today they present many differences ( visesa ) and the various schools do 
not agree; some assert five destinies, others assert six . 347 Those who accept five destinies are modifying the 

343 Read t’ien instead of to. - Other interpretations of the word in Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 172, p. 868b3-8; HBbBgirin, p. 
41b. 

346 For example, Majjhima, I, p. 73: Panca kho ima Sariputta gatiyo, katamapanca: nirayo tiracchanayoni 
pittivisayo manussa deva. 

The Vibhasa (T 1545, k. 172, p. 868b2-3) on the basis of these sutras, says: “There are schools that make 
the asuras into a sixth gati: they should not say that because the sutras speak only of five gati.” 

The opinion of the Traite is diametrically opposed and has declared above (p. 616F): “The Buddha never 
spoke explicitly of five gatis. The five galls are an invention of the Sarvastivadins.” 

347 The HInayana schools that postulate five gatis (in Chinese wou ts ’iu or wou tao) are three in number: the 
Sthaviras or Theravadins, the Sarvastivadins and the Dharmaguptakas. 

1) Theravada. - A. Bareau, Les sects bouddhiques du Petit Vehicule , p. 223, thesis 74; Kathavatthu, VIII, 

1, p.360. 

The canonical sutras, Pali as well as Sanskrit, of which the “Elders” appointed themselves compilers and 
guardians, count only five gatis: 

Dlgha, III, p. 234; Majjhima, I, p. 73; Samyutta, V, p. 474-477; Anguttara, IV, p. 459. - DTrgha, T 1, 
p.86b28; Madhyama.T 26, p. 5999cl-3; 683cl5-16; Samyukta, T 99, p. 108cl4; 112b25; 243b8; Ekottara,T 125, p. 
549b 14; 563b4; 631a25; 637c22; 701a29; 723b22; 756b26; 81 lbl-9. 

It is true, as the Vibhasa has it, that the sutras speak only of five gatis. However, three passages must be 
mentioned where it is a matter of six gatis: Dlgha, III, p. 264; Petavatthu, p. 66; Samyukta, T 99, p. 44a8, but the 
first two are among the latest canonical scriptures and the third has no correspondent in the Pali nikaya. 

Referring al;ways to the sutta from Majjhima, I, p. 73, cited above, the Abhidhannikas, the exegetists of 
the canonical schools, Buddhahosa and his school accept only five gatis in the strict sense of the word: the gatigati 
defined “destinies to which it is necessary to go by virtue of good or bad actions” (M.A., II, p. 36: 
sukatadukkatakammavasena gantabbci): the Vidusshimagga, p. 471 speaks of the “retribution-consciousness, 
fivefold because of the destinies” (yipakavinnanam gativasena paiicavidham). 

2) Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika. - The Traite (p. 616F) considers the five gatis as an invention of their school; 
these disciples of Katyayanlputra recognize only five gatis: 

Satpadabhidharma: Samgltiparyaya, T 1536, p.415cl7; Dharmaskandha, T 1537, p. 461al3; Vijnanakaya, 

T 1539, p. 537b5-6; Prakaranapada, p. 712b27; Jiianaprasthana, T 1544, p. 1017a27; 1030b 17. 

The Vibhasa (T 1545) assumes five gatis (p. 358b3; 943bl0) and does not accept a sixth (p. 730a4; 868b2- 
3; 992a9-ll). 
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Buddhist sutras as a result, and they assume five destinies; those who accept six destinies are modifying the 
text of the Buddhist sutras as a result and are accepting six destinies. Moreover, the Mahayana, the Fa-houa 
king (SaddharmapundarTkasutra) speak of “beings distributed in the six destinies ”, 348 and from the 
viewpoint of the real meaning ( abhipraya ) of the texts, there must be six destinies. 

Kosa, III, p. 11-15. 

3) Dharmaguptaka. - Bareau, Sectes, p. 196, thesis 18; Dharmaguptaka Vin., T 1428, p. 951b22. 

Of the schools professing six galls (in Chinese, lieou ts ’iu, or lieou tao), there are the Mahashamghikas, 
the Andhakas, the Uttarapathakas and the Vatslputriyas. 

1) Mahaamghika. - From the evidence of their works such as the Mahasamghika Vin., T 1425, 260c25; 

51 lal 1, and the Mahavastu, I, p. 42, 337; II, p. 368. 

2) Andhaka. - Bareau, Sectes, p. 94, thesis 34; Kathavatthu, VIII, 1, p. 360. 

3) Uttarapathaka. - Bareau, Sectes, p. 248, thesis 11; Kathavatthu, VIII, 1, p. 360. 

4) Vatslputrlya. - Bareau, Sectes, p. 120, thesis 36, according to Vibhasa, T 1545, p. 8b24, and Traite, 

(above, p. 616F). See also Sammitlyanikayasastra, T 1649, p. 470al2. 

348 The Saddharmapundarlka generally lists six destinies (sadgati), p. 6, 9, 135, 244, 346, 372, but occasionally 
notes five destinies ( pancagati ), p. 131. However, the Traite can hardly excuse the scriptures of the Greater Vehicle 
for establishing the existence of the sixth gati. 

1. The Mahayanasutras sometimes refer to six, sometimes to five gatis as though this option was 
unimportant. 

The most striking example is that of the Pancavimsatisahasrika (T 223) which establishes six gatis on p. 
271b8, 348c8, 584b23, but five on p. 390b29, 405a29, 409b7, 422a2.This detail has not escaped the notice of the 
author of the Traite who inserts the entire text of this sutra and did not think it necessary to modify it in the four 
places indicated (cf. T1509, p. 675cl8, 700cl, 710al9, 745al9). 

The other Mahayanasutras show the same inconsistencies. Here only the main ones are noted with the 
following examples: 

Avatamsaka (T 279). - Five gatis, p. 92bl7, 288al3, 370b27, 396a3, 417al4, 422b25,424cl0, 426al5. - 
Six gatis, p. 94a9, 119bl3, 170bl, 182al, 198cl6, 204b8, 256cl2, 318b8. 

Ratnakuta (T 310). - Five gatis, p. 42b27, 46b22, 217b28, 237bl3, 288c9, 441a25, 460cl9, 491b29, 

530a20, 536b9, 658b27, 668b21. - Six gatis, p. 361a4, 370b26, 371bl8, 378c26, 379al, 382b23,475c5, 530c2, 

615c27. 

Mahasamnipata (T 397). - Five gatis, p. 102al0, 181a26-27, 202a24, 226a29, 232al3, 288c5, 304al6, 
397c28, 405a28. - Six gatis, 43al6, 252b 18. 

What is more, the two great Mahayana schools, the Madhyamikas and the Yogacaras, hold only five gatis. 

Prasannapada by Candraklrti, which speaks of pancagati samsara (p.218,1. 2-3; 269,1. 9; 304, 1. 4). 

Satakasastra by Aryadeva, T 1569, k. l,p. 170a22, 171a8. 

Prajnapradlpa by Bhavaviveka, T 1566, k. 10, p. 99cl6. 

Siksasamuccaya by Santideva, which speaks of pancagati samsara (p.91,1. 9-10) or of pancagatika cakra 
(p. 176,1. 6). 

Yogacarabhumi, Part 1, p. 44,1. 16-17. 

Abhidharmasamuccaya by Asanga, p. 28,1. 25 (transl. W. Rahula, p. 46). - His Vyakhya by Sthiramati, T 
1606, K. 4, p. 713b22. 
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Furthermore, since the good is distinguished from the bad, there must be six destinies. The good being of 
superior ( agra ), middling ( madhya ) and inferior ( avara ) categories, there are three good destinies. Namely, 
the deva ‘gods’, the manusya ‘humans’ and the asuras. The bad being of higher, middling and lower 
categories, there are three bad destinies ( durgati ), namely the naraka, ‘damned’, the tiryanc ‘animals’ and 
the pretas. If it were not so - [i.e., if there were only five destinies] - there would be three fruits of 
retribution ( vipakaphala ) for the bad and only two fruits for the good. This would be conflicting ( virodha ). 
On the other hand, if there are six, the sense of equality is not violated. 

Question. - But the good dharmas involve three fruits ( phala ) as well: the lower fruit is a human destiny, 
the middling fruit is that of deva and the higher fruit that of nirvana. 

Answer. - In the present subject, nirvana is not included: only the abodes ( avasthd) constituting fruits of 
retribution ( vipakaphala ) for beings are being distinguished. Nirvana is not a fruit of retribution. 349 

The good dharmas ( kusaladharma ) are of two kinds: i) the thirty-seven auxiliaries of enlightenment 
(i bodhipaksika ) that lead to nirvana; /'/') the dharmas producing happiness ( sukha ) in the course of rebirths 
( punarbhava ). Here we are speaking only of the good dharmas occurring in the reincarnations [280b] 

(atmabhavapratilambha ); we are not talking about the good dharmas leading to nirvana. 

The good of the mundane order ( laukikakusala ) is of three categories: i) the superior category gives as fruit 
of retribution a deva destiny; ii) the middling category gives as fruit of retribution a human destiny; iii) the 
inferior category gives as fruit of retribution an asura destiny. 

Question. - But you yourself just said (p. 1954F) that the asuras are equal in power to the devas and that 
their bliss does not differ from that of the devas. Why do you now say that the good of the lower category 
gives as fruit of retribution an asura destiny? 

Answer. - Among humans ( manusya ), it is possible to go forth from home, take up the precepts ( sfla ) and 
thus arrive at bodhi; in the destiny of the asuras, the fetters ( samyojana ) cover the mind and it is very 
difficult to arrive at bodhi. Although they are inclined towards the fetters, the devas have right mind and 

Siddlii, p. 191. 

3. One can object that the Madhyamakasastra by Nagarjuna commented on by Pingala (?) proposes six 
gatis. Actually, we read in T 1664, k. 4, p. 36b 10-22: "Beings, enveloped by ignorance in regard to rebirth, carry out 
actions ( samskara ) of three kinds. Having carried out these actions, they fall into the six destinies in accordance with 
them. Conditioned by these actions, consciousness assumes an existence in the six destinies.” 

But the original text is known to us by the Madyamakakarika, XXVI, l-2ab: 

Punarbhavaya samskaran avidyanivrtas tridha / 
abhisamskurute yams fair gatim gacchati karmcibhih // 
vijhanam samnivisate samkdrapratyayam gatau / 

"In view of rebirth, the being, enveloped in ignorance, carries out actions ( samskara ) of three kinds, and 
by these actions, goes to his destiny. The consciousness conditioned by these actions goes to its destiny.” 

In the places where the original speaks of destiny in general, the translator, in this case Kumarajlva, speaks 
of six destinies. The Serindian master sometimes takes liberties with the texts. 

349 Nirvana, being asamskrta by definition, unconditioned or uncreated. 
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believe in bodhi; the asuras, whose minds, however, are bad and twisted, seldom come near to bodhi. This 
is why, although they are similar to the devas, it is hard for the asuras to come near to bodhi and this is why 
they are also inferior to humans. Just as the naga kings ( ndgardja ) and the birds with golden wings 
(garuda ), despite their great power ( anubhava ) and their power of transformation, belong to the animal 
destiny ( tiryaggati ), so the asuras [belong to a good destiny, but one which is of lower order]. 

Question. - If the naga kings and the birds with golden wings, despite their great power, are ranked in the 
animal destiny, the asuras in turn should be ranked in the preta destiny. Why are you still making a sixth 
destiny? 

Answer. - The naga kings and the birds with golden wings, even though they too enjoy bliss, walk 
horizontally 350 and resemble animals in shape; this is why they are classed in the animal destiny. Although 
they are shaped like humans, the damned ( naraka ) undergo great suffering; this is why they are not placed 
in the human destiny. As for the asuras, their power is great and their shape is like that of humans and gods; 
this is why they are placed separately in a sixth destiny. 

All this is said in summary. For the beings of the desire realm ( kdmadhdtu ), the form realm ( rupadhatu ) 
and the formless realm ( arupyadhatu ), see the following chapters. 351 


Paramitastava 

III. EXHORTATIONS TO THE PRACTICE OF THE PERFECTIONS 


1. Perfection of generosity 


Generosity (danapmaramita). - The bodhisattva invites beings to practice generosity: 

Poverty (ddridiya) is a great suffering but it is not out of poverty that one commits evil actions ( duskrtci ) 
and falls into the bad destinies ( durgati ). It is by committing evil actions that one falls into the three bad 
destinies from which it is impossible to become free. 

Flearing this, beings give up thoughts of avarice (matsaryacitta) and practice the perfection of generosity as 
will be said at length in the following chapters. 

Moreover, in the presence of beings, the bodhisattva preaches the Dharma by means of all kinds of nidanas 
and avadanas and criticizes avarice: 


350 According to etymology tiriyam anchita tiracclmnd (Comm, of Majjhima, II, p. 37). Hence the Tibetan 
translation dud hgro “that which walks bending over; opposite to man who walks upright” (S. C. Das) and the 
Chinese translation p’ang Iling or, more often, tch ’ou cheng. See also HBbBgirin, IV, p. 310. 

351 Especially Pancavimsati, p. 64 seq. 
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The miser, even for his personal needs, stints and spends nothing. He becomes nervous and turns red in 
front of beggars (ydcaka ). In the present lifetime, his voice ( svara ) and his color ( rupa ) are ugly 
(i durvarna ). Having planted bad actions for the future ( paratra ), he will be left with physical ugliness; not 
having previously planted the seeds of generosity, he is presently miserable. The miser is attached to wealth 
(i dhana ) and his greed does not cease. He opens the gate of sin (dpattidvdra ) and does especially bad things; 
this is why he falls into the bad destinies. 

Moreover, while the wheel of transmigration ( samsdracakra ) is in movement, among the profitable actions 
there is none that surpasses generosity. Conveniences obtainable at will (yatheccham ) in the present 
lifetime (ihd) and in future lifetimes ( amutra ) all come from generosity. Generosity is the good guide 
[200c] that opens the doorway to the threefold happiness: heavenly happiness ( divyasukha ), human 
happiness ( manusyasukha ) and the happiness of nirvana (nirvanasukha). Why? 

[Sihasutta.f 5 - The reputation of the honest and generous man spreads: among the people well-disposed in 
the ten directions, there is no one who does not love him; in the great assembly, he is without fear 
( visdrada ); at the moment of death, he has no fear. 

This man says to himself: “I have planted 353 my wealth in the good fields of merit ( punyaksetra ); I will 
certainly cross through the gate of human happiness, of heavenly happiness and the happiness of nirvana.” 

Why? Generosity destroys the fetter of avarice (mdtsaryasamyojana), favors the beneficiary 
( pratigrdhaka ), drives away malice (v ydpdda) and suppresses jealousy ( Trsya ). The person who honors his 
beneficiary drives out his own pride ( mdnastambha ) and, by giving with a settled mind ( niyatacitta ), breaks 
the thread of his own doubt ( samsayajdla). Knowing the fruits of retribution (vipdkaphala) of generosity, 
he drives away wrong views ( mithyddrsti) and destroys ignorance ( avidyd). Suppressing all the passions 
(klesa ) in this way, he opens the doorway to nirvana. 

Finally, he opens not only the door to the threefold happiness but also the door to immense Buddhahood 
and the state of Bhagavat. Why is that? Because the six perfections (pdramitd) are Buddhahood, and 
generosity ( ddna ) is the first doorway to it: the other practices ( caryd ) all follow from it. 

These are the immense benefits ( anusamsa ) of generosity, and for this reason the bodhisattva “wants beings 
to become established in the perfection of generosity”. Regarding the perfection of generosity, see what 
has been said above (p. 662-769F) in regard to generosity. 

2. Perfection of morality 


Morality (silo). - The bodhisattva praises the practice of morality in the presence of beings: 


352 Anguttara, III, p. 38-41, cited above, p. 658F. 

353 Adopting the variant tche in place of tche. 
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You, O beings, should learn to observe morality. The virtue of morality uproots the three bad destinies 
(durgati ) and excludes a position of inferiority among men; it assures [a rebirth] among the gods, an 
honorable position among men and even attains the bodhi of the Buddhas. 

Morality is the root of bliss ( sukhamula ) for all beings. It is like a great treasure ( mahdnidhi ) bringing 
pearls ( mani ) and jewels ( ratna ). Morality is a great protector ( mahdpdla ) that suppresses fears ( bhaya ). It 
is like a great army ( mahasena ) that destroys thieves ( caura ). Morality is an ornament (dbharana ) to be 
worn like a necklace ( keyura, niska). Morality is a great ship ( mahdnau ) capable of crossing the great ocean 
of samsara. Morality is a great vehicle ( mahdydna ) capable of transporting heavy jewels to the city of 
nirvana. Morality is the good medicine ( bhaisajya ) capable of curing the sick of their fetters 
( samyojanavyddhi ). Morality is a friend ( kalyanamitra ) who follows you from lifetime to lifetime, never 
leaving you, and that assures the serenity of the mind ( cittayogaksema ): thus when a well is dug, as soon as 
wet mud is noticed, one rejoices and has no more sadness or worry. Morality perfects and improves all 
practices like a father and mother who are bringing up their children. Morality is the ladder of wisdom 
( jhdnasopdna ) that penetrates into purity ( andsrava ). Morality terrorizes the fetters ( samyojana ) like a lion 
(simha) that captures gazelles ( mrga ). Morality is the root of the qualities ( gunamula ) and the prerogative 
of monks. He who practices pure morality sees his aspirations (pranidhdna ) realized at will (yatheccham ): 
it is like the cintdmani that realizes all the desires of beings as soon at is in invoked. 

By praising the qualities of morality thus in many ways, the bodhisattva leads beings to rejoice and make 
the resolution to become established in the perfection of morality. 

3. Perfection of patience 


Patience ( ksanti ). - In the presence of beings, the bodhisattva praises patience: 

Patience is the strength of all monks ( pravrajita ): it humbles the wicked [281a] and manifests wondrous 
things (dscaryavastu) in the assemblies. Patience is the guardian that watches that generosity and morality 
are not broken. Patience is a great armor (mahdsamndha) that soldiers cannot pierce. Patience is the good 
medicine ( bhaisajya ) that eliminates bad poisons (visa). Patience is a great victory ( mahdjaya ) that assures 
safety (yogaksema ) and peace ( anupadrava ) over the dangerous paths of samsara. Patience is a great 
treasure that gives to the poor and the unfortunate an unlimited quantity of jewels. Patience is a great boat 
(mahdnau) that takes one from this shore ( apdra ) of samsara to the other shore (para ) of nirvana. Patience 
is a file that makes the qualities shine: actually, the person who does you wrong is like a pig that by rubbing 
against the golden mountain increases its brilliance still further. 354 Of the cutting tools used to seek the 
bodhi of the Buddhas and save beings, patience is the most admirable. 

The yogin should make the following reflection: If I answer this man maliciously ( vydpdda ), I am 
wounding myself. Besides, I too, in a previous existence, have committed such a fault; it is impossible to 


354 Translation proposed with reservations. 
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change it, I must necessarily atone for it. If I do not pardon this man, others will torment me again and I 
will be unable to escape from them. Then why should I get angry? Moreover, if a being carried away by 
passion ( klesa ) commits an evil deed [towards me], it is because he cannot control himself [and, knowing 
that, I ought to pardon him]. When a man possessed by a demon ( amanusya ) insults his physician ( vaidya ), 
the good physician limits himself to chasing away the demon and does not complain about the insults. The 
good yogin does the same: when a being commits an evil deed against him, he does not complain about this 
offense and limits himself to freeing this being from his fetters ( samyojana ). Finally, the patient man, 
seeing someone cursing him, acts like parents toward their son who is insulting them: he increases his 
affection and loves him even more. 

The yogin also says to himself: If this man attacks me, it is because of actions that I myself committed in 
my previous lives the results of which 1 now must endure. If now I answer [this offense] with anger 
(i dvesa ), I am creating new suffering for the future and when will I finally be freed from it? If I now endure 
this offense, I will escape the suffering forever. This is why I must not feel angry. 

Condemning malice (v ydpdda) thus in many ways, the yogin produces loving-kindness ( maitri ) and 
compassion (karund) and penetrates into patience towards beings ( sattvaksdnti ). Having entered into this 
patience, he has the following thought: According to the Dharma preached by the Buddhas of the ten 
directions, there is no self (dtmari) and no ‘mine’ (dtmiya), it is only an assemblage of dharmas 
(i dharmasamagri ) designated ( prajnapta ) under the name of ‘a being’ ( sattva ). The being is like a 
mechanical doll ( yantra ): it moves and acts, but inwardly there is no master entity ( svdmin ). It is the same 
for the body ( kdya ): it is just an arrangement of skin ( tvac ) and bone ( asthi ) that turns with the wind of the 
mind; being born and perishing from moment to moment, it is impermanent ( anitya ), empty ( simya ) and 
pacified (sdnta). No one is acting, no one is cursing, no one is undergoing curses for, from beginning to 
end, there is absolute emptiness (, atyantasunya ); it is only by error ( viparydsa ) and falsehood ( mrsd) that 
worldly people (prthagjana ) are attached in their minds to it. 

For the person who has reflected in this way, there is no being and, since the being does not exist, dharmas 
do not depend on anything ( anapeksa ). Simple assemblages of causes and conditions 
( hetupratyayasdmagri ), they are without self nature ( nihsvabhdva ). The being is an assemblage to which 
the name of being is wrongly given and it is the same for the dharmas. Knowing this is to enter into [281b] 
possession of patience in regard to things. 

Having obtained this sattvaksdnti and this dharmaksdnti, one attains supreme complete enlightenment 
(i anuttard samyaksambodhi ) and a fortiori yet other benefits. 

Having heard these exhortations, beings “become established in the perfection of patience”. 

4. Perfection of exertion 
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Exertion (virya). - Speaking to beings, the bodhisattva tells them: Do not be lazy ( kusida ), O beings. For 
the energetic person, there is no aspiration ( pranidhdna ) that is not realized. The higher qualities usually 
obtained are not without causes and conditions, but all of them come from exertion. 

Exertion has two characteristics ( laksana ): i) it gives rise to good dharmas; ii) it eiminates bad dharmas. 

It also has three characteristics: i) it wants to do something; ii) it does it with exertion; Hi) it does not desist. 

It also has four characteristics: /) it destroys and eliminates bad dharmas that have already arisen; ii) it 
prevents bad dharmas that have not yet arisen from arising; iii) it makes good dharmas that have not yet 
arisen arise; iv) it assures the development of good dharmas that have already arisen. 355 These are the 
characteristics of exertion. 

Exertion contributes to the realization of all the good dharmas: thus, when fire ( analci ) meets with the help 
of wind ( anila ), burning is activated. And just as in this world, a strong man ( dhira ) is able to cross 
mountains and seas, so exertion applied to the dharmas of the Path, succeeds in attaining the bodhi of the 
Buddhas and, a fortiori, yet other things. 

Beings who hear these exhortations are “established in the perfection of exertion”. 

Moreover, seeing that some beings have not yet produced [the mind] of supreme perfect enlightenment 
( anuttard samyaksambodhi), the bodhisattva praises this anuttard samyaksambodhi to them: 

Among all the dharmas, it is by far the foremost and the most noble. It helps everyone. It finds the true 
nature ( bhutalaksana ) of dharmas and of the non-deceptive Dharma (avancanadharma). It has great loving¬ 
kindness ( mahdmatri ) and great compassion ( mahdkarund). It holds omniscience ( sarvajnatd), the physical 
mark of golden color (suvarnavarnata), the supreme miracles of the thirty-two major marks ( laksana) and 
the eighty minor marks (i anuvyanjna ), the immense [anasravaskandha] - morality (if/a), concentration 
(samddhi ), wisdom (prajnd), liberation ( vimukti), knowledge and vision of liberation 
( vimuktijndnadarsana ) -, the three knowledges {tisro vidyah), the unhindered [knowledges] ( pratisamvid ), 
and the unhindered penetration into all dharmas. 

Those who have attained it are the most venerable among all beings and have the right to the worship 
( pujd) of the whole world, If the person who limits himself to mentally commemorate the Buddhas gains 
immeasurable indestructible immense merit ( punya ), what can be said of those who exercise exertion 
{virya), generosity ( ddna ), morality (if/a), worship {pujd), service {paryupdsana ) and respect ( vandana )? 

Speaking to beings, the bodhisattva again tells them: Buddha activity {buddhakdiya) being like that, you 
must produce the mind of supreme bodhi {anuttarabodhicitta). By diligently practicing exertion and by 
acting in accordance with the Dharma, you will attain it without any difficulty. 

Having heard these exhortations, beings produce the mind of supreme bodhi. Those who produce it do not 
do so in vain; they will succeed in practicing the perfection of generosity and, having practiced it, they will 
also practice the [281c] perfection of morality, the perfection of patience, the perfection of meditation and 


355 Compare the definition of the four samyakpradhanas, p. 1123F 
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the perfection of wisdom. Now the practice of these five perfections is precisely the fact of the perfection of 
exertion. 


To those who do not produce the mind of the Mahayana, the bodhisattva must teach the pratyekabuddha 
bodhi. To those who do not have the pratyekabuddha bodhi, he teaches the development of the sravaka 
bodhi. To those who do not have the sravaka bodhi, he teaches the renunciation of form ( rupa ) and the 
tasting of the calm of the formless absorptions (arupyasamapatti). To those who do not have the formless 
absorptions, he teaches the renunciation of desire ( kdma ) and to taste the many blisses of the trances 
(i dhyana ) of the form realm ( rupadhatu ). To those who do not have the dhyanas, he teaches the 
development of the ten good paths of action ( kuscila karmapatha ) and to taste the many happinesses 
belonging to gods and humans. 

[To all, the bodhisattva says:] Do not give yourself up to empty and ineffective laziness ( kausfdya ). Poor 
people (i daridra ) and lowly people ( itvara ) are afflicted by all kinds of painful efforts, but laziness is the 
lowest of the faults: it destroys the benefits ( anusamsa ) and good paths ( kusalapatha ) of the present life and 
the future life ( ihaparatra janmari). 

Hearing these exhortations, beings gather the good dharmas and practice exertion diligently. 

5. Perfection of trance 


In the presence of beings, the bodhisattva praises the pure bliss ( visuddhasukha ) of the trances ( dhyana) 
and the absorptions ( samdpatti ), inner bliss ( adhydtmasukha ), the bliss of lordship (aisvaryasukha), the 
bliss of renunciation of sin ( apattiviratisukha ), the bliss of the present and the future life ( ihaparatrasukha ), 
the bliss experienced by the saint (diya ), the bliss of the Brahmadevarajas, the bliss felt by the entire body 
(kdyasaksatkurtasukha) 35 , deep, solid and wonderful bliss. 

[He says to beings:] Why do you cling, O beings, to the defiled bliss ( asucisukha ) of the five objects of 
enjoyment (pancakdmagnna )? Like animals, you are tasting the defiled bliss of sins and you are 
abandoning the wonderful bliss [mentioned above]. If you could renounce limited bliss, you would obtain 
great bliss. Do you not see that the farmer sacrifices a few seeds (bya) in order to subsequently reap great 
fruits ( mahdphala )? The person who makes the king a moderate gift receives in return a great reward; with 
a small fish as bait, one captures a big fish: if the sacrifice is modest, the capture is very important. It is the 
same for the wise person: by rejecting worldly happiness ( laukika sukha ), he obtains the intense happiness 
of the profound dhyanas and samapattis ; having this happiness, he looks back at sensual bliss ( kdmasukha ) 
and finds it very impure ( asuci ). He is like a man who has come out of prison or like a man sick with 
scabies ( kacchu ) who, once he is cured, no longer looks for the medicine. 


356 Bliss is experienced bodily during or rather on leaving the samjnaveditanirodhasamapatti: explanation of the 
Vaibhasikas and the Sautrantikas in Kosa VI, p. 224. 
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Moreover, the dhyanas and samapattis are the first gateway of true knowledge: they clarify wisdom 
( prajhd) and illumine the dharmas. Like a lamp in a secret room, their light is very useful. The yogin who is 
based on the dhyanas and samapattis attains the four immeasurables ( apramdna ), the liberations ( vimoksa ), 
the sources of mastery (, abhibhvdyatana ), the superknowledges (, abhijna), eloquence ( pratibhdna ) and other 
very profound qualities ( guna ). Possessing them fully, he is able to transform bricks and stones into 
cintamani and, a fortiori , into other things. There is nothing he cannot accomplish at will: 

1) he dives into the earth as into water, 

2) he walks on water as on the earth, 

3) he touches the sun and moon with his hand without either being burned or frozen, 7 

4) he is transformed into all kinds of animals without taking on their properties, 

5) sometimes he transforms his body and fills space with it, 

6) sometimes he reduces it to the size of a grain of dust,, 

7) sometimes he makes himself as light as a feather of a crane ( sdrasaroman ), 

8) sometimes he makes himself as heavy as a huge mountain, 

9) sometimes he taps the earth with his toe and the heaven and the earth [282a] begin to shake like grass or 
leaves being shaken. 

These superknowledges ( abhijna) and this power of transformation ( nirmdnabala ) come from all the 
dhyanas. 

Hearing these exhortations, beings “become established in the perfection of trance.” 

6. Perfection of wisdom 

The perfection of wisdom (prajhdpdramitd). - The bodhisattva teaches beings to practice wisdom: 

Wisdom, whose light is most brilliant, is called the ‘eye of wisdom’ ( prajhacaksus ). Without this eye of 
wisdom, a person, even though he has a fleshly eye ( mdmsacaksus ), is like a blind man ( andha); although 
he claims to have an eye, he is no different from the animals. The person who has wisdom distinguishes by 
himself the beautiful ( suvarna ) from the ugly (durvarna) without depending on another’s teaching. The 
person without wisdom follows others from east to west like a cow (go) or a camel ( ustra ) with pierced 
nose following its leader. 

Wisdom is the foremost of all conditioned dharmas ( samskrtadharma ) for, cherished by the saints 
(dryakdnta ), it destroys conditioned dharmas precisely. As is said in the sutras: Of all the jewels, the jewel 


357 Without being burned by the sun or the stars with hot rays ( usnarasmi ), or frozen by the moon or the stars with 
cold rays (sitarasmi). 
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of wisdom ( prajnaratna ) is foremost. 358 There is no further sadness or torment for the person who is 
established at the summit of wisdom: considering unfortunate and troubled beings, there is nothing that he 
does not discover except by the sword of wisdom; he breaks the passions which have had no beginning 
(i anddikaklesa ) and the shackles ( tdlaka ) of samsara. 

By the power of wisdom, one is able to perfect the six perfections, one obtains the inconceivable (, acintya ) 
immense ( apramdna ) bodhi of the Buddhas, one realizes omniscience ( sravjnatd ) and, a fortiori , the high 
qualities of the sravakas, pratyekabuddhas and worldly people. When this wisdom has grown, been purified 
and rendered indestructible, it is called ‘perfection’. 

Hearing these exhortations, beings “become established in the perfection of wisdom.” 

We may add that the bodhisattva does not always preach orally: sometimes he manifests the bases of his 
miraculous power (rddhipada) and emits rays so that beings become established in the six perfections; 
sometimes he resorts to many other methods and even goes so far as to exercise his activity in dreams 
(svapna ) so that beings “awaken” and “become established in the six perfections.” 359 

This is why the Prajnaparamitasutra has said: “The bodhisattva who wishes that beings become established 
in the six perfections must practice the perfection of wisdom.” 


Aksayam kusalamulam 

Fourth Section PLANTING INEXHAUSTIBLE ROOTS OF GOOD 


Sutra (cf. Pancavimsati, p. 24,1. 5-7; Satasahasrika, p. 73,1. 11-14). - The bodhisattva-mahasattva who 
wishes to plant even one single root of good in the field of merit of the Buddhas and make it inexhaustible 
until he accedes to supreme complete enlightenment must practice the perfection of wisdom (Bodhisattvena 
mahasattvenaikam api kusalamulam budddndm punyaksetre ‘varopitukamena tac caksayam kartukdmena 
ydvad anuttarayam samyaksambodhdv abhisambodheh prajndpdramitayam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. - 

I. ONE SINGLE ROOT TO BE PLANTED IN THE FIELD OF THE BUDDHAS 


358 Unidentified passage, but the images called forth are canonical: for the Samyutta, I, p. 36 and 37, and Udana, VI, 
st. 4, wisdom is the jewel of men (patina nardnam ratanam), and the heroes of the Theragatha, st. 1094, hope to cut 
the creeper of thirst by taking up the pointed sword of wisdom (panndmayam tikhinam asim gahetva). 

359 The oratorical skills of the bodhisattva are the results of his pratibhanapratisamvid; see p. 1623-1624F. 
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Roots of good (kusalamula). - There are three roots of good: z) absence of desire (alobha); ii ) absence of 
hatred ( advesa ); iii) absence of delusion ( amoha ). 360 All the good dharmas derive their birth ( utpdda ) and 
their increase (vrddhi) from the three roots of good, just as plants, trees, grasses and bushes derive their 
arising and growth from their roots. This is why they are called ‘roots of good’. 

Here by ‘roots of good’ the Prajnaparamitasutra means [not the roots of good themselves] but rather things 
to be offered (pujopakarana ) which are the roots of good for causes and conditions, e.g., flowers (puspa), 
perfumes ( gandha ). lamps (dfpa) or also spiritual offerings ( dharmapujd) such as the observance of 
morality ( sflasamdddna ), the recitation of sutras ( sutrodgrahana ), etc. [Here, actually, the 
Prajnaparamitasutra] is metaphorically designating the effect by the cause (kdiye karanopacarah). 361 Why 
is that? Perfumes and flowers are morally indeterminate ( aniyata ); they must be offered with a good 
intention ( kusalacitta ) to really be roots of good. [In itself] the gift ( ddna ) is not meritorious ( punya ): it 
[282b] is only when it destroys avarice ( mdtsarya ) and opens the door to the good dharmas that it is a root 
of good and qualifies as meritorious. Thus, the needle (suci) guides the thread ( sutra ) and sews the 
garment, but the sewing is not the needle. 

[Here the Prajnaparamitasutra is speaking about] a “single root of good”, one flower, one perfume, one 
lamp, one ceremony, one recitation of a sutra, one observance of morality, one trance ( dhydna ), one 
wisdom ( prajna), etc. Taken one by one, these material offerings (pitjd ) and these spiritual offerings 
{dharmapujd) are planted ( avaropita ) in the Buddha field. 

The ‘field of the Buddhas’ ibuddhaksetrd) is the Buddhas of the ten directions and the three times. Whether 
it is a matter of one Buddha present in the world, one statue ( pratimd ), one relic ( sarfra ) or simply one 
recollection ( anusmrti ) of a Buddha, one is planting it ( avaropayati ) in the sense that one’s mind is being 
firmly attached to it. 

Question. - The sutras mention many fields of merit (punyaksetra); 62 why is it a question here of planting 
in the field of the Buddhas only? 

Answer. - Although there are many fields of merit, the Buddha is the foremost field of merit because he 
has the ten powers {bala), the four fearlessnesses (vaisaradya), the eighteen special attributes 
(avenikadharma) and innumerable Buddha attributes of the same type. That is why it is a matter here of 
planting only in ‘‘the field of the Buddhas”. It is true that the Jewel of the Dharma is the Buddha’s teacher 
(buddhdcdrya ), but if the Buddha did not preach the Dharma, this Jewel would be unused. In the same way, 
although there are good medicines ( bhaisajya ), if there are no good physicians {vaidya) to prescribe them, 
they would be unused. This is why, although the Jewel of the Dharma is superior, we always mention the 


360 Dlgha, III, p. 214; Majjhima, I, p. 47; Anguttara, I, p. 203: Tmi kusalarnuldni: alobho kusalamulam, adoso 
kusalamulam, amoho kusalamulam. - Nidanasamyukta, p. 189: Trim kusalarnuldni / alobhah kusalamulam / adveso 
‘mohair kusalamulam l 

361 Other examples of upacdra, above, p. 1932F, n. 1. 

362 References in Suramgamasamadhisutra, transl. p. 231-233, note. 
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[Jewel of the] Buddha ( buddharatna ) first and a fortiori, [only third], the Jewel of the Community 
(, samgharatna ). 363 

Moreover, the field of the Buddhas produces immense fruits of retribution ( vipdkaphala ) whereas the fruits 
produced by the other fields, immense though they are, are indeed inferior. This is why the field of the 
Buddhas is placed first. 


II. ‘INEXHAUSTIBLE’ ROOT 


[The bodhisattva wants the root of good that he is planting in the field of the Buddhas] ‘to be inexhaustible’ 
(aksaya). The Buddhas are endowed with inexhaustible qualities ( aksayaguna ); 364 this is why the merits 
that are planted therein are also inexhaustible. 

Moreover, since the qualities ( guna) of the Buddhas are immense ( apramana ), infinite ( ananta ), 
innumerable ( asamkhyeya ) and unequaled ( asama ), the merits that are planted therein are also 
inexhaustible. 

Moreover, when the Buddha was still a bodhisattva, he had in mind the universality of beings 
(sarvadattva). But these beings are immeasurable and infinite [in number]. Therefore his merit also was 
inexhaustible. 

Finally, the field of the Buddhas is very pure (parisuddha ), for all the dirty weeds of the passions ( klesa ), 
craving ( trsnd), etc., have been uprooted. Pure morality (visuddhasila) is its leveled soil; great loving¬ 
kindness ( mahdmaitri ) and great compassion ( mahdkarund) are its beauties; it is free of poor brackish 
fields; the thirty-seven auxiliaries to enlightenment ( bodhipdksika ) are its canals; the ten powers (bald), the 

363 Respective value of the Three Jewels, in the order: Buddha, Dharma, Samgha, of which the first and the third 
constitute punyaksetras. 

Theoretically the Dhanna is superior to the Buddha. Shortly after his enlightenment, Sakyamuni began to 
search for a teacher to venerate, respect and serve, but not finding one anywhere, he decided to take as teacher the 
Dharma that he had discovered (cf. Garciva suttci, Samyutta, I, p. 138-140; Samyukta, T 99, no. 1188, k. 44, p. 
321cl8-322a7; T 100, no. 101, k. 5, p. 410a3-b8; Traite, p. 586F). If the Buddha appears at the head of the Three 
Jewels, it is because he is the physician ( vaidya ), the Dhanna is the medicine ( bhaisajya ) and the Samgha, the 
patient (upasthayaka), as has been said above (p. 1393F, n. 1). Although it effects the cure, the medicine is lower 
than the physician, for without the latter, it would neither be prescribed nor applied. 

There remains to be known in which buddhaksetra one should plant preferentially. Here the sutras differ: 
according to the Majjhima, III, p. 254,1. 27-29, gifts should be made first of all to the Buddha, but the latter on 
several occasions (Anguttara, III, p. 286,1. 7-9) has given the Samgha of disciples as the buddhaksetra par 
excellence ( anuttara ). Hence divergences among the Buddhist sects, described above p. 1400F, n. 1. 

A related problem is the taking of refuge ( saranagamana ) in the Three Jewels; cf. L. de La Vallee Poussin, 
Documents d’Abhidharma, MCB, I, 1931-32, p. 64-109. 

364 Adopting the variant pou-tsin. 
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four fearlessnesses ( vaisdradya ), the four unhindered knowledges ( pratisamvid ), etc., are its great walls; it 
produces the three Vehicles ( yanatraya ), nirvana and the fruits of ripening ( vipakaphala ). Whoever plants 
in this peerless (, anuttara ) and unequaled ( asama ) field reaps inexhaustible merit. 

Question. - However, all the conditioned dharmas ( samskrtadharma ), having impermanence as their nature 
(i anityalaksana ), all end up in being exhausted ( ksaya ). How then could merit {punya ), the result of causes 
and conditions ( pratityasamutpanna ), be inexhaustible {aksaya)l 

Answer. - [The Prajnaparamitasutra] here does not say that it is always inexhaustible, but rather that it is 
inexhaustible during the interval of time [that it takes for the bodhisattva] to become Buddha. 365 

Moreover, although they arise and perish from moment to moment, the conditioned dharmas 
{samskrtadharma) are inexhaustible ( aksina ) insofar as their series ( samtdna ) is not cut and the fruit of 
retribution ( vipakaphala ) is not lost. It is like the lamp ( dipa ) which, although its successive flames arise 
and are extinguished [from instant to instant], is not said to be “extinguished”: it is necessary that the tallow 
{medas) be melted and the wick ( varti ) be consumed for the lamp to be ‘extinguished’. It is the same for 
merit: resolutely planted ( adhydsayendvaropita ) in an excellent field, it remains non-extinguished ( aksina ) 
until the disappearance of things ( dharmaksaya ). [282c] 

Finally, the Bodhisattva knows that the true nature ( bhutalaksana ) of dharmas is inexhaustible {aksayd), 
like nirvana. But the merit ( punya ) is part of to the true nature of the dharmas, therefore it too is 
inexhaustible. 

If that is so, nirvana being inexhaustible, merit too should be always inexhaustible. Why does [the 
Prajnaparamitasutra] say that it remains inexhaustible during the interval of time [required for the 
bodhisattva] to become Buddha? 

Answer. - By the power of the wisdom ( prajndbala ) [that it inspires], this merit becomes a quality ( guna ) 

‘ comparable to nirvana’: absolutely empty ( atyantasunya ), unborn ( anutpdda ) and unceasing (anirodha). 
This is why it is compared to nirvana, but it is not nirvana. 366 If it were confused with nirvana, one would 
be unable to establish a comparison ( upamdna ) [between this merit and nirvana]. If it were really nirvana, 
then what would this fruit of retribution ( vipakaphala ) that remains indestructible consist of when one 
becomes Buddha? 

This can be compared to the three gates of deliverance ( vimosamukha ), namely, emptiness ( sunyatd), 
signlessness (dnimitta ) and wishlessness ( apranihita ). 


365 The passage of the Pancavimsati commented on here says textually: yavad anuttardydm samyaksambodhav 
abhisambodheh; literally: “until the great awakening [of the bodhisattva] into supreme complete enlightenment”. 

366 The merit that consists of planting a root of good, i.e., an offering, in the field of Buddha is so great that, while 
being renewed from moment to moment, it lasts until arriving at Buddhahood. If it disappears at that moment, it is 
because this merit is the result of causes and conditions and, as conditioned ( samskrta ), it must finally perish. This 
merit may be compared to nirvana, but nirvana which, by definition, is unconditioned ( asamskrta ), escapes all 
destruction, as well as all production. It is not a fruit of retribution. 
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Just as deliverance ( vimoksa ) has absolute emptiness ( atyantasunyatd) as nature, so the sunyata- 
vimoksamukha considers the world to be absolutely empty. - Just as deliverance ( vimoksa ) has the absence 
of nature (animitta ) as nature, so also the animitta-vimoksamukha considers the world to be without nature. 
- Just as deliverance ( vimoksa ) has wishlessness ( apranihita ) as nature, so also the apranihita- 
vimoksamukha considers the world as excluding any wishing. 

[In summary,] just as the three gates of deliverance ( vimoksamukha ) are like deliverance ( vimoksa ) but are 
not deliverance, so the merit planted in the field of the Buddhas is like nirvana but is not nirvana. 

This is why the Prajnaparamitasutra says here: “The bodhisattva who wants to plant even one single root of 
good in the field of merit of the Buddhas and make it inexhaustible until he accedes to supreme complete 
enlightenment must practice the perfection of wisdom.” 
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CHAPTER XL VII PRAISES MADE BY THE BUDDHAS 


First Section WINNING THE PRAISES OF THE BUDDHAS 

Sutra (cf. Pancavimsati, p. 24,1. 7-8; Satasahasrika, p. 73,1. 14-74,1. 16). - The bodhisattva-mahasattva 
who wishes that the Buddhas of the ten directions praise him must practice the perfection of wisdom (Ye 
dasasu diksu buddhd bhagavantas te me varnam bhdserann iti bodhisattvena prajndpdramitaydm 
siksitavyam). 

Sdstra. — 


Bodhisattvavarna 

I. CONVENTIONAL NATURE OF THE DESIRE FOR PRAISE 


Question. - Considering the absolute emptiness (atyantasimata) of dharmas and inwardly being free of 
egoism ( ahamkmara ), the bodhisattva has already destroyed all pride ( mdnastambha ); why would he still 
want the Buddhas to praise him? Besides, it is the rule among bodhisattvas to pay homage to the Buddhas; 
why would he expect the Buddhas to pay homage to him in return? 

Answer. - The Buddhist system has two gates ( mukha ): i) the gate of absolute meaning ( pardmdrtha ); ii ) 
the gate of conventional meaning. Conventionally, the bodhisattva wants the Buddhas to praise him, but 
when he is praised by the Buddhas, he does not see [in himself] any substantial self (dtman ) and does not 
grasp any nature of existence (na sattvanimuttam udgrhnati). It is purely a manner of speaking 
(lokaprajnati), therefore, that the sutra expresses itself thus. 

Are you wondering why the bodhisattva “would expect in return that the Buddhas would pay homage 
( pujd) to him?” In a subsequent chapter, 367 the bodhisattva praised by the Buddhas is the bodhisattva 
“completely non-regressing in his course towards supreme complete enlightenment” (atyantdvinivartamyo 
‘nuttarayah samyaksambodheh). In the present case, this bodhisattva wishes to know with certainty 
(niyatam) if he is or is not non-regressing. This is why he seeks the ‘praise’ (varna) of the Buddhas but 
does not seek their ‘homage’ (pujd). 


II. VALUE OF THE PRAISES GIVEN BY THE BUDDHAS 


367 Chapter LV of the Pancavimsati (T 223, k. 16, p. 339a8-341b6) entitled Pou t’oueip’in 
(Avinivartanlyaparivarta). 
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Furthermore, other people, other beings, whose minds are clouded by lust ( rdga ), hatred ( dvesa ) and 
delusion ( moha ), are unable to praise in accordance [283a] with the truth. Why? If they have the tendency 
to love, they do not see the real defects ( dosa ) and they see only the qualities ( guna ); if they have the 
tendency to hate, they see only the defects and do not see the qualities; if delusion is predominant in them, 
they are incapable of really discerning the beautiful ( suvarna ) from the ugly ( durvarna ). 

Gods and humans have a [certain] wisdom ( prajna) and the threefold ( trivisa ) poison is subdued (tanu) in 
them; however, they too are incapable of praising in accordance with the truth. Indeed, they are still subject 
to error ( vancana ), they do not have omniscience {sarvajnata) and their fetters are not broken 
(i asamucchinnasamyojana ). 

The sravakas 368 and pratyekabuddhas, while they have eliminated the threefold poison, they too cannot 
praise in accordance with truth for they have not yet exhausted all the traces of passion ( vdsand) and, in 
addition, their wisdom {prajna) is not perfect (sampanna). 

The Buddha alone has definitively destroyed the three poisons and their traces {vdsand) and his 
omniscience ( sarvajnata ) is complete. This is why he can praise in accordance with the truth, without 
exaggerating or minimizing (anundnadhikam). Consequently the yogin wants to obtain the praise of the 
Buddhas in order to know his real qualities. He does not seek the praise of other people. 


III. ALTHOUGH NON-EXISTENT, THE BODHISATTVA MERITS SPECIAL 
PRAISES 


Question. - “The Buddhas born into the threefold world are detached from the world” 369 and for them there 
is neither ‘me’ (atmari) nor ‘mine’ (dtmvya). They consider that the heretics {tfrthika) and bad people on the 
one hand and the great bodhisattvas and arhats on the other hand are equal and no different. Why then do 
they praise the bodhisattva? 

Answer. - Although the Buddhas are without egotism (ahamkara), without aversion (pratigha) or affection 
{anunaya), although their minds are detached from all the dharmas, they have pity on beings and guide 
them all by means of feelings of great loving-kindness (, mahamaitri ) and great compassion {mahakaruna). 
This is why they distinguish honest men and praise them. They also want to destroy the evil Maras. 

What the Buddhas wish by praising [the bodhisattva] is that innumerable beings should love the 
bodhisattva, respect him, honor him, and then all attain the bodhi of the Buddhas. This is why the Buddhas 
praise the bodhisattva. 


368 Here, these are the sravakas who have attained arhathood. 

369 Compare Samyutta, III, p. 140;Anguttara, II, p. 39: Tatlidgato [loke jdto] loke samvaddho lokam abhibhuyya 
viharati anupalitto lokena. 
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Question. How do they praise him? 

Answer. - The Buddhas who preach the Dharma in the great assembly and want people to penetrate into 
the very profound Dharma (, atigambhiradharma ) praise the bodhisattvas such as, for example, Sa-t ’o po- 
louen (Sadaprarudita), 370 etc. 

Moreover, the Buddhas who praise the bodhisattva express themselves in this way. 371 

1) The bodhisattva is able to contemplate the absolute emptiness (atyantasunyata) of dharmas and can also 
have great loving-kindness and great compassion for beings. 

He is able to practice patience in regard to beings and also to not see beings. 

Even though he practices patience towards things ( dharmaksdnti ), he experiences no attachment 
(i abhinivesa ) for all these things. 

Although he sees the events of past lifetimes ( purvanivdsa ), he does not fall into the wrong view of the 
earlier time ( purvanta ). 

Although he sees beings enter into nirvana without residue of conditioning ( nirupadhisesanirvana ), he does 
not fall into the wrong view of the later time ( aparanta ). 

While knowing that nirvana is the peerless ( anuttara ) true dharma, he still accomplishes good bodily, vocal 
and mental actions ( kdyavdnmanaskarman ). 

While traveling through samsara, he resolutely ( adhydsayena ) loves nirvana. 


370 References above, p. 1353F, n. 1. 

371 Explanation dedicated to the “double life” of bodhisattvas: the practice of the paramitas by the method of non¬ 
abiding: asthanayogena (Pancavimsati, p. 18,1. 7-15; Satasahasrika, p. 56,1. 1-9); the path of the twofold practice of 
skillful means and the truth (Avatamsaka, T 279, k. 56, p. 296v22-297c3); the “deviations” ( agati ) of the bodhisattva 
(VimalakTrtinirdesa , transl. p. 285-289. 

372 The wrong views of earlier time and later time, i.e., relating to the past and the future, have already been 
condemned by the canonical texts where it is said that the learned noble disciple ( srutavan aryasravaka) does not 
concern himself with them. Whereas the Pali sutta (Samyutta, II, p. 26-27) asks a question to which it replies in the 
negative: Netam thanm vijjati, the Sanskrit sutra (Nidanasamyukta, p. 150-151) and its Chinese version (T 99, k. 12, 
p. 84bl7-cl) expresses itself directly in the negative form: 

Sa na pirvltam pratisarati / kin nv aham abhuvam atite ‘dhvani / aho svin naham atite ‘dhvani / ka nv 
aham abhuvam atite ‘dhvani / katham nv aham abhuvam atite ‘dhvani / Apardntam va na partisarati / ko nu andgate 
‘dhvani / katham nu bhavisyamy andgate ‘dhvani / 

This [noble learned disciple] does not care about previous time by asking: What was I in the past? Or else, 
was I not in the past? Who was I in the past? How was I in the past? 

He does not care about later time by asking: What will I be in the future? Or else, will I not be in the 
future? Who will I be in the future? How will I be in the future? 
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While abiding in the three gates of deliverance (vimoksamukha) and contemplating nirvana, he does not 
violate his earlier vows ( purvapranidhana ) or his good practices ( kusalacaiya). The many extraordinary 
qualities are very difficult to find. 

2) Furthermore, when the bodhisattva has not yet obtained the acquiescence that dharmas do not arise 
{anutpddaksdnti) or the five superknowledges (, abhijna), his fleshly body of birth-death 

( samsdramamsakdya or cyutyupapddasdmaskdya ) has feelings of great loving-kindness ( mahdmaitri) and 
great compassion ( mahdkarund) [283b] for beings, and he distributes completely his most precious inner 
(i adhydtmika ) and outer ( bdhya ) goods: his outer goods, such as his dearly loved wife and children, five 
objects of enjoyment {pancakdmaguna ) of great value, pacified lands, etc.; his inner goods, such as his 
body {kayo), flesh ( mdmsa ), skin ( tvac ), bones ( asthi ), blood (/0/7/to), head ( siras ), eyes ( nayana ), marrow 
(majjari), skull ( mastaka ), ears {srota), nose ( ndsd), hands {pdni ), feet (pdda ), etc. Such things are very rare 
(durlabha ). This is why the Buddhas praise the virtues of this bodhisattva. 

3) When the bodhisattva has entered into his position assured of 

attaining enlightenment ( dharmaniydma ) and possesses the superknowledges {abhijna), he devotes himself 
to the austerities {duskaracaryd) without ever getting tired of the difficulties. In this bodhisattva, the body 
of birth (janmakdya ), the fleshly eye ( mamsacaksus ) and the aptitudes {abhiprdya) are very extensive. Fie 
has feelings of great compassion {mahdkarund) and he loves the bodhi of the Buddhas. Such feats are very 
extraordinary ( adhbhuta ). 

4) Furthermore, when the bodhisattva is endowed with the purity of morality ( silasuddhisampanna ), he no 
longer distinguishes between morality {sila) and immorality {dauhsflya). 313 In the face of dharmas 
absolutely without birth {atyantdnutpanna) and always empty ( saddsunya ), his dhannaksdnti and his 
exertion {virya) are unceasing. Fie has neither attraction nor aversion. [To his eyes] exertion (vfrya) and 
laziness (, kausidya ) are of the same nature {ekalaksana) and no different. 374 For immense ( paramana) 
infinite {ananta) and incalculable {asamkhyeyd) kalpas, he has practiced exertion diligently and, in general, 
he takes up and practices the most profound concentrations (gambhirasamddhi), but without being attached 
to them, for concentrations {samddhi) and distraction {viksepa) are no different/ 73 Without leaving 
concentration, he creates for himself {nirmimite) an immense body that fills the ten directions completely, 
preaches the Dharma and saves people. 

5) Applying profound wisdom ( gambhfraprajnd), he considers all dharmas as anutpanna-aniruddha 
“unborn and undestroyed”, not anutpanna-aniruddha, both anutpanna-aniruddha and non -anutpanna- 
aniruddha, neither anutpanna-aniruddha and non-anutpanna-aniruddha, 6 beyond all speech 

373 See above, p. 770F and 861F. 

374 See above, p. 98IF 

375 See preceding note. 

376 In the muddle of the Chinese negations, we seem to recognize here one of the teralemmas {catuskoti) of which 
the Madhyamika logic is fond (see above, p. 155F). On this mode of argumentation (A, non-A, A and non-A, neither 
A nor non-A), see J. May, Candrakirti, p. 16; S. Schayer, Ausgewalte Kapitel aus der Prassanapadd, Cracow, 1931, 
p. xxxv-xxvi. 
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(sarvavadasamatikranta); inalterable, indestructible ungraspable; realm of the saints (aryanam gocarah) 
and pure like nirvana. But the bodhisattva is no longer attached to these considerations and [thus] his mind 
does not weaken ( ndvalvyate ). By this wisdom he is able to assure his own good ( svahita ). It is this 
bodhisattva that the Buddhas praise. 

6) Furthermore, when the bodhisattva 377 has not obtained the prediction (y yakarana), has not obtained the 
conviction that dharmas do not arise ( anutpattikadharmaksdnti ), has not met the Buddhas and has not seen 
the saints ( bhadrdrya ), he is able, by means of right thought ( samyaksamkalpa ) to contemplate the true 
nature ( bhutalaksana ) of dharmas and, while contemplating this true nature, his mind is not attached to it. 
The Buddhas of the ten directions together praise this bodhisattva. 

7) Furthermore, when he hears speak of the very profound ( gambhvra ) immense ( apramana ) infinite 
(ananta) and inconceivable ( acintya ) Buddha attributes, even though he has not yet himself obtained 
wisdom, the bodhisattva can believe strongly in these attributes without feeling any doubt ( vicikitsd). If 
Mara, changed into buddha, came to create doubt in him, the mind of the bodhisattva would show neither 
high nor low ( anundnadhika ). This bodhisattva is praised buy the Buddhas. 

8) There are also bodhisattvas who, from their first production of the mind of bodhi ( bodhicittotpdda ), 
immediately become buddhas. 378 The Buddha praises them for they have great power of exertion 
(mahaviryabala). 

Thus, when the [future] Buddha Sakyamuni and the bodhisattva Maitreya simultaneously produced the 
mind of bodhi ( cittotpdda ), the Buddha Sakyamuni, by the power of is exertion, crossed over nine kalpas 
[over the hundred that he normally would have had to course through]. 379 

[283c] 9) Finally, there are bodhisattvas who are endowed with bodhisattva attributes, namely, the ten 
bhumis, the six perfections ( paramita), the ten powers ( bala ), the four fearlessnesses ( vaisdradya ), the four 
unhindered knowledges ( pratisamvid ), the eighteen special attributes (dvenikadharma ) and innumerable 
pure Buddha attributes. 380 Flowever, for beings, they remain in samsara for a long time and, without taking 

377 It is a matter here of a bodhisattva who has not yet reached the eighth bhumi. 

378 These are upapdyaparinirvdyin bodhisattvas who attain sambodhi at the moment when they produce the mind of 
bodhi. Pancavimsati, p. 66,1. 4-7 defines them as follows: Santi bodhisattva mahasattva ye 
prathamacittotpadenaivanuttardm samyaksambodhim abhisambudhyante, dharmacakram pravrtayanty 
aprameydnam asamkhyeydndm sattvanam cartham krtvd nirupadhisese nirvanadhatau parinirvanti, tesdm 
parinirvrtdndm kalpam vd kalpdvasesam vd saddharmas tisthati. ity upapadyaparinirvayi. 

They correspond to the upapadyaparirtirvdyin anagamins of the early Buddhism who attain nirvana on 
taking rebirth (see Kosa, iii, p. 38). 

379 The simultaneous cittotpdda of the future Buddha and Maitreya has already been told above. For parallel 
sources, see p. 252F, n. 2 and also Kosabhasya, p. 267,1.11-17. For the nine kalpas skipped ( pratyudavartita ) by 
Sakyamuni, see p. 252F, n. 1. The question of ‘skipping’ has been treated by J. May in detail, HBbBgirin, IV, p. 353- 
360, see under chfijfi. 

380 Note that the balas, vasitas, vaisdradyas and dvenikadharmas of the bodhisattvas are not the same as those of the 
Buddhas: cf. Mahavyut., chaps. XXVI to XXIX. Here it is a matter of the bodhisattva of the tenth bhumi. 
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up supreme complete enlightenment (, anuttara samyaksambodhi ), they save beings widely. 381 The Buddhas 
praise these bodhisattvas. Who are they? They are, for example, Wen-chou-che-li (Manjusri), P ’i-mo-lo-kie 
(Vimalaklrti), Kouan-che-yin (Avalokitesvara), Ta-che-tche (Mahasthamaprapta), Pien-ki 
(Samantabhadra). These leaders among the bodhisattvas appear in the threefold world ( traidhdtuka ), create 
for themselves innumerable bodies by transformation , enter into samsara and convert beings. From such 
exploits (i adbhuta ) comes the entire very profound prajnaparamita. 

This is why the Prajnaparamitasutra says here: “The bodhisattva who wishes to obtain the praises of the 
Buddhas must practice the perfection of wisdom.” 


381 The best-known bodhisattvas of legend and worship are precisely those who retard their entry into parinirvana 
indefinitely in order to dedicate themselves to the welfare and happiness of beings. The Traite here cites six with 
Manjusri in first place. Like that of all bodhisattvas, his career is encapsulated between two crucial moments: i) the 
production of the mind of enlightenment ( bodhicittotpada) or the grand resolution ( adhydsaya) of becoming buddha; 
ii ) the arrival at supreme complete enlightenment ( anuttara samyaksambodhi). 

According to the Manjusrlbuddhaksetragunavyuha (T 318, k. 2, p. 896c-899b; T 310, k. 59, p. 345b-347c; 
T 319, k. 2-3, p. 912b-915b; OKC 760, no, 14), - fonnerly - kalpas as numerous as the sands of 70 myriads of an 
incalculable number of Ganges - the Tathagata Megasvara appeared in the east, in the Anutpada universe, separated 
from ours by 72 nayutas of Buddha fields. 

It was in the presence of this Buddha and in this universe that a religious king named Akasa produced the 
mind of enlightenment and formulated his vows and intentions in words the original of which appeared in 
Siksasamuccaya, p. 14: 

Naham tvaritarupena bodhim prdptum ihotsahe / 
parantakotim sthasami satvasyaikasya karanat ft 
ksetram visodhayisyami aprameya, acintiyam / 
ncimadheyam karisyami dasa diksu ca visrtam // 

“I have no eagerness to attain enlightenment and I shall remain here below as long as there will remain one 
being to be saved. I will purify an immense inconceivable field and I will make my name famous in the ten 
directions.” 

This king Akasa was none other than the actual bodhisattva Manjusri. Kalpas as numerous as the sands of 
70 myriads of Ganges ago. he produced for the first time the mind of enlightenment; kalpas as numerous as the 
sands of 64 Ganges ago he obtained the conviction that dharmas do not arise ( anutpattikadharmaksanti ) and acceded 
thus to the eighth bhumi. Now that he has become a great bodhisattva of the tenth bhumi, he has no thought of 
entering into parinirvana. 

It is only after an incalculable number of incalculable periods that he will attain supreme complete 
enlightenment. In the Vimala universe of the southern direction, he will be the buddha Samantadarsin, so called 
“because he will make himself visible everywhere in the innumerable hundreds of thousands of hundred thousands 
of nayutas of buddhaksetras.” - The legend of Manjusri may be taken as typical and its framework useful for all the 
great bodhisattvas with slight modifications of time and place. 

That of Vimalaklrti is less detailed; see, however, the Suramgamasamadhisutra, transl. p. 191-192, n. 181. 
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Lokadhatupasamkramana 

Second Section ACCEDING TO INNUMERABLE UNIVERSES 


Sutra (cf. Pancavimsati,p. 27,1. 4-7; Satasahasrika, p. 74,1. 16-75,1. 19). - Furthermore, O Sariputra, the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva who wishes, in one single production of mind, to go to universes in the ten 
directions as numerous as the sands of the Ganges, must practice the perfection of wisdom (Punar aparam, 
Sariputra, bodhisattvena mahasattvena, ekacittotpddenadasasu diksu gangadnadfvdlukopamdn 
lokadhatunupasamkramitukamena prajndpdramitdyam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. - 


I. MAGICAL POWERS OF MULTIPLICATION AND DISPLACEMENT 


The bodhisattva who has acquired the power of transformation of bodies ( kdyanirmdnabala ) creates for 
himself bodies as numerous as the sands of the Ganges of the ten directions and goes simultaneously to 
universes of the ten directions also as numerous as the sands of the Ganges. 

Question. - A sutra says: “In one single fingersnap, there are sixty moments” ( acchatdmdtrena sastih ksana 
atikrdmanti). It is already incredible that in a single instant the bodhisattva is able to go to universes of a 
single direction as numerous as the sands of the Ganges; what can be said then if he goes to universes of the 
ten directions as numerous as the sands of the Ganges? In such a short time, the destinations are truly too 
numerous! 

Answer. - A sutra says: “There are five incomprehensible ( acintya ) things, namely: ;) the number of 
beings; ii) the retribution of action ( karmavipdka ); Hi) the power of a person in meditation ( dhydyabala ); 
iv) the power of the nagas; v) the power of the Buddha. Of these five incomprehensible things, the power of 
the Buddha is the most incomprehensible? 8 ' 


382 The Abhidharmikas hesitate between 60, 64 or 65 moments: 

Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 136, p. 70lb 14: In the time that a strong man snaps his fingers, there are 64 ksana. 
Kosabhasya, p. 176,1. 13-14: Balavatpurusacchatamatrenapancasastih ksana atikrdmantity 
Abhidharmikdh.. 

Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 32, p.521cl3-14: 65 ksana. 

Madh. vrtti, p. 547: Balavatpurusaddhatamatrena pancasastih ksana atikramantiti pcithat. 

383 See references above, p. 1639F, n. 1. 
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The bodhisattva in profound concentrations ( gamnbhirasamddhi ) produces incomprehensible 
superknowledges (, acintyabhijna) and by means of them, in a single moment, goes everywhere in the 
Buddha universes of the ten directions. 

As has been said (p. 329-330F, 1819-1820F) in regard to the four magical powers of movement 
( gamanarddhi ), only the Buddhas and bodhisattvas have the magical powers (rddhiabhijna) of moving at 
the speed of thought ( manojavd gad). As soon as the chick of the bird with golden wings ( garuda ) comes 
out of its shell, it goes from Sumeru to Sumeru. It is the same with the bodhisattvas; by the power of their 
conviction of the non-arising of things (, anutpadaksdnti ) they have destroyed the passions ( klesa ) and 
broken the egg-shell of ignorance ( avidyd). From then on, in a single instant, they create innumerable 
bodies for themselves and go in the ten directions. 

Furthermore, for the bodhisattva, all the sins (dpatti) committed during innumerable lifetimes are 
completely erased and, by the power of wisdom ( prajnabala ), he is able to transform things: to make huge 
that which is small and to make small that which is huge. He is able to reduce a thousand myriads of 
immense kalpas into a single day and to extend a single day into the space of a thousand myriads of kalpas. 
This bodhisattva is the master of the world ( lokasvamin ) and his wishes are sovereign. What wish would 
not be fulfilled? Thus [284a] it is said in the P ’i-mo-lo-kie king (Vimalakrrtisutra): “The bodhisattva makes 
seven nights last for a kalpa”. 384 

This is why the bodhisattva, mounted on the power of the superknowledges (abhijnab alar udha) is able to 
leap quickly in the universes of the ten directions. 


II. THE POWER OF THE BUDDHA IS DEPENDENT ON THAT OF THE 
BODHISATTVA 


Question. - But the bodhisattva dos not appear in the list if the five incomprehensible ( acintya ) things 
mentioned above. Why then do you mention the incomprehensible [power] of the bodhisattva here? 

Answer. -Sometimes the effect is designated by the cause (kdrye kdmnopacdmh), e.g., when it is said that 
somebody eats a hundred pounds of gold sterling each day: gold is inedible, but since it is because of gold 
that food can be obtained, it is said that he eats gold. Here, it is designating the effect by the cause. 

But sometimes the cause is designated by the effect (kdrane kdiyopacdrah), e.g., when on seeing a fine 
painting, we say that it is a good artist: that is designating the cause by the effect. 385 It is the same here for 
the bodhisattvas, for [in this case] the bodhisattvas are cause and the Buddhas are effect. If it is said that 
“the power of the Buddha is incomprehensible” (buddhabalam acintyam), we should know that that is 
already valid for the bodhisattva [for the bodhisattva is, in reference to the Buddha, an antecedent cause]. 


384 Vimalakirtinirdesa, trasl. p. 254. 

385 Examples of upacara have already been used above: see p. 1932F, n. 1 
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This is why the Prajnaparamitasutra says here: “The bodhisattva who wishes, in a single thought, to go to 
the universes of the ten directions as numerous as the sands of the Ganges, must practice the perfection of 
wisdom.” 


Ekasvarata 

Third Section SPEAKING TO INNUMERABLE UNIVERSES BY 
MEANS OF A SINGLE SOUND 


Sutra (cf. Satasahasrika, p. 75,1. 19-76,1. 22). - Furthermore, Sariputra, the bodhisattva-mahasattva who 
wishes to emit a single sound spoken in such a way that the universes of the ten directions as numerous as 
the sands of the Ganges hear this sound, must practice the perfection of wisdom ( Punar aparam, Sariputra 
ye dasasu diksu gangdnadivdlukopamd lokaddtavas tan sarvan ekasvaraghosena vijnapayitukamena 
bodhisattvena mahasattvena prajndpdramitdyam siksitavyam). 


Sastra. - 


I. RANGE OF VOICE OF THE BUDDHAS AND BODHISATTVAS 


The bodhisattva who has acquired the six superknowledges ( abhijna) has developed the mark ( laksana ) of 
the brahmic voice ( brahmasvara ) which, going beyond the trisdhasramahdsdhasralokadhdtu, reaches the 
universes of the ten directions as numerous as the sands of the Ganges. 

Question. - If that is so, how does his voice differ from that of the Buddha? 

Answer. - The voice of the bodhisattva is measured by the number of sand grains of the Ganges, whereas 
the range of the voice of the Buddha is unlimited ( maiyddd). 

[Tathdgatdcintyaguhyanirdesa]. - Thus it is said in the Mi-tsi king (Guhyakasutra): “In order to experience 
the Buddha’s voice, Maudgalyayana went very far in the direction of the west, but he still heard the 
Buddha’s voice as if they were face to face.” 386 

Question. - So be it! But when the Buddha was dwelling in the kingdoms ( rdstra ) and the towns ( nigama ) 
to preach the Dharma and convert the people, the inhabitants of JambudvTpa who were not nearby did not 
hear him. Flow do we know that? Because many came from distant regions to listen to the Dharma. 


386 Passage cited in full above, p. 560-561F. 
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Answer. - The voice of the Buddha is of two kinds: i) the voice hidden in the mouth 
(mukhagudhaghosa), ii) the unhidden (nirgudhaghosa) voice. It has just been a matter of the hidden 
voice; as for the unhidden voice, one must come near the Buddha to hear it. 

Also, there are two kinds of disciples: i) the supramundane (lokottarikarya) saints; ii) mundane ordinary 
people (laukikaprthagjana). The supramundane saints such as Maudgalyayana, etc., are able to hear the 
subtle hidden voice; ordinary people hear [the unhidden voice] to the extent that they come near the 
Buddha. 

Furthermore, the bodhisattvas who have entered into the position of salvation ( samyaktvaniydmdvakrdnta ), 
who have abandoned the body of birth and death ( samsarakdya or cyutyupapddakdya) and have acquired 
the true body of the fundamental element ( dharmadhatukaya ), these bodhisattvas, I say, see the 
innumerable Buddha bodies of the ten directions and their brilliant rays ( rasmi ); they also succeed in 
hearing the sixty kinds of sounds (sastyangasvara ), 388 distant and immense, uttered by the Buddhas. 

[284b] Although the great bodhisattvas are not endowed with sounds like those of the Buddhas, 
nevertheless they have their share ( amsa, bhdga ) in these sounds of the Buddhas. 


II. THE THREEFOLD VOICE OF THE BUDDHAS AND THE 
BODHISATTVAS* 9 


The voice of the Buddhas and bodhisattvas is of three kinds: 

1) Having planted the causes and conditions in their previous lives for good vocalization, they have the four 
subtle and marvelous (prdsddika ) great elements in their throat ( kantha ), 390 and they produce all kinds of 
marvelous sounds ( sabda ), distant or close, for a distance of one, two, three, ten, a hundred, a thousand li 
which go out to fill up the trisdhasramahdsahasralokadhdtu. 391 


387 Adopting the variant mi-k’eou. 

388 These are the sixty qualities of the voice of the Buddhas listed in the Mahavyut., no. 445-504, and the 
Sutralamkara, p. 79-81. See also Ekottara, T 125, k. 47, p. 805a2 (64 kinds); Lalitavistara, p. 286 (incomplete list); 
Pancavimsati p. 234,1. 10, (sastyangopetah svarah); Avatamsaka, T 279, k. 29, p. 158c2; k. 50, [p. 266cl9; 
Ratnakuta, T 310, k. 10, p. 55c20-56a5; k. 85, p. 486c23; k. 101, p. 566a4-5; Tathagataguhyasutra, T 312, k. 7, p. 
719c7-720cl6 (64 kinds). - For other lists of vocal qualities, see HBbBgirin, p. 134 under Bonnon. 

389 Section partially translated in HBbBgirin, p. 216 under Button. 

390 These are the subtle material ( rupaprasdda ) or derived material ( upaddyarupa or bhautika) elements constituting 
the five indriyas (cf. Kosa, I, p. 15, n. 1). 

391 This voice, or more precisely, this vocal apparatus, is usually acquired by means of the play of causes and 
conditions; the other two voices, particularly the third, are very difficult to obtain. 
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2) By the power of their superknowledges (, abhijnabala ), the four great elements ( mahdbhuta ) of their 
throat produce sounds that fill not only the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu but also the universes of the 
ten directions as numerous as the sands of the Ganges. 

3) The voice of the Buddhas is always able to fill all of space (dkdsa), covering all of the ten directions. 


III. WHO CAN HEAR THE VOICE OF THE BUDDHAS? 


Question. - If the voice of the Buddhas always fills space, why do actual beings not always hear it? 

Answer. - For incalculable eons ( asamkhyeyakalpa ) beings have been clouded over (dvrta ) by the bad 
actions they have committed. This is why they do not her it. Just as the nimble of thunder and lightning is 
not heard by the deaf ( badhira ) without the thunder being diminished by that, so also the Buddhas, like the 
dragons discharging great bolts of thunder, are always preaching the Dharma to beings but the latter, due to 
their sins (dpatti), are not in a position to hear them. 

However, in the present lifetime, some zealous (vtryavat) and moral ( sflavat ) beings enter into the 
concentration of the recollection of the Buddhas ( buddhdnusmrtisamddhi ). At the moment when their mind 
acquires this concentration, the defilements of their faults (apattimala ) are no longer an obstacle (avarana) 
and henceforth they get to see the Buddhas and to hear distinctly the sounds of their preaching. 

Of the three kinds of voice [mentioned above], the bodhisattva wishes to acquire the [last] two, for these 
two voices are very hard to obtain (, durlabha ) and are miraculous (dscaiya), whereas [the first voice] is the 
fruit of actions ( karmaphala ) and is acquired spontaneously ( svarasena ). 

This is why the Prajnaparamitasutra says here: “The bodhisattva-mahasattva who wishes [to emit] a single 
sound articulated in such a way that the universes of the ten directions as numerous as the sands of the 
Ganges can hear this sound, must practice the perfection of wisdom.” 

Buddhaksetranupaccheda 

Fourth Section ASSURING THE CONTINUITY OF THE BUDDHA 
UNIVERSES 


Sutra (cf. Satasahasrika, p. 77,1. 4-5). 392 - Furthermore, O Sariputra, the bodhisattva-mahasattva who 
wishes that the Buddha universes never be interrupted must practice the perfection of wisdom ( Punar 


392 This paragraph is absent in the Sanskrit text of the Pancavimsati edited by N Dutt, blit occurs in the Chinese 
versions made by Kumarajlva (T 223, k. 1, p. 219c7) and Hiuan-tsang (T 220, vol. VII, k. 402, p. 8b28). The latter 
translates: “The bodhisattva who wishes to continue the lineage of the Buddhas ( buddhavamsa ) in such a way that it 
is not interrupted, etc.”. There is interruption of the lineage of the Buddhas when the Buddhas follow one another in 
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aparam, Sariputra, buddhalokadhatvanupacchedaya sthatukamena bodhisattvena mahasattvena 
prajnaparamitayam siksitavyam ). 

Sdstra. - 

I. PRECISE RANGE OF THIS WISH 


“May all the Buddha universes never be interrupted.” - The bodhisattva wishes that, in the various fields 
(ksetra ), beings successively formulate the resolution to become buddha. 

Question. - You are speaking of succession. This can be a matter of a [Buddha] succession in order of 
anteriority and posteriority in one single field, or of a [Buddha] series in the universes ( lokadhdtu ) of the 
ten directions. 

Let us suppose that it is a matter of a [Buddha] succession in one single field. Since the great compassion 
(mahakaruna) [of the Buddhas and bodhisattvas] envelops all beings, why does it not extend to other fields 
as well? 

Let us suppose that it is a matter of a [Buddha] series in all the universes of the ten directions. Then what 
would be the use of other Buddhas and bodhisattvas? 

Answer. - The bodhisattva wishes mentally that in all the universes everyone should become buddha. This 
grand wish is vast and extended and has no limit {marydda), for it is in this intention that the bodhisattva 
accumulates the wisdoms {prajnd), immense merit {apramanapunya) and the power of the 
superknowledges ( abhijndbala ). But it is all the beings who have planted the causes and conditions 
required to become buddha that the bodhisattva wants to lead to this result. 

[284c] If, in all the universes, everyone planted the causes and conditions required to become buddha, the 
other Buddhas and bodhisattvas would be useless. But such a hypothesis cannot be verified. 

Furthermore, the universes of the ten directions are innumerable ( apramdna ) and infinite ( ananta ) and it is 
impossible that a single bodhisattva is able to travel to them all in such a way that the Buddha lineage is not 
interrupted ( anupacchinna ). The other bodhisattvas, each according to his means, play their part [in this 
great work]. Since his loving-kindness ( maitri ) and compassion (karund) are great, the wish ( pranidhana ) 
of the bodhisattva is great also, and his desire to do good is limitless {marydda). Nevertheless, as the race 
of beings is infinite {apramdna), they cannot all be saved by a single Buddha or a single bodhisattva. 


II. PURELY SUBJECTIVE RESULT OF THIS WISH 


one and the same Buddha universe (buddhalokadhdtu or buddhaksetrci) or when one Buddha series is distributed 
over all the universes. 
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Question. - Since reality does not come up to his expectation, why does the bodhisattva formulate the wish 
( pranidhana )? 

Answer. - So that his own mind may progress in purity ( visuddhi ). He is like the yogin in the concentration 
of loving-kindness ( maitrfsamadhi ) who, unable to do anything about beings in suffering, only formulates 
the wish so that his own mind may progress in purity. 393 


III. LIMITS TO THE SALVIFIC ACTION OF THE BUDDHAS 


Thus, the Buddhas and the great bodhisattvas are strong enough that they can save all beings, but, since 
beings do not possess wisdom and do not fulfill the required cause and conditions, they cannot be saved. 

Let us take, for example, the water in the great ocean ( mahdsamudrodaka ): if all beings drew water from it, 
it would never run dry; but all beings do not use it. Thus beings in the preta category, because of their own 
sins (dpatti), are unable to see the water and, even when they do see it, it dries up or changes into molten 
copper, 394 or it becomes pus ipuya ) and blood ( sonita ). It is the same with the Buddhas: having great 
loving-kindness and great compassion, using an immense and infinite wisdom ( prajnd), they are able to 
satisfy all beings, but the latter, because of their sins, do not meet the Buddhas and, even if they do meet 
them, they are no different from the rest of the people who are angry with the Buddha or who denigrate 
him. This is why they do not see the power ( anubhdva) of the Buddhas or their magical power (rddhibala) 
and, even if they do meet the Buddhas, they derive no benefit (hita) from it. 

Moreover, two causes ( hetu ), two conditions (pratyaya) are necessary to produce right view ( samyagdrsti ), 
namely, an inner cause ( adhydtma ) and an outer condition ( bahirdhd). The Buddha who is the outer cause- 
and-condition is perfect ( sampanna ): he possesses thirty-two major marks ( laksana ), eighty minor marks 
(i anuvyanjana ), immense rays ( rasmi) adorning his body, many magical powers (rddhibala) and many 
articulated sounds ( svaraghosa ); he preaches the Dharma (, dharmam desayati) as required (yatheccham ) 
and cuts through all doubts (sarvasamsayan samucchedayati). Only beings, who are the inner cause-and- 
condition, are not perfect. Not having previously planted the roots of good (kusalamula) required to see the 
Buddha, they have neither faith in nor respect for him; they have neither exertion ( virya ) nor morality 
( sfla ), having weak faculties ( mrdvindriya ), they are deeply attached to worldly happiness ( lokasukha ) and, 
consequently, derive no benefit [from meeting the Buddha]. This is not the fault ( dosa ) of the Buddha. 

The Buddha converts beings ( sattvdn paripdcayati) and the divine tools that he uses are perfect. When the 
sun rises ( surya ), beings who have an eye ( caksusmat ) see it, whereas blind people ( andha ) do not see it. 

393 The ascetic who, in the course of the meditation on loving-kindness, so that “all beings may be happy”, 
fonnulates a purely platonic vow; this vow is of profit only to himself; beings gain no advantage from it (cf. p. 

1240F, 1259F). 

394 Adopting the variant yang-t’ong. 
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On the other hand, assuming that there is an eye but there is no sun, there is nothing to see. Thus the fault is 
not with the sun. It is the same with the Buddha-light. 


IV. HOW TO PREVENT THE INTERRUPTION OF THE BUDDHA FIELDS 


Question. - What should be done to make the Buddha universes ( buddhalokadhatu ) not be interrupted 
(anupacchinna )? 

[285a] Answer. - In the midst of beings, the bodhisattva praises the bodhi of he Buddhas so well that beings 
produce the mind of supreme complete enlightenment ( anuttardyam samyaksambodhau 
cittamutpadayanti), gradually (, anukramena ) practice the six perfections (pdramitd) and finally, in the 
universes, each become buddha. 

That they successively become buddha in one and the same field ( ksetra ), or that they each become buddha 
in a different field is what is called “not breaking the Buddha fields” ( buddhakusetrdnupaccheda ). 

Furthermore, some bodhisattvas rapidly accumulate the wisdoms ( prajna), become perfect buddhas and 
save innumerable beings. On the point of entering into nirvana, they make the prediction (y ydkarana) to a 
bodhisattva, saying: “After my nirvana, you in turn will become buddha.” Transmissions ( parampara) such 
as that thus prevent interruption [of the Buddha fields]. Buddhas who would not give the prediction to a 
bodhisattva break the Buddha-field. In this way, kings name their crown prince ( kumdra ) and, by virtue of 
this transmission), their dynasty is not broken. 


V. VALUE OF THE BUDDHA FIELDS 


Question. - Why praise the universes that have a Buddha and depreciate those that do not have one? 

Answer. - The subject does not lend itself to such a question. The Buddha adorned with the ten powers 
(i dasabala ) is the master of the entire universe ( lokadhdtusvdmin ) and, a fortiori, of a single field {ksetra). 
The inhabitants of a universe without a Buddha can enjoy human and divine happiness 
(manusyadevasukha ), but do not know the extent of the beneficent power of the Buddhas and so are no 
different from animals. 

If Buddhas did not appear in the world, the path (i marga ) of the three Vehicles ( ydnatraya ) and of nirvana 
would not exist; beings would be always shut up in the prison of the threefold world 
(traidhdtukabandhana) and would never get out. In the universes where there is a Buddha, beings succeed 
in leaving the prison of the threefold world. 
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[Acchariyd abbhutadhammd sutta ]. ' 93 - Thus, in the intermediate spaces between two worlds ( lokdntarikd) 
where there is no sun, beings live and die in the shadows (, andhakara ). At the time when a Buddha is born, 
a brilliant light ( avabhdsa ) shines temporarily, and all see themselves, see one another ( anyonyam pasyanti) 
and see the sun and moon. Thus illuminated, the beings [of the lokdntarikd] recognize and say: “Those over 
there are very worthy; we ourselves are great sinners.” Sometimes, the Buddha illumines the Buddha fields 
with his brilliance completely, and the beings of the universes without Buddha, 396 seeing the Buddha’s 
brilliance, experience great joy (mahdmuditd) and say: “For us, it was shadows ( andhakara ), but for them, 
great light.” 


395 Anguttara, II, p. 130-131 (T 125, k. 17,p. 631bl9-cl0). - On four occasions, when the Bodhisattva descends into 
the womb of his mother ( matu kucchiyam okkamati ), comes out of his mother’s womb (tndtu kucchisma nikkhamati), 
attains supreme complete enlightenment ( anuttaram sammasambodhim abhisambujjhati), or turns the Wheel of 
Dharrna ( dhammacakkam pavatteti), there is a grand miracle: a brilliant light illumines the lokdntarikd (fern. pi.). 
These are the intermediate spaces between the universes of four continents. Grouped into three, these universes, 
circular in form, touch one another by their outer walls ( cakravdla ), like three coins brought together. Thus between 
them they demarcate a surface with the form of a triangle with three arched sides. These lokdntarikd s, infinite in 
number like the universes that demarcate them, are always plunged in deep darkness to the point that their 
inhabitants cannot even distinguish their own limbs. However, a brilliant light illumines them on the four occasions 
indicated above. Then the inhabitants of the lokantarikas notice one another and also discover the beings populating 
the neighboring universes, normally illumined by the sun and moon. 

The illumination of the lokantarikas is fully described by a stock phrase which, both in the Pali and the 
Sanskrit, shows numerous variations: 

Pali, Digha, II, p. 12,15; Majjhima, III, p. 120; Samyutta, V, p. 454; Anguttara, II, p. 130. -1. B. Homer, 
Middle Length Sayings, II, p. 165, translates it as follows: And even in those spaces between the worlds, gloomy, 
baseless regions of blackness plunged in blackness, where the moon and the sun, powerful and majestic though they 
are, cannot make their light prevail - even there there appeared the illimitable glorious radiance, surpassing even the 
deva-majesty of devas. And those beings who had uprisen there recognized one another by means of this radiance, 
and they thought: “Indeed there are other beings who are uprising here.” 

Sanskrit in Sanskr. Mahapadana, p. 82-83; Sanskr. Mahaparinirvana, p. 214-216; Mahavastu, I, p. 41, 229, 
240; II, p. 162; III,p. 334, 341; Divyavadana, p. 204, 205, 206: lalitavistara, p. 51, 410; Satasahasrika, p. 102; 
SaddahrmapunUd., p. 163. F. Edgerton, Dictionary , p. 464-465, translates thus: And even those world-interstitial- 
spaces, (which are) miseries and covered over with miseries, darknesses, glooms of darkness, - in which the moon 
and sun here, which possess such great supernatural power and dignity (pr capacity) are not capable of (producing) 
light by (their) light... even in them a great, magnificent radiance appeared (at that time). 

Digha, II, p. 12: Yd pi td lokantarikd aghd asamvutd andhakara andhakdratimisa ... sahjanant: Anne pi 
kira bho sattd idhupapanna ti. 

Saddharmapund., p. 163: Sarvesu ca tesu lokadhatusu yd lokdntatikas tasuya aksanah ... anye ‘pi bata 
bhah sattvah santihopapannd iti. 

The Traite departs somewhat from the original texts, themselves poorly established. 

396 Adopting the variant wou fo kouo. 
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Finally, in the fields where there is a Buddha, beings recognize the existence of sin (dpatti) and merit 
{punya)'. the people take the triple refuge ( trisarana ), the fivefold morality {pancasfla ) [of the upasaka] or 
the fast of eight vows [of the upavasastha] 397 , the many profound meditations (, dhyana ), absorptions 
(,samdpatti) and wisdoms (prajnd); the four fruits of religious life ( srdmanyaphala ), the five kinds of 
religious stages, 398 nirvana with residue ( sopadhisesa ) or without residue (; nirupadhisesa ), etc. Because it is 
the cause and conditions ( hetupratyaya ) of these many good dharmas, the Buddha field ( buddhaksetra ) is 
honored. 

Supposing even that the beings of a Buddha field do not see the Buddha, they meet, however, the Dharma 
of the sutras, cultivate the roots of good (kusalamida), 9 morality (sfla), generosity (dana), the signs of 
respect (vandana), etc.; they plant the causes and conditions for nirvana, and even animals can plant the 
causes and conditions of merit (punya). 400 On the other hand, in the fields without a Buddha, even the gods 
and humans there are incapable of practicing good. This is why the bodhisattva formulates the vow 
(pranidhana) that the Buddha universes not be broken. 


397 The pancasfla and the upavasa of the layman have already been studied above, p. 819-839F. 

398 Bhiksu, bhiksunl, saiksa, sramanera and sramanerl: cf. p. 577F. 

399 Adopting the variant chan-ken. 

400 On the Buddhist behavior towards animals, or the Bodhisattva in animal fonn, see p. 716-72IF, and HBbBgirin, 
p. 317-318, under chikushfi. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII THE EIGHTEEN EMPTINESSES 


First Section NOTE ON EMPTINESS 

Preliminary note. - The eighteen emptinesses, the subject of the present chapter, are the end-point of a long 
doctrinal evolution the milestones of which should be marked. The subject is of importance because, to a 
great extent, it is on account of it that the two first Vehicles, that of the sravakas and that of the 
bodhisattvas, present differences. In general, one can say with the Traite, p. 239F: “The Sravakayana 
teaches mainly the emptiness of beings ( sattvasunyata), whereas the Buddhayana (or Greater Vehicle), 
teaches both the emptiness of beings and the emptiness of things (dharmasunyata).” The assertion will be 
developed later, p. 2060F. 

Flere we will treat in a summary manner the twofold emptiness in the canonical sutras, the emptiness of 
beings in the Abhidharmas and the sastras of the Hinayanists, and finally the emptinesses according to the 
Madhyamaka. 


I. THE TWOFOLD EMPTINESS IN THE CANONICAL SUTRAS 


1. Sattvasunyata or Pudgalanairatmya 


Sattvasunyata is the non-existence of the being ( sattva ), of the soul, of the self (atman ), of the living being 
(jTva), of the man ( purusa ), of the individual (pudgala ): all these words are only designations (prajnapti ) of 
the group of fragmentary entities. 

On the evidence of the Brahmajdlasatta (D., I, p. 31-34), the first Buddhists were fully informed about the 
animistic and spiritualistic concepts current in their time among the sramanas and bramanas: persistence 
after death of a conscious self (samjiii dtmd), in sixteen forms; or of an unconscious self (asamjndidtmd), 
in eight forms; or of a neither conscious nor unconscious self (naivasamjmsdsamjm dtmd), in eight forms; 
annihilation in seven forms of the existent being ( sato sattvasya uccheda) or its deliverance, in five forms, 
in the present lifetime ( drstadhannanirvdna ). All these theories were condemned by the Buddha. 

More precisely, the notion of atman against which the Buddhists struggled is that of a permanent ( nitya ), 
stable ( dhruva ), eternal ( sdsvata ), immutable ( aviparinamadharman ) entity which the ignorant attribute to 
the great Brahman (D. I, p. 18-19), to some deities ( D. I, p. 19-20) to themselves or to others (M. I, p. 8, 
135, 137; S. Ill, p. 98-99, 183): this notion is closely related to that of the Brahman-Atman of the 
Upanisads and the Vedanta. 

The Buddha resolutely moved away from it and declared: Natthi nicco dhuvo sassato aviparinamadhammo 

(S. Ill, p. 144). 
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In order to designate this substantial soul, the Indian language uses an extensive vocabulary and a broad 
range of synonyms: atman, but also sattva, jfva, posa, purusa, pudgala, manuja, manava, kartr, kdraka, 
jdnaka, samjanaka,pasyaka, vedaka, pratisamvedaka, utthapaka, samutthdpaka, etc. But all these terms do 
not express what it is, even if only metaphorically. 


Nothing is outside of sattvasunyata. In order to be convinced of that, it is necessary to recall some 
elementary notions. 

Dharmas or things occur in two main categories: unconditioned ( asamskrta ) dharmas and conditioned 
( samskrta ) dharmas. 

The asamskrtas, not formed by causes, are unproduced ( utpdda ), without extinction (vyaya), and without 
duration-change ( sthityanyathdtva ): cf. A. I, p. 152. The schools debate their number: from one to nine (L. 
de La Vallee Poussin, Nii’vdna, p. 180-187). 

The samskrtas, also called samskaras, formations, are dependently originated (pratftyasamutpanna) from 
causes and conditions ( hetupmtyaya ) and furnished with three (or four) conditioned characteristics: birth 
(utpdda), extinction (vyaya) and duration-change (sthityanyathdtva) as a function of which they arise, 
endure and disappear: cf. A. I, p. 152; S. Ill, p. 37; Nidanasamyukta, p. 139; and abovep. 36-37F, 921F, 
1163F. 

The canonical texts arrange the samskrtas into three classes, all three covering one single grouping: 

I. The five skandhas or aggregates: 1) matter or corporeality (rupa). 2) sensation (vedand), 3) concept 
(samjnd), 4) volition (samskdra), 5) consciousness (vijndna). - See, e.g., S. Ill, p. 47-48, 100; V, p. 60-61. 

II. The twelve ayatanas or bases of consciousness, namely, the six inner bases (ddhydtmika dyatana ): 1) eye 
(caksus), 2) ear (srotra). 3) nose (ghrdna), 4) tongue (jihvd), 5) body (kayo), 6) mind (manas)\ and the six 
outer bases (bdhya dyatana)'. 7) matter (rupa), 8) sound (sabda), 9) odor (gandha), 10) taste (rasa), 11) 
touch (sparstavya), 12) dharma. - See, e.g., D. II, p. 302; III, p. 102, 243; M. I, p. 61. 

III. The eighteen dhatus or elements, namely the six organs and the six objects in the previous list, plus: 13) 
eye consciousness (caksurvijndnaO. 14) ear consciousness (srotravijhdna). 15) nose consciousness 
(grdnavijhdna), 16) tongue consciousness (jihvdvijndna), 17) body consciousness (kdyavijhdna), 18) 
mental consciousness (manovijhdna). See, e.g., S. Up. 140. 

The grouping of conditioned dharmas defined by each of the three classes is called sarvam, ‘everything’ (S. 

IV. p. 15; Mahaniddesa, I, p. 133; Kosabhasya, p. 301, 7-8), loka, ‘the world’ (5. IV, p. 52, 54) or also 
duhkha, ‘suffering’ (5. IV, p. 28). 

In order to pass valid judgment on all these dharmas, it is necessary always to refer to the four seals of the 
Dharma (dharmamudra) mentioned above (p. 1369F): Sarvasamskdra anitydh, sarvasamskdrd duhkhdh, 
sarvasamskara andtmdnah, sdntam virvdnam “All the samskaras (= samkrtadharma) are impermanent; all 
the samskaras are painful; all the dharmas (whether samskrta or asamskrta) are non-self; nirvana is peace.” 
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The asamskrtas and especially nirvana also are just as impersonal as the samskrtas (Vin. V, p. 86: 

Nibbanan c’eva pannatti anatta iti nicchayd). Nirvana is the cessation of desire ( rdga ), hatred ( dvesa) and 
delusion (moha ): cf. S. IV, p. 251, 261. In that capacity, it is necessary to be aware of the non-existence of 
the self in order to attain nirvana in this life, which abolishes the pride of “I am” (A. IV, p. 353 \ Anattasanm 
asmimanasamugghatam papunati ditth ’ eva dhamme nibbanam). 

Thus the Buddha so often lectured his monks about the list of the five skandhas (Vin. I, p. 14; M. I, p. 138- 
139; III, p. 19-20; 5. II. p. 124-125; III, p. 88-89. 94, 111, 138, 148-149; Catusparisad, p. 164-168), the 
twelve ayatanas (S. II, p. 244-246) and the eighteen dhatus (M. Ill, p. 271-272). Pausing after each skandha, 
ayatana and dhatu, he has the following conversation with his monks: 

“What do you think, O monks. Is rupa permanent ( nitya ) or impermanent {cmitycif! 

- Impermanent, Lord. 

- But that which is impermanent, is it painful ( duhkha ) or pleasant ( sukhafl 

- Painful. Lord. 

- Now, that which is impermanent, painful and subject to change, when one thinks about it, can one 
say: That is mine, I am that, that is my self ( etan mama, eso ‘ham asmi, esa ma dtmdj! 

- One cannot. Lord.” 

And the Buddha concludes: Consequently, O monks, every past, future or present (rupa), internal or 
external, coarse or subtle, lower or higher, distant or close, all this rupa is not mine, I am not it, it is not 
my self: this is what must be truly seen according to the right cognition. 

The same dialogue and the same conclusion are repeated in regard to the other four skandhas, the twelve 
ayatanas and the eighteen dhatus. 


If the samskaras are not a self and do not belong to a self, it is because they are impermanent and painful: 
“Short and brief is the life of humans; it abounds in suffering and torments. It is like a mountain river that 
goes afar, runs rapidly, carries everything in its passing. There is no second, no minute, no hour that it 
stops; it forges ahead, whirls about and rushes on. For the one who is born here below, there is no 
immortality.” (A IV, p. 136-137). 

Then why look for a self in these samskaras “so transitory ( anitya ), so fragile ( adhruva ), so untrustworthy 
(i andsvdsya )”? (S. II, p. 191, 193). - Does somebody say: ”In the mind”? “But it would be better to take as 
the self the body ( kdya ) that can last one year, two years or even a hundred or more years, rather than the 
mind. For what is called mind ( citta, manas) or consciousness (vijndna) arises and disappears in perpetual 
change, day and night. The mind is like a monkey frolicking in the forest that grasps one branch, then lets it 
go to grasp another branch.” (.S'. II, p. 94-95; Traite, p. 1165F). 

There are three types of suffering: suffering as suffering (duhkhaduhkhata), suffering as the fact of being 
conditioned (samkaraduhkhata) and the suffering resulting from change ( viparindmaduhkhata ): cf. D. Ill, 
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p. 216; S. IV, p. 259; V, p. 56. All the psychophysical phenomena of existence are the result of causes and 
must disappear. The result is that everything is suffering ( Sarvam duhkham: S. IV, p. 28); all that is 
experienced is experienced as suffering (yam kind vedayitam tarn duhkhasmim : S. IV, p. 216; Traite, p. 

1159F, 1446F) and nothing arises but suffering, nothing is destroyed but suffering (ndnnatra dnkkd 
sambhoti, nannam dnkkhd ninjjhati : .S'. I, p. 135; Catusparisad, p. 354). 

The whole process of becoming takes place outside of a self and there is no self to control it: “Form ( rupa ) 
is not a self. If it were a self, this form would not be subject to torments (dbddha ) and one would be able to 
say in regard to the form: ‘My body is thus, thus is not my body.’ But that is not the case. And it is the 
same for the other skandhas, sensations, concepts, volitions and consciousnesses.” (Vin. I, p. 13-14; S. Ill, 
p. 66-67; Catusparisad, p. 162-164; Mahavastu, III, p. 335-336). 


As conditioned dharmas (samskrta), the skandhas, arising, enduring a very short time and ceasing, evolve 
ceaselessly in the cycle of existence ( bhavacakra) according to the immutable mechanism of the twelve- 
membered dependent origination (dvddasdngapratftyasamutpdda, detailed above, p. 349F seq). 
Pratltyasamutpada was discovered by the Buddhas but was not created by them nor by any agent ( kanaka) 
whatsoever: “This praltyasamutpada has not been made by me nor by anyone else; but whether the 
Tathagatas appear in this world or not, this nature of the dharmas is stable.” (Nidanasamyukta, p. 164, cited 
in the Traite above, p. 157F and later, k. 32, p. 298a: Na bhikso maydpratityasamutpadah krto ndpy 
anyaih, api tutpdddd vd tathdgatdndm anutpdddd vd sthitd eveyam dharmatd). Dependent origination is 
inherent in conditioned dharmas. As Kosa III, p. 60, says: “The series of skandhas that develops in three 
lifetimes [taken at random in the infinite series of lifetimes] is the twelve-membered pratltyasamutpada. 
Each of its members is a complex of the five skandhas, although it takes the name of the dharma that is the 
most important one (Kosa, III, p. 66). Each of its members, including ignorance ( avidyd) which opens the 
list, prevails over its neighbor; all are equally impermanent (anitya), conditioned (samskrta), result from 
dependency ( pratityasamutpanna ), given to destruction, to disappearance, to detachment, to suppression (5. 
II, p. 26). 

One would search in vain in the pratltyasamutpada for a substantial self or an autonomous agent. The 
Paramarthasunyatasutra of the Samyuktagama which the Traite will cite in full below (p. 2136F) is 
categorical in this regard: “There is action ( karman ), there is retribution ( vipdka ) but there is no agent 
(kdraka) that, [at death], puts aside these skandhas and takes up other skandhas, unless that is a question of 
a conventional ( samketa ) metaphor to designate the law of dependent origination” (T 99, k. 13, p. 92c 12- 
26; Bimbisarasutra in E. Waldschmidt, Bruchstucke buddh. Sutras, p. 131; Catusparisad, p. 358; 
Mahavastu, III, p. 448, 4-6; Kosavyakhya, p. 707, 13-16). 

The non-existence of the self involves or assumes the non-existence of the ‘mine’ and vice versa: “If the 
‘me’ existed, there would be a ‘mine’; if the ‘mine’ existed, there would be a ‘me’. But since the ‘me’ and 
the ‘mine’ do not truly exist certainly ( attaini ca attaniye ca saccato thetato anupalabbhmane), is it not 
complete folly to think: This world ( loka here designating the twelve ayatanas, according to Samyutta, p. 
87), this world is ‘me’; after my death, I will be permanent (nicca), stable ( dhuva ), eternal ( sassata ), 
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immutable (, aviparinamadhamma ), and I will remain so for ever ( sassatisamam tath ’ eva thassami)! ” (M. I, 
p. 138). 

The group of the samskrtadharmas (skandhas, ayatanas and dhatus) designated by the demonstrative 
pronoun idam or by the noun loka is proclaimed to be empty of ‘me’ and ‘mine’: Surinam idam attena vd 
attaniyena vd ( M. I, p. 297, 37; II, p. 263, 26-27; S. IV, p. 296, 33): Yasmd ca kho Surinam attena vd 
attaniyena vd tasmd sunno loko ti vuccati (S., IV, p. 54, 5-6). It is not just in the twofold aspect of ‘me’ and 
‘mine’ that emptiness is presented. It can also be envisaged in a number of other aspects (dkdra ): the 
canonical texts distinguish four, six, eight, ten, twelve, and even forty-two (cf. Cullaniddesa, p. 278-280; 
Visuddhimagga, ed. Warren, p. 561-562). To speak plainly, it is a question there of synonyms rather than 
distinct realities: the emptiness is the same, the expressions alone are different (M. I, p. 297: dhammd 
ekatthd, byanjanam eva nanam). 


The emptiness of beings (sattvasunyatd) serves as antidote to the fatal satkayadrsti or belief in an 
individual. This is a wrong view ( drsti ) mistakenly attributing a self to the five aggregates of attachment 
(updddnaskandha ). Indeed, Sariputra said that the five updddnaskandha are called satkdya by the Buddha 
(5. IV, p. 259): Pancime updddnakkhandd sakkdyo vutto Bhagavatd), and the Teacher himself stated that 
the five skandhas, rupa, etc., must be present in order that satkayadrsti be produced (5. Ill, p. 185). 

Led astray by this wrong view, the ignorant worldly person considers the rupa as the atman {rupam attato 
samanupassati), or the atman as possessing the rupa (rupavantam vd attdnam), or the rupa as present in the 
atman ( attani vd rupam), or the atman as present in the rupa (rupasmim vd attdnam). And it is the same for 
the other skandhas: vedand, samjnd, samskara and vijndna ( M . I, p. 300; III, p. 17; S. Ill, p. 3-4, 15-17, 42- 
43,46, 56, 102, 113-14, 138, 150, 164-165; 5. IV, p. 287, 395; A. II, p. 214-215; Mahavyut., no 4685- 
4704). The worldly person thus nourishing four prejudices ( abhinivesa ) in regard to each of the four 
skandhas, we speak of the vimsatisikharasamudgatah satkdyadrstisailah: the twenty-peaked mountain of 
the satkayadrsti (Gilgit Manuscripts.Ill, 1, p. 21, 7-8; Divyavadana, p. 46, 25; 52, 24-25; 549, 16; 554, 20; 
Avadanasataka, I, p. 385, 12). 

Satkayadrsti is not a defiled view in the sense that it is not directly the cause of sin and hell. Actually, the 
person who believes in the self wishes to be happy after his death and, to this end, practices generosity, 
observes morality: all good actions assuring a rebirth in the world of men or in the heavens (cf. Kosa, V, p. 
40). 

But belief in an ‘I’ is incompatible with the spiritual Buddhist life, the uprooting of desire, access to 
nirvana. 

Taking a small pellet of dung in his fingers, the Buddha said to his bhiksus: “Belief in the existence of a 
permanent, stable, eternal and immutable self, be it as small as this pellet, will ruin the religious life that 
leads to the complete destruction of suffering ( brahmacariyavdso sammddukkhakkhaydya : S. Ill, p. 144). 
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“On this account,” the Buddha again said, “I do not see any adhesion to this view that does not engender, in 
the person who holds it, sorrow, lamentation, unhappiness and torment (M. I, p. 137-138).” Furthermore, 
satkayadrsti is followed by the sixty-two wrong views of which the Brahmajalasutra speaks (5. IV, p. 287). 

Mithyddrsti, satkayadrsti and dtmdnudrsti are closely linked: in order to overcome them, it is necessary to 
consider all the conditioned factors as impermanent ( anityatas ), painful ( duhkhatas ) and without self 
(i anatmatas ); cf. S IV, p. 147-148. 

However, both in the canonical and the paracanonical scriptures, there are passages where the Buddha 
expressed himself in a more qualified way. Under diverse names (dtman, sattva.jiva, prusa, pudgala, 
kdraka, etc.), he spoke of the ‘soul’ as an obvious reality the existence of which is unquestionable; to some 
disciples he affirmed the existence of a soul whereas to others he denied it; sometimes, also, questioned 
about the existence or non-existence of the soul, he refused to answer. How can these apparently 
contradictory texts be reconciled? The problem has occupied the old and the modern exegesis and many 
solutions ranging from categorical affirmation to complete negation have been proposed. The most 
interesting date from the end of the 19 th century to the beginning of the 20 th century. The description and 
critique may be found in L. de La Vallee Poussin, Nirvana, Paris, 1925, p. 85-129. Awkwardly without 
bias, I [Lamotte] will avoid intervening in the debate and will limit myself to summarizing here, as briefly 
as possible, the position adopted by the author of the Trade. 


A. The worldly point of view (laukika siddhanta) 

When the Buddha speaks of the atman as an obvious thing, he is, naturally, coming from a worldly point of 
view and is adopting the current language. It is hard to think of a language not having recourse to any 
process (e.g., pronouns or conjugations) to distinguish the one who speaks (first person ), the one who is 
being addressed (secondperson) and the one who is being spoken about (thirdperson)', confusion between 
the ‘I’, the ‘you’ and the ‘he’ would make speech incomprehensible. It happens a hundred times each day 
that we pronounce the word ‘I’ without, however, considering it as a spiritual factor, separable from the 
body and immortal. Moreover, coming from the Sanskrit, the word dtman is not unequivocal: sometimes it 
can be a noun designating the spiritual soul, but it is also most often a simple reflexive pronoun which, 
commonly used in oblique singular cases, applies to the three persons no matter what of kind or of what 
number (cf. H. von Glasenapp, Vedanta und Buddhismus, Ak. Der Wissens. und der Literatur, II (1950), p. 
1020; W. Rahula, L ’enseignement du Bouddha, Paris, 1961, p. 87). 

In some scriptural passages, atman and its synonyms are taken in a sense that has nothing philosophical 
about it and they should be translated, accordingly, without giving them meaningful value: 

1. Dhammapada, v. 160, Udanavarga, XXIII, v. 11 foil. (Trade, p. 29F); Attd hi attano ndtho - Each one 
(and not ‘the self) is his own refuge. 

2. D. II, p. 100; III, p. 58, 77; S. Ill, p. 42; V, P. 154, 163; Sanskrit Mahaparinirvana,p. 200: AttadTpd 
viharathd attasarand anannasarand. - Remain by taking yourselves (and not ‘the self) as island, by taking 
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yourselves as refuge and not another; Nehmt euch selbst als Insel, nehmt euch selbst als Zuflucht, habt 
keine andere Zuflucht (E. Waldschmidt). 

3. D. I, p. 82; M. I, p. 23, 348; II, p. 21; Mahavastu, II, p. 283; Lalita, p. 344 ( Traite , p. 28-29): So dibbena 
cakkhuna... sattepassati cavamane upapajjamane. ..- With the divine eye, he sees people (and not 
‘beings’) being born and perishing... 

4. A. I, p. 22 ( Traite , p. 29F): Ekapuggalo loke uppajjama.no uppajjati bahujanajitaya ... Katamo 
ekapuggalo? Tathdgato araham sammasambuddho. - One alone (and not one single ‘individual’), being 
born into the world, is born for the benefit of many people. Who is that? The Tathagata, the holy 
completely enlightened one. - Same interpretation in Kosa, IX, p. 259. 

5. The samodhanas that end the Jataka tales and by means of which the Buddha establishes the connection 
between individuals of the present story (paccuppannavatthu ) and those of the story of the past 

( atitavatthu ), these samodhanas do not constitute any confirmation of a self. ’’Perhaps you are wondering if, 
at that time and that epoch, such a one was not another than myself. Well then, no, you should not imagine 
that. Why? Because at that time and that epoch, I was indeed that one ( aham eva sa tena kdlena tena 
aamayena asdv abhuvam ).” By means of this formula, comments the Kosa, IX, p. 272, the Bhagavat tells 
us that the skandhas that constitute his ‘self actually make up part of the same series ( ekasamtdna ) as the 
skandhas that constitute the individual in question, in the way that one says: “The fire came here by 
burning” (sa evdnir dahann dgata id). 

Other canonical passages where the term atman and its synonyms have no metaphysical intent may be 
found in chapter IX of the Kosa and in the L ’enseignement du Buddha , p. 81-96, by W. Rahula. And we 
think it is wrong that good minds have seen in the Bhdrasutta and the Natumhdka “the affirmation of an 
atman distinct from the skandhas.” 

Bhdrasutta in Samyutta, III, p. 25026 (other references above, p. 215F, n. 1). - O monks, I will explain to 
you the burden ( bhdra ), the taking up of the burden ( bhdraddna ), the setting down of the burden 
(bhdraniksepana), the bearer of the burden ( bhdrahdra ). The burden is the five aggregates of attachment 
( updddnaskandha ); the taking up of the burden is the thirst that produces rebirth (trsndpaunarbhaviki ); the 
setting down of the burden is the extinction of the thirst ( trsndydh prahanam); the bearer of the burden is 
such and such an individual (pudgala ), the venerable one who bears such and such a name who is of such 
and such a family and such and such a clan, who takes such and such food, who takes part in such and such 
happiness and suffering, who lives for so and so many years, who dwells for such and such a time.” The 
Vatslputrlyas use this sutra as an excuse to speak about an ineffable pudgala. But in his Kosa, IX, p. 267, 
Vasubandhu retorts: “It is only in order to conform with worldly usage that one says: ‘This venerable one 
of such and such a name, of such and such a clan’ and the rest, in order that one may know that the pudgala 
is utterable, impermanent, without self nature... Therefore the pudgala is not an entity.” 

Natumhdkasutta and parable of theJeta Grove, S. Ill, p. 33-34; IV, p. 81-82, 128-129; Majjhima, I, p. 140, 
33-141, 19; Samyukta, T 99, no. 269, k. 10, p. 70b; no. 274, k. 11, p. 73a). - “Monks, reject that which is 
not yours (na tumhakam): form, feeling, concept, volition and consciousness are not yours, reject them and, 
doing this, you will derive benefit and happiness. But if someone came into this Jeta Grove where we are 
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and took the grass, the wood, the branches and the leaves to burn them, would you say that he takes and 
burns you? - No, Lord. - Why? - Because, Lord, these things are not ‘me’ and not ‘mine’. - In the same 
way, monks, reject what is not yours.” 

The rejection of skandhas which are not a self and not ‘mine’ does not in any way imply that one will find a 
self or ‘mine’ or that the self and ‘mine’ exist. The Mahaniddesa, II, p. 438-439 quite rightly compares the 
parable of the chariot that does not exist apart from its parts ( S. I, p. 135) and the well-known saying: Sunno 
loko attend vd attaniyena vd ( S. IV, p. 54). 

If the Buddha orders his monks to “reject the skandhas”, it is not only because they are empty of self and 
‘mine’, but perhaps also because they are empty of intrinsic nature and characteristic. Such is the opinion of 
the Traite (p. 2108F) which sees in the Buddha’s injunction to Radha ’’These skandhas, O Radha, destroy 
them, crush them, reduce them to nothing” ( S. Ill, p. 190) an affirmation of dharmasunyatd. 

In summary, for ease and conciseness of language, the Buddha did not hesitate to use the terms dtman, 
sattva, jfva, purusa, pudgala which were current in his time: ’’Those are”, he said, “names, expressions, 
phrases, popular designations which the Tathagata uses, but without being fooled by them (D. I, p. 202: 
Itimd kho Citta, lokasamanna lokaniruttiyo lokavohdrd lokapahhattiyo ydhi Tathdgato voharati 
apardmasan ).” They do not imply the existence of a permanent, stable, eternal, immutable entity; they are 
simple labels to designate conveniently a complex of impermanent, painful and impersonal samskrtas. 

To Mara who spoke to her about the self, the nun Vajira answered: “What do you mean, O Mara? That 
there is a sattva? Your doctrine is false. It is but a mass of changing formations ( sahkhdra ). Just as there 
where the parts of the chariot are assembled, the word ‘chariot’ is used, so also, there where the five 
skandhas are, it is appropriate to speak of sattva” (5.1, p. 135). 


B. The individual (pratipaurusika ) and therapeutic (pratipaksika ) point of view 

According to the Traite (p. 31-38F), the Buddha always varied his teaching according to the aspirations 
(dsaya) and needs of his listeners: to some he taught the existence of the self, to others, the non-existence of 
the self. 

Influenced by nihilistic views ( ucchedadrsti ), some of his disciples doubted that there is an afterlife, the 
reward for the good and punishment for the wicked throughout lifetimes, removing in this way any 
sanctions on morality. The Buddha therefore taught them that “wherever a self is produced (dtmabhdva), 
that is where its action ripens, and when this action is ripe it undergoes retribution in the present life, in the 
next life or in future lives (A. I, p. 134: yatth ’ assa attabhdvo nibbattati tattha tain kammam vipaccati, 
yattha tarn kammam vipaccati, tattha tassa kammassa vipdkam patisamvedeti ditth ’ eva dhamme uppajje 
apare vd ariydye). 

On the other hand, drawn to eternalistic views ( sdsvatadrsti ), others imagine that they go from existence to 
existence, that they abandon one body to take up another and undergo, from age to age, the consequences 
of their own actions. They do not endanger the norms of morality but, nonetheless, they fall into the fatal 
belief in the self ( satkdyadrsti ), the root of desire and the source of wrong views. To them the Buddha 
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explains that the mechanism of retribution functions perfectly in the absence of any agent or any 
transmigrating entity. In the Paramarthasunyatasutra (see below, p. 2136F), he states that there is action 
and retribution, but that there is no agent to reject these skandhas and to assume others. To Phalguna who 
asks him: “Then who touches ( phussati ), who feels (vedayati)!”, the Teacher answers: “I deny that anyone 
touches or that anyone feels. Your question is badly put. You should have asked me what is the condition 
(paccaya ) of touching and what is the condition of feeling, and I would have answered [that, in terms of 
dependent origination], touching has, as condition, the six internal ayatanas and that feeling has, as 
condition, touching” ( S. II, p. 13; cited by the Traite, p. 32F, 1683-84F). 

In affirming the respective existence and non-existence of the substantial self, the Buddha is obviously 
contradicting himself but, nevertheless, the two answers are valid. As the Traite will comment (p. 2102F), 
the Buddha denies the atman more often than he affirms it, for the good reason that people, moved by the 
instinct of conservation, aspire to eternal survival rather than to a total annihilation. If people had opted for 
annihilation, the Teacher would not have omitted insisting on survival. Both being true, the opposing theses 
do not, however, have the same true potential. From the HInayanist point of view at least, the Anatmavada 
holds in absolute truth (paramdrthasatya ) for the skandhas alone exist. The Atmavada itself fits into the 
category of conventional and provisional truth ( samvrtisatya ) in that it corrects the errors of the nihilists. 
Now, the Traite will tell us (p. 210IF), a useful opinion is never false. 


C. The refused questions 

The Buddha often remained silent (tusmmbhdva) on the questions under consideration here, and for him, 
this silence is an answer, a sthdpamyavyakarana, an answer by not responding (cf. p. 156F). He refuses to 
say anything not only about the existence of the atman but also about the various modalities of the latter. 

Anandasutta (5. IV, p. 400-401; Samyukta, T 99, no. 961. k. 34, p. 245b; T 100, no. 195, k. 10. p. 444c). - 
One day the wandering mendicant Vatsagotra came to the Buddha and asked: “Does the atman exist (atth ’ 
attd)?” but the Teacher remained silent; thereupon Vatsagotra asked: “Does the atman not exist ( natth ’ 
attd)T ’ and again the Buddha remained silent. The mendicant having gone, the Buddha justified his silence 
to Ananda: “If I had answered that the atman exists, I would have been siding with the etemalists 
(.sdsvatavdda ) and I would have been preventing Vatsagotra from reaching the knowledge (jndna) that the 
dharmas are without self ( Sarve dharmd andtmanah). On the other hand, if I had answered that the atman 
does not exist, I would have been siding with the nihilists ( ucchedvdda ) and poor Vatsagotra would have 
asked himself: ‘But did I not previously exist? And now I no longer exist!’ “ 

Here, and despite his reluctance, the Buddha allows us to imply that he is intimately persuaded of the non¬ 
self nature of all things. 

In regard to the modalities of this atman in the case that it would exist, the Teacher is even more careful. He 
declares the fourteen reserved points ( avydki-tavastu ), ‘difficult questions’ which his disciples always asked 
him: eternity and infinity of the world ( loka ) and of the self (atman), survival of the Tathagata (or the saint 
liberated from desire) after death, connection between the life force (jfva ) and the body (references above, 
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p. 154F seq.). Here the Buddha makes no effort to justify his silence, and the reasons that he invokes are 
not lacking. Two especially should be remembered: the first practical in nature, and the second logical in 
nature 

a. If the Buddha was silent, it is because knowledge of these things does not make for progress in the holy 
life since they are of no use to peace and enlightenment ( D. I, p. 188-189; III, p. 136; M. I, p. 431; S. II, p. 
223). 

b. Since everything is empty of ‘me’ and ‘mine’, there is no atman and, since there is no atman, it is absurd 
to wonder if it is eternal or transitory, finite or infinite, the same as the body or different from it. One does 
not go on and on about the height of the son of a sterile woman and a eunuch, on the length of the hair of a 
tortoise, on the color of a sky-flower, on the shape of the sixth finger of one’s hand, on the number of liters 
of milk produced by a cow’s horn. The author of the Traite returns to this subject a number of times (e.g., 
p. 155-158F, 423F, 913-919F) and he concludes (p. 1684F): “It is the anatman that is true”, not without 
immediately adding, like a good Madhyamikan, that one cannot grasp its characteristic. 

That said, the Buddha is perfectly aware of the outcry that his teachings were to provoke. The theory of 
dependent origination which explains, without the intervention of a substantial entity, the mechanism of 
action and retribution, is a profound truth, difficult to see, difficult to understand, pacifying, sublime, 
surpassing any dialectic, abstruse, comprehensible only to the wise (Vin., I, p. 4; Catusparisad, p. 108; 
Mahavastu, III, p. 314; Lalitavistara, p. 392). As for emptiness - if it is a question only of the self and 
‘mine’ - “the entire world is averse to it” (sarvalokavipratyanika). 

The Buddha foresaw that, in future centuries, some bhiksus would not listen to it, would not lend an ear to 
it and would not want to understand ‘the sutras expounded by the Tathagata, profound sutras, deep in 
meaning, superhuman and dealing with emptiness’ (5. II, p. 267; V, p. 407; A. I, p. 72; III, p. 107: suttantd 
tathdgatabhdsitd gamblurd gambhiratthd lokottard sunnatdpatisamyutta). 

If any prediction is realized, that one certainly was. In the early centuries of Buddhism, some schools, in 
any case, those of the Vatslputnyas and the Sammitiyas (cf. p. 43, F, n. 4) professed personalist views 
(pudgalavdda ) in such an insidious way that one wonders if they were still indeed Buddhist (cf. preliminary 
note of L. de La Vallee Poussin to chap. IX of the Kosa, p. 228). Throughout history, efforts were made to 
introduce into the holy Dharma the atman of the Upanisads and the Vedanta. Even in our times, some 
critics maintain the following reasoning: The Buddha denied that the samskrtas are a self or belong to a 
self, but he did not formally combat an atman transcending the world of contingencies. E. Frauwallner, in 
his Philosophic des Buddhismus, Berlin, 1956, expressed himself thus: Der Buddha wird nicht mude, 
immer wiederzu betonen, dass keine derfiinf Gruppen (skandha), aus denen die irdische Personlichkeit 
zusammensetzt, fur das Ich gehalten werden darf. Ihm selbst lag es zwarfern, damit das Vorhandensein 
einer Seels uberhaupt zu leugnen. 

But this argumentum ex silentio bears no weight in face of the similar dialogues, exchanges between 
Sariputra and Yamaka (S. Ill, p. 111-112), between the Buddha and Anuradha (5. IV, p. 383-384) on the 
existence of the tathagata, a word that here means not the Buddha but more generally the saint delivered 
from desire. There it is said that the tathagata is not any of the five skandhas {pupa, vedand, samjhd, 
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samskdra, vijnana), is not found in them nor elsewhere ( anyatra ), is not the group of the five skandhas and 
yet is not separate from them. In conclusion: Ettha ca te, dvuso Yamaha, ditth ’ eva dhamme saccato thetato 
tathdgato anupalabbhiyamano. 

This finale has been translated and understood differently by H. Oldenberg ( Buddha, sein Leben, 13 th ed., 
1959, p. 296: “So ist also, Freund Yamaka, schon hier in der sichtbaren Welt der Vollendete fur dich nicht 
in Wahrheit und Wesebhaftigkeit zu erfassen”, and L. de La Vallee Poussin who understands: “Done, mon 
ami, mime maintenant, tu ne percois pas le Bouddha comme existant reellement, vraiment” (Le 
bouddhisme, 3 rd ed., 1925, p. 172), or “Done, Yamaka, dans ce monde mime, le tathagata n’est pas percu, 
constate, comme vrai, reel” ( Nirvana , 1925, p. 104). Oldenberg sees in this phrase the affirmation of a 
transcendent atman, the atman of the Upanisads; de La Vallee Poussin finds in it the same negation of the 
tathagata of which one cannot say that it perishes at death for the good reason that in order to perish, it is 
necessary to exist. 

In his fine work, L ’Atman-Brahman dans le bouddhisme ancien, Paris, 1973, p. 67, K. Bhattacharya writes: 
“The controversy between Oldenberg and de La Vallee Poussin seems senseless, for it is placed on two 
distinct levels. In fact, however, the learned Indian scholar sides with Oldenberg and Frauwallner by 
adding: ‘What this text and others similar to it mean is this: ‘The atman, the Absolute, cannot be the object 
of ‘grasping’... But that which escapes ‘grasping’ is not ‘non-existent’; its objective ‘non-existence’ is, on 
the other hand, its metaphysical ‘existence’ par excellence; its ‘non-grasping’ is its ‘grasping’ par 
excellence’ “. 

But the Omniscient One knew very well what he needed to say and what he needed to be silent about, and 
one would seek in vain in the canonical sutras of exact and definitive meaning ( mtarthasutra ) any support 
for an atman both immanent and transcendent, permanent ( nitya ), stable ( dhruva ), eternal ( sdsvata ) and 
immutable (, aviparinamadharma ), whereas they endlessly say and repeat that all things without exception, 
conditioned or unconditioned, are not an atman ( sai've dhannd andtmdnah) and that the most fatal 
ignorance, whatever the forms they may borrow, is the satkayadrsti. 

Under these conditions and until proof of the contrary, it is best to stick to the recommendation of the 
Teacher: “What 1 have not declared, hold that as non-declared, and what I have declared, hold that as 
having been declared” (M. I, p. 431 : Abydkatan ca me abydkatato dhdretha, bydkatah ca me bydkatato 
dhdretha). By conforming to this golden rule and by endeavoring to realize by themselves the profound 
meaning of the teachings of the Blessed One, for over twenty-five centuries numerous bhiksus have found 
in the doctrine of non-self the pacifying of the mind and joyful hearts. On this subject, see W. Rahula, 

L ’enseignement fondamental du bouddhisme in Presence du bouddhisme, Saigon, 1959, p. 265-266; 

L ’enseignement du Buddha, Paris, 1961, p. 77-96. 

“In conclusion,” writes the author of the Traite (p. 747F), “look for the atman in heaven or on earth, inside 
(.adhydtman) or outside ( bahirdhd), in the three times (, tryadhvan ) or in the ten directions ( dasadis ), 
nowhere will you find it. Only the meeting of the twelve bases of consciousness [dvadasdyatana, i.e., the 
six sense organs and their respective objects] produces the six consciousnesses (sadvijhdna). The meeting 
of the three [trikasamnipata, or the meeting of the organs, the objects and the consciousnesses] is called 
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contact ( sparsa ). Contact produces feeling (vedana), concept (samjna), the act of intention ( cetana ) and 
other mental dharmas ( caitasikadharma ). According to the Buddhist system, it is by the power of ignorance 
(avidyd) that belief in the self ( satkayadrsti ) arises. As a result of satkayadrsti, one affirms the existence of 
the atman. This satkayadrsti is destroyed by the vision of the truth of suffering ( duhkhasatyadarsana ): the 
knowledge of the truth of suffering ( duhkhe dharmajndna ) and the consecutive knowledge of suffering 
(i duhkhe ‘nvyajndna). When satkayadrsti is destroyed, one no longer sees that there is an atman.” 

2. Dharmasunyata 


The canonical scriptures do not teach the emptiness of beings alone; occasionally they also talk about the 
emptiness of things (dharmasunyata) : dharmas are empty of self-nature ( svabhdva ) and also of 
characteristics (laksana) and are like a magic show. This long before the term existed Madhyamaka shows 
up in some sutras of the Tripitaka, in theories attributing to samadhi a complete control over things and 
especially in the philosophical interpretation given to the Middle Way ( madhyamdpratipad ). 


A. Sutra concerning the emptiness of things 

Early Buddhism considered conditioned dharmas, coming from causes, to be impermanent, painful and 
without self, but as a general rule, did not doubt their reality; it acknowledged their intrinsic nature and 
definite characteristics. Some sutras, however, seem to have wandered away from this realism and lean 
toward nihilism: they would have taught the twofold emptiness of beings and things or only the emptiness 
of things. Twice, without pretending to be complete, the Traite has tried to set up the list of them: 
Mahdsunyatdsutra, Brahmajdlasutra, Pasurasutta (p. 1079-1090F), Srenikaparivrdjakasutra, 
Dfrghanakhasutra, Sattvasutra, Kolopamasutra, and a few sutras of the Parayana and the Arthavarga(p. 
2141-2144F). The reader who is interested is referred to the indicated pages. 

Candrakrrti likewise thinks that the world deprived of reality has been taught in the sutras dealing with the 
sravaka path and gives as sample the Phenasutta ( S. Ill, p. 140-143) and the Kdtydyandvavdda (S. II, p. 
17): see Madh. avatara, p. 22 (transl. Museon, 1907, p. 271). 


B. Supremacy of samadhi 

The Path of nirvana is a path of deliverance, of detachment in regard to the threefold world, of renunciation 
of the five objects of sensory enjoyment, of the taste of the trances and absorptions felt in the material 
world, the world of form and the formless world. This detachment follows a pure wisdom ( prajna 
anasrava ) which cannot be acquired without the support of samadhi. The practices of the Path described in 
preceding chapters (chap. XXXI-XXXVIII) are samadhi insofar as they are practiced in a state of 
concentrated mind. They are aimed at detaching the mind from contingencies. The practitioner who is 
concentrated obtains a mastery of mind ( cetovasita ), a mental aptitude ( cittakarmanyate ) that makes him 
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capable of seeing things as he wishes and even of transforming them at will. The power of conviction 
(adhimuktibala ) is manifested particularly in the meditation on ugliness ( asubhabhdvana ), the four 
immeasurables ( apramana ), the eight liberations ( vimoksa ), the eight spheres of mastery ( abhivydyatana) 
and the ten spheres of totality ( krtsndyatana ). 

By the strength of twisting and kneading the object at will, the practitioner ends up by finding the 
emptiness ofmtrinsic nature ( svalaksana ), specific mark ( nimitta ), and wishlessness ( apranihita ). Those are 
the three doors of deliverance ( vimoksamukha ) opening directly onto destruction of the three poisons and 
nirvana. Having reached this stage, the ascetic sravaka practically catches up with the bodhisattva in the 
awareness of the true nature of things which is none other than the absence of nature. For all of this, see 
Traite, p. 1213-1232F. 

A disciple of the Buddha, well-known in the Pali tradition as well as the Sanskrit, without being burdened 
by preliminary considerations, had instinctively found the formula for good meditation. The 
Samthakatyayanasutra (see references above, p. 86F, n. 2) tells us that he had destroyed all notions 
whatsoever ( sarvatm sarvasamjnd) and that he meditated by not meditating on anything ( na sarvam 
sarvam iti dhydyati). And the gods congratulated him saying: “Praise to you, excellent man, for we do not 
know on what you are meditating (yasya te ndbhijdnunah kim tvam nisritya dhydyasi ).” This precursor of 
Nagaijuna, Bhavaviveka, Candrakirti and Santideva had undoubtedly found the truth by not seeing it. 


C. Interpretation of the Middle Way 

Sravakas and bodhisattvas are also in agreement on the philosophical interpretation given to the Madhyamd 
pratipad, with the difference that the latter have attributed to it an absolutely unlimited extension. 

In the Sermon at Benares (Vin. I, p. 10; M. I, p. 15-16; III, p. 231; S. IV, p. 330; V, p. 421; Catusparisad, p. 
140; Mahavastu, III, p. 331; Lalitavistara, p. 416), Sakyamuni revealed to his first disciples the Middle 
Way which “opens the eyes and the mind, which leads to rest, to knowledge, to enlightenment, to nirvana”: 
this is the noble eightfold Path. 

In the sources cited, this Path is a middle way insofar as it is equally distant from hedonism and rigorism, 
between a life of pleasure ( kdmasukhallikdnuyoga ) and a life of mortification (atmaklamathanuyoga). 

However, other canonical passages see in it a middle way insofar as it reflects, back to back, a series of 
extreme and opposing philosophical views: “By not adopting these paired groups of extremes, the 
Tathagata expounds the Dharma by means of the Middle Way” (etdv ubhdv antdv anupagamyd 
madhyamayd pratipadd tathdgato dharmam desayati). 

Here are some of the extremes to which the Buddha objects: 

1. To say “Everything exists” is one extreme, to say “Everything does not exist” is another ( sabbam atthfti 
ayam eko onto, sabbam natthiti aydm dutiyo onto): S. II, p. 17, 21-23; 76, 23-27; III, p. 135, 12-13. 

2. For the one who sees precisely with right wisdom the origin of the world, that which in the world is 
called ‘non-existence” does not exist; for the one who sees precisely with right wisdom the cessation of the 
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world, that which in the world is called ‘existence’ does not exist (lokasamudayam yathabhutam 
samyakprajhaya pasyato yd loke ndstitd sd na bhavati, lokanirodham yathabhutam samyakprajhaya 
pasyato yd loke ‘sthitd sd na bhavati ); Nidanasamyukta, p. 169 = S. II, p. 17, 10-13. 

The false view of existence, the eternalist view, is not found in the person who sees precisely, by right 
wisdom, the causal origin of formations. The false view of non-existence, the nihilist view, is not found in 
the person who sees precisely, with right wisdom, the causal cessation of the formations 
sahetusamskdrasamudayam yathabhutam samyakprajhaya pasyato yd bhavadrsti sdsvatadrsti sd na 
bhavati, sahetusamskaranirodham ca yathabhutam samyakprajhaya pasyato yd vibhavadrsti ucchedadrsti 
sdpi na bhavati ): Mahavastu, III, p. 448, 8-10. 

3. The Acelasutra has come down to us in its Pali recension (S. II, p. 19-22) and its Sanskrit recension 
(Nidanasamyukta, p. 170-178), with some differences between them. The Buddha denies that suffering - 
meaning the world of suffering - is made by oneself ( svayamkrta ) or made by another (parakrta ). Those 
who claim that it is made by oneself fall into the eternalist heresy ( sdsvatadrsti ); those who believe that it is 
made by another fall into the nihilist heresy ( ucchedadrsti ). For the same reasons, one cannot say that the 
person who acts is identical with the person who suffers (so karoti so patisamvediyati) or that the person 
who acts is other than the person who suffers ( anno karoti anno patisamvediyati)', one cannot say that 
feeling is identical with the one who feels (sd vedana so vediyati) or that feeling is other than the one who 
feels (ahhd vedana anno vedayati). Avoiding these groups of extremes, the Buddha expounds the 
dependent origination of phenomena. 

4. According to the Avijjdpaccayd (S. II, p. 61; Nidanasamyukta, p. 154, 155), to think that the living being 
is identical to the body (taj jivam tac charfram) and to think that the living being is different from the body 
(anyaj jivam anyac chariram) are two extreme views that make the religious life (brahmacaryavdsa) 
impossible. 

Avoiding all these extremes, the Buddha preaches the Dharma (particularly the pratltyasamutpada) by 
means of the Middle Way. 

It is true that in these old canonical sutras the refusal of the extremes is especially directed against belief in 
a self, but the simultaneous rejection of the asti and the ndsti, of the astitd and the ndstitd, confines the 
philosophy to a neutral position where it is impossible for it to affirm or deny what is. This is the position 
adopted by the Madhyamaka, and later (1. 43, p. 370a25-bl0), the Traite will comment that it does not go 
against any limit. To practice the Madhyama pratipad in the spirit of the Prajnaparamita is to reject all 
extremes: eternity (sdsvata) and annihilation (uccheda), suffering (duhkha) and happiness (sukha), empty 
(sunya) and real (tattva), self (atman ) and non-self (andtman), material things ( rupin ) and non-material 
things (arupin), visible (sanidarsana) and invisible (anidarsana), resistant (sapratigha) and non-resistant 
(apratigha), conditioned (samskrta) and unconditioned (sasmskrta), impure (sdsrava) and pure (andsrava), 
mundane (laukika) and supramundane (lokottara), ignorance (avidyd) and destruction of ignorance 
(avidydksaya), old age and death (jardmarana ) and cessation of old age and death (jardmarananirodha), 
existence (astitd) and non-existence (ndstitd) of things, bodhisattva and six paramitas, buddha and bodhi. 
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the six inner organs ( indriya ) and the six outer objects ( visaya ), the perfection of wisdom and the non¬ 
perfection of wisdom. - The old canonical sutras are not there yet but they are on the way. 

Why does the Tripitaka go on at length about the emptiness of beings and pass rapidly over the emptiness 
of things? In the words of the Traite , there are several reasons. First, because the Tripitaka is addressed to 
the sravakas who, being weak in their faculties, understand the first more easily than the second. The 
bodhisattvas, on the other hand, are better prepared to understand the doctrines of the Prajnaparamitas (cf. 
p. 2061F). Secondly, because beings cling especially to eternity and happiness and much less to 
impermanence and suffering. The worldly person is more attracted to the eternal happiness of the afterlife 
than to annihilation on death (p. 2102F). Thirdly and finally, for pedagogical reasons: the doctrine of the 
non-self serves as introduction to that of the emptiness of things and it is appropriate to speak of it first (p. 
2138F). 

II. EMPTINESS IN THE HINAYANIST SECTS 


The Traite (p. 106-108F), in a few lines, has summarized the history of the first centuries of Buddhism: 
“When the Buddha was in this world, the Dharma encountered no obstacles. After the Buddha died, when 
the Dharma was recited for the first time, it was still as it was at the time when the Buddha lived. One 
hundred years later, king Asoka made a grand five-yearly assembly and the great Dharma teachers debated. 
As a result of their differences, there were distinct sects ( nikdya ) each having a name, and they 
subsequently developed.” Each sect, or rather, each school explained their particular views in scholastic 
manuals ( abhidharma ) to which they attributed canonical value and in treatises ( sastra ) signed with the 
names of illustrious authors. 

Comparing the doctrines of the Sutrapitaka, recognized broadly by all the schools, to the teachings 
consigned to the Abhidharmas and the Sastras, the Traite (p. 1095F) comments as follows: “Whoever has 
not grasped the Prajnaparamita system [will come up against innumerable contradictions]: if he tackles the 
teaching of the Abhidharma, he falls into realism; if he tackles the teaching of emptiness, he falls into 
nihilism; if he tackles the teaching of the Pitaka (= Sutrapitaka), he falls [sometimes] into realism and 
[sometimes] into nihilssm.” 

Although this comment concerns especially the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma, it also has a more general 
range. As we have seen in the preceding section, the canonical sutras teach mainly the sattvasunyata, but 
sometimes also the dharmasunyata, and those who read them fall sometimes into realism and sometimes 
into nihilism. Generally - there are some exceptions - the Abhidharmas insist on sattvasunyata, but remain 
silent on dharmasunyata; thus they risk their readers falling into realism. The Mahayanasutras that teach 
both the sattva- and the dharmasunyata are difficult to inteipret, and a superficial exegesis frequently ends 
up in nihilism. 

In regard to the problem of emptiness, the HInayanist sects, traditionally eighteen in number, may be 
divided into three classes: the personalists, the realists and the nominalists. 
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1. The Personalists (pudgalavadin ). 


Among the sects believing in the individual, in the person, the best known is that of the Vatslputriya- 
Salmittrya. We know their theories roughly by the criticisms their adversaries addressed to them and from 
an original work, the SammitTyanikayasastra, translated into Chinese (T 1649). Other authentic sources, 
notably the Karikas, have been found by G. Tucci and are presently being studied. 

The sect accepts a pudgala, i.e., an individual, a person, acknowledging, nevertheless, that it is neither 
identical with nor different from the skandhas. It is not identical with the skandhas for it would be 
condemned to annihilation ( uccheda ); it is not other than the skandhas for it would be eternal ( sdsvata ) and 
thus unconditioned ( asamskrta ). It behaves towards the elements like fire in regard to fuel: fire is not 
identical with the fuel for “that which is being consumed” would be confused with “that which is 
consuming”; it is not different from the fuel for the fuel would not be hot (Kosa, IX, p. 234). For the sect, 
the pudgala is the only dharma to transmigrate ( samkramati ) from this world to the other world: at death, it 
abandons the skandhas of the present existence to assume those of the future existence and, at the cessation 
of its transmigration, it remains in a nirvana of which we cannot say that it does not truly exist. 

These theories provoked a lively reaction in the orthodox circles and one wonders if the Pudgalavadins 
were still Buddhists (cf. Kosa, preliminary note to chap. IX, p. 228). At any rate, the notion of emptiness, 
whether that of beings or that of things, remained foreign to them. 

The Traite makes some allusions to the VatsTputrlyas (p. 43F, 112F, 424F, 616F) and attests the existence 
of a Vatsiputriyabhidharma (p. 43F, 424F). 

2. The Realists. - 

The epithet renders only imperfectly the basic doctrinal position adopted both by the Theravadins of 
Ceylon and the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika of the Indian continent. Worried about rendering faithfully and 
clearly the mind of the Buddha, the two schools have elaborated, in parallel but independently of each 
other, a scholasticism voluminous in size. For the record, we may cite, on the Theravadin side, the seven 
books of the Abhidhamma and the Pali Visuddhimagga; on the Sarvastivadin side, the Satpadabhidharma 
gathering six works around the Jnanaprasthana of Katyayanlputra and the Mahdvibhdsd of the Kashmirian 
arhats. E. Frauwa11ner’s Tb/t iclharma-Stuclien (see WZKSA, VII (1963), p. 20-36; VIII (1964), p. 59-99; 
XV (1971, p.69-102; 103-121; XVI (1972), p. 95-152); XVII (1973), p. 97-121) has thrown new light on 
this literature. 

The two schools may be described as realists because, while rejecting the existence of an eternal and 
immutable atman, they recognize a certain reality in dharmas. In a word, they combine skandhamatravada, 
the affirmation of the existence of the five skandhas only (as well as the asamskrta), with nairatmyavada, 
the negation of the person. 
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The author of the Traite seems to be unaware of the existence of the Theravadins of Ceylon; by contrast, he 
has at his fingertips the works of the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasikas to which he often refers (see, e.g., p. 109- 
11 OF, 1 IF, 245F, 285F, 424F, 614F, 786F, 787F, 1697F, 1715F, etc.). He was broadly dependent on this 
school; one could say that it is to it that he addresses his work. Here we must say a few words about this. 

To begin with, the Sarvastivadins distinguish two classes of things: i) those that exist by designation only 
(prajnaptisat ), truly conventional ( samvrtisatya ), and ii) those that really exist ( dravyasat, vastusat ), truly 
absolute (paramdrthasatya ): cf. Kosa, II, p. 186, 214. 

The first are names only serving, out of convention, to designate groups, groups that are valid only insofar 
as their parts are not in turn subdivisible. Thus an army is reduced to the soldiers that compose it, a forest to 
its trees, cloth to its threads. The chariot does not in itself exist, merely as a designation of the parts that 
enter into its manufacture: caisson, shaft, wheels, etc. In the same way, the atman, the soul, the self, is a 
simple label applied to the groupings of skandhas, ayatanas or dhatus; there is no substantial entity there, no 
one to be, to act or to feel. 

Nevertheless there do exist - and it is in this that the Sarvastivadins show themselves as realists - simple 
facts, recalcitrant to analysis, which truly exist, brief though their duration may be, with a specific intrinsic 
nature or character ( svabhdva = svalaksana) and some general characteristics ( samanyalaksana ). These 
are, for example, the atom of color which cannot be broken, feeling, concept, mental activity and 
consciousness, each of which forms in itself an indivisible entity. 

The Sarvastivadins have carefully analyzed these realities and, without necessarily forgetting the 
classification already proposed by the canonical scriptures, have drawn up a new list, the Pancavastuka. 

The dharmas are sixty-six in number and are divided into five classes: 

a. the three asamskrtas or unconditioned: space (akasa) which does not obstruct matter and is not 
obstructed by it; the two kinds of nirvana: the cessation of suffering by means of the awareness 
(pratisamkhyanirodha) that consists of the understanding of the truths and the disjunction from impure 
dharmas; the cessation of suffering not due to the awareness ( apratisamkhyanirodha ) that consists of the 
absolute prevention of the arising of future dharmas. 

The dharmas that follow in the list are sixty-two in number and are all samskrta, conditioned or the results 
of causes. They are divided into four groups: 

b. the 11 rupa, material dharmas, namely: the 5 indriya, sense organs, the 6 visaya, objects, and avijnapti. 

c. the citta, also called manas, mind, or vijndna, consciousness. It is pure and simple awareness, without 
any content. 

d. the 46 caitta, mental or psychic factors, concomitant with the mind and cooperating with it. 

e. the 14 cittaviprayuktasamskara, dissociated from the mind which are neither matter nor mind. Among 
these are the four ‘characteristics of conditioned dharmas’ ( samskrtalaksana ): birth ( jdti ), old age {jam), 
duration ( sthiti ) and impermanence {anityatd), by virtue of which conditioned dharmas arise, endure for a 
brief instant, decay and disappear. 
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Like the skandhas, ayatanas and dhatus listed by the canonical sutras, the 72 samskrtadharmas of the 
Sarvastivadins make up the whole lot (sarvam), suffering ( duhkha ), the world ( loka ) of suffering. Causes 
and caused, impermanent, painful, empty of‘me’ and ‘mine’, they form a series ( samtdna ) that 
transmigrates through the existences of the three times, is defiled or is purified due to the delusions and 
passions ( klesa ), as a result of actions ( kannan ). These dharmas are true, but under the action of their 
general characteristics, the characteristis of the conditioned, their manifestation last only a very short time, 
so short that they perish there where they are bom, which renders movement impossible.. 

By acknowledging a true nature and true characteristics in dharmas, the Sarvastivadins show themselves to 
be realists; by limiting their duration to a strict minimum and refusing to them any atman worthy of the 
name, they lapse into phenomenalism and thus endanger their own system. 


The Sarvastivadins were to be attacked head on by one of their subsects, that of the Sautrantikas, so called 
because they rejected the Abhidharmas and recognized no other authority than the canonical sutras. Their 
most qualified spokesperson was Vasubandhu, the author of the Abhidharmakosa, who lived, according to 
E. Frauwallner, between 400 and 480 AD. He was certainly later than the author of the Traite , but, although 
the latter makes no mention of the Kosa, he was perfectly aware of the Sautrantika doctrines, even if this 
was only by consulting the Mahavibhasa. In the criticisms that he raises against the Sarvastivadins, in 
regard to, for example, the three times (p. 1690-1694F), he meets and uses the Sautrantika argumentation. 
However, in the actual state of the information, it is not possible to know with any certitude who was the 
borrower and who was the lender. 

Be that as it may, without lapsing into eternalism or nihilism, the Sautrantikas seriously gave the realism of 
the Sarvastivadins a heavy pounding. The latter, as their name indicates, based their system on the 
existence of the dharmas of the three times, past, present and future “because the Bhagavat said, it, because 
the mental consciousness proceeds from the organ and the object and because the past bears a fruit.” The 
Sautrantikas reject any temporal distinction “because if past and future things really exist, the dharmas 
coming from causes (samskrta) would always exist and would thus be eternal. And yet scripture and 
reasoning declare that they are impermanent.” On this subject, see Kosa, V, p. 50-65, and Documents 
d’Abhidharma, published by L. de La Vallee Poussin in MCB, V, 1936-1937, p. 7-158. 

In addition, the Sautrantkas noticeably reduced the list of 75 dharmas recognized as real by the 
Sarvastivadins. For them, the three asamskrtas are false, for space (dkdsd) is the simple absence of matter, 
and nirvana is, after the destruction of the passions and the dharmas of existence, the absence of their 
renewal. Nirvana is the culmination, negative and unreal, of a dependent origination which was positive 
and real; it is a pascad abhdva, non-existence following after existence, a nirodha, none other than 
cessation (Kosa, II, p. 282-284). - The Sautrantikas accept the non-existence of the mind, but reject the 
caittas completely or partially (Kosa, II, p. 150, n.). - Finally they consider the 14 dissociated dharmas 
(viprayuktasamskdra) as purely inventions of the mind. In particular, birth, duration, old age and 
impermanence of the conditioned dharmas are not things in themselves, distinct from the dharmas that arise 
and that perish, but simple modifications of the series which begins, is prolonged, is modified and perishes 
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(Kosa, II, p. 226-238). Destruction is spontaneous (akasmika): the dharma perishes incessantly by itself, is 
incessantly reborn from itself under normal conditions. The dharma-cause produces the dharma-effect in 
the same way that one balance-pan rises when the other descends (Kosa, IV, p. 4-8). 

Thus, not content with eliminating a number of dharmas, the Sautrantikas reduced the duration of those that 
it wanted to spare practically to zero. The dharmas are instantaneous ( ksanika ), for it is in their nature to 
perish as soon as they are born. 

In order to bring about these somber cuts in the Sarvastivadin forest, the Sautrantikas claimed to follow, 
among other sources, a sutra where the Buddha said: “Here, O monks, are five things that are only names, 
designations, conventions, manners of speaking, namely: the past, the future, space, nirvana and pudgala” 
(cf. Madh. vrtti, p. 389; Kosa, IV, p. 5, n. 2). However, their nominalism was not complete, for by 
maintaining a number, however restricted, of real entities like riipa and citta, and above all, by accepting 
the mechanism of dependent origination as the nature of things, these relentless critics remain ‘realists’ on 
the philosophical level. 

3. The Nominalists 


- In terms of the old canonical sutras, the group of the samskrtadharmas limited by the five skandhas, the 
twelve ayatanas, the twelve dhatus constituted a reality called sarvam, the all (S. IV, p. 15), loka , the world 
(5. IV, p. 52, 54) or, as well, duhkha, suffering ( S. IV, p. 28). It is on this realist basis that the 
Sarvastivadins and the Sautrantikas elaborated their respective theories. In contrast, a Hinayanist sect 
derived from the Mahasamghikas saw in the skandhas, the ayatanas and the dhatus simple nominal beings 
only, without the least reality. The practitioners of this sect were designated by the name Prajnaptivadins, 
i.e., ‘Nominalists’. 

In his syllabus of the sects, th e Samayabhedaoparacanacab-a (transl. Hiuan-tsang, T 2013, p. 16al7-18), 
the historian Vasumitra, who lived in the 4 th century after the Nirvana, attributes the following three theses 
to the Prajnaptivadins: 1) duhkha is not the skandhas; 2) the twelve ayatanas are not really true; 3) the 
samskaras that combine in interdependence and succession are metaphorically (prajnapyante) called 
duhkha .” To express onself thus is to deny any reality to conditioned things and their dependent 
origination; it is complete Madhyamaka. 

Moreover, the Prajnaptivadins had inaugurated the Stinyavada by drawing up a list of ten emptinesses. In 
the Mahavibhasa, T 1545, k. 104, p. 540a20, we read: “The Prajnaptivadins (Che-cho-louen) say that there 
are many sunyatas: 1) adhydtma-s., 2) bahirdha-s., 3) adhyatmabahirdha-s ., 4) samskrta-s., 5) asamskrta-s, 
6) atyanta-s., 7) prakrti-s., 8) apravrtti-s ., 9) paramdrtha-s. 10) sunyatd-s. These ten types of sunyata are 
examined in other places (cf. Vibhasa, T 1545,k. 8, p. 37al2-15; T 1546, k. 4, p. 27al7-19). Why 
distinguish so many emptinesses? Because their practice serves as antidote {pratipaksa ) to twenty kinds of 
belief in personality, [in vimsatisikharasamudgata satkdyadrstisaila], These twenty kinds of belief in the 
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person, roots of all the passions ( sarvaklesamula ), persist in samsara and do not end up in nirvana: they are 
serious faults and this is why the emptinesses which are their close counteragents are often spoken of.” 

Were the Prajnaptivadins the inventors of these ten sunyatas or were they borrowed from the Mahayanists? 
These are questions that cannot be answered at the moment because of the absence of any information. But 
it will be noted that in the opinion of the Vibhasa, the ten sunyatas of the Prajnaptivadins were directed 
solely against belief in the atman whereas they perhaps also countered the reality of things. 

Be that as it may, and as the Traite would have it, it should be recognized that, taken altogether, the study 
of the Abhidharmas and the Hmayanist sastras leads to a qualified realism rather than a complete nihilism. 


III. EMPTINESS ACCORDING TO THE MADHYAMAKA 


As we have just seen, the early schools of the Theravadins and the Sarvastivadins thought to interpret the 
canonical doctrines correctly by comparing the dharmas that exist only as designation ( prajnaptisat, 
namamatra), such as an army, a forest, the pitcher, the atman, with a series of dharmas that exist in reality 
(dravyasat, vastusat) some of which, the samskrtas, arise due to causes and others, the asamskrtas, are 
uncaused. 

l.The canonical sutras established three lists of samskrtas each covering the same grouping: the five 
skandhas, the twelve ayatanas and the eighteen dhatus. While keeping these classifications, the Theravadins 
put next to them a list of 81 samskrtadharmas (plus 1 asamskrta), and the Sarvastivadins, a list of 72 
samskrtadharmas (plus 3 asamskrtas): see H. von Glasenapp, Die Philosophie der Inder, Stuttgart, 1949, p. 
330 and 334. 

The samskrtas (also called samskaras) are characterized by three or four samskrtalaksanas: arising 
(w tpdda), disappearance (vyaya) and duration-change ( sthityanyathdtva ). 

Although they do not exist in themselves, they are real ( dravyasat, vastusat) insofar as they have a intrinsic 
nature or their own character ( svabhdva = svalaksana : Kosa, VI, p. 159) and general characteristics 
(sdmdnyalaksana ): they are impermanent ( anitya ), painful ( duhkha ), empty (sunya) and non-self 
( anatman ). 

Basing themselves on the great majority of canonical sutras, the Theravadins and the Sarvastivadins, in 
their Abhidharmas, profess the non-self (nairatmya), the emptiness of the being or the person 
(sattvasunyatd, pudgalasunyatd). By self (atman) is meant a permanent ( nitya ), stable ( dhruva ), eternal 
(sdsvata) and immutable ( aviparinamadharman ) entity. Now the samskrtas (skandhas, ayatanas or dhatus) 
are impermanent, precarious, of very brief not to say instantaneous duration, and show perpetual changing 
in their own nature and their characteristics. Therefore they are not a self, do not belong to a self: they are 
‘empty of me and mine’ ( sunya dtmand cdtmfyena ca). 

Being causes and coming from causes and conditions ( hetupratyayasamutpanna ), these samskrtas are 
carried away in the round of a samsara that has had no beginning. The skandhas forming series appear and 
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disappear from moment to moment according to the immutable process of the ‘twelve-membered 
dependent origination’ ( dvddasdhgapratftyasamutpdda ) going from ignorance to old age-death: “This 
being, that is; from the production of this, that is produced, i.e., the formations have as condition ignorance, 
old age and death has as condition birth, and so this is the origin of the entire great mass of suffering. 
Conversely, this not being, that is not; by the destruction of this, that is destroyed, i.e., from the destruction 
of ignorance there results the destruction of the formations, from the destruction of birth results the 
destruction of old age and death, and such is the destruction of the entire great mass of suffering.” The 
arising and perishing skandhas are present in each of the twelve stages of the pratltyasamutpada, for, as the 
Kosa, III, p. 60 and 66 comments, the series of the skandhas that develops in the existences is the twelve- 
membered pratltyasamutpada and its members are called by the name of the dharma that is the most 
important therein. 

The pratltyasamutpada makes up the true nature ( dhannata ) of conditioned dharmas: “Whether the 
Tathagatas appear or whether the Tathagatas do not appear, this dharma-nature of the dharmas ( dhanndndm 
dhannata) remains stable” (references in Traite, p. 157F; add Nidanasamyukta, p. 148, 164). 

2. In contrast to the samskrtas there are the asamskrtas or unconditioned. The canonical texts and the 
Abhidharmas of the Theravadins know only one, namely, nirvana; the Sarvastivadins have three, namely, 
space (dkasa) and the two ‘types’ of nirvana. Differing from the samskrtas, they are without birth, without 
disappearance and without duration-change (A. I, p. 152) and completely escape the law of 
pratltyasamutpada. One would like to think that nirvana is an abode of eternal bliss, but it is in no way an 
atman. In the words of the third seal of the Dharma, all dharmas, samskrta as well as asamskrta, are non¬ 
self ( andtmdnah sarvadharmah) and, what is more, there is no one to enter into nirvana. 

The Sarvastivadin scholasticism is a grandiose but fragile edifice. We saw above how it was attacked head 
on by the Sautrantikas. The last blow was delivered by the Mahayanists, particularly the Madhyamikas. 

The author of the Traite has, to a great extent, contributed to this work of demolition by taking his 
inspiration from some canonical sutras that profess the twofold emptiness, from a number of 
Mahayanasutras among which are primarily the Prajnaparamitasutras, and finally from the philosophical 
sastras of the Madhyamaka school, signed by the great names of Nagarjuna, Aryadeva and Rahulabhadra. 
Here I [Lamotte] will try to summarize his position with the aid of the works of L. de La Vallee Poussin, R 
Grousset, E. Conze and J. May which have been especially useful to me. In the pages that follow, the 
abbreviations used are: 

P. = Pancavimsatisahasrika; .S'. = Satasahasrika; Madh. kdr. = Madhyamakakarika by Nagarjuna; Madh. 
vrtti = Prasannapada by Candraklrti; Madh. av. = Madhyamakavatara also by Candraklrti. 

In the search for the Mystery, the Thomist scholasticism uses the triple method of negation ( via negationis), 
of causality ( via causalitatis) and of transcendence ( via eminentiae ); the Madhyamika scholasticism resorts 
to the first, evades the second and substitutes for the third a cautious silence (via silentii). 
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The system rests on the distinction between the two truths: z) the conventional truth or truth of worldly 
convention ( samvrtisatya ) marred by realism, pluralism and determinism and built up on ignorance alone; 
ii) the absolute truth (paramdrthasatya ) which, while rejecting realism, keeps itself from falling into 
nihilism and thus takes a Middle Way ( madhyamd pratipad) between negation and affirmation, a path 
leading to he stopping of the mind and of speech. - See Madh. vrtti, p. 491-499 (J. May, CandrakTrti, p. 
224-234); Traite, p. 27F, 1091F, 1101F, 1379F, etc. 

1. Rejection of realism 


Capable of being envisaged under various aspects, the doctrine of emptiness is applied to all dharmas 
(sarvadharmasunyata) without exception ( atyantasunyatd). Dharmas are empty of intrinsic nature 
(svabhavasunyata), essence ( prakrtisunyata) and specific nature (svalaksanasunyatd). They are also 
without general characteristics and elude causality. They do not truly exist: they are merely designations 
(prajnapti ), simple names ( ndmamdtra ). No longer are there distinctions between inner dharmas 
(adhyatmasunyata), outer dharmas (bahirdhdsunyatd) and both inner and outer dharmas 
(adhydtmabahirdhasunyatd), or between conditioned dharmas ( samskrtasunyata) and unconditioned 
dharmas (asamskrtadharmasunyata). 

Without pretending to be complete, the S. (p. 930-936) attempts to draw up the list of empty dharmas. 
Everything imagined by worldly persons (prthagjana) or by the saints (diya) appears in it: the five 
skandhas, the twelve ayatanas, the eighteen dhatus, the twelve angas of the pratltyasamutpada, the six 
paramitas, the eighteen sunyatas, the thirty-seven bodhipaksikadharmas and other dharmas supplementary 
to the Path (4 diyasatyas, 4 dhydnas, 4 apramanas, 4 arupyasamapattis, 8 vimoksas, 9 
anupurvasamapattis, 3 vimoksamukhas, 6 abhijnas, 112 samddhis, 43 dharammukhas), finally, all the 
Buddhadharmas (10 tathdgatabalas, 4 vaisaradyas, 4 pratisamvids, mahamaitri, mcihakaruna, 18 
dvenikabuddhadharmas)'. in brief, all possible and imaginable dharmas, from rupa up to the 
sarvakdrajnatd of the Buddhas. 

It is to be noted that the eighteen sunyatas appear in the list. It is that they perform no action, and each time 
the sutra adds: “It is not by means of the thing’s emptiness that this thing is empty; the thing itself is 
emptiness, the very emptiness is the thing (e.g., na rupasunyataya rupam sunyam rupam eva sunyatd 
sunyataiva rupam). 

If one examines this universal emptiness, the following deductions are reached: 

1) The samskrtas are empty of intrinsic nature ( svabhdva ), essence (prakrti ) or self-character ( svalaksana ). 
Matter is devoid of materiality and all the rest in keeping (P.. p. 128, ii; S. p. 554, 6: rupam rupena 
sunyam). Matter is devoid of the character of matter (/'., p. 137, 12; S., p. 653, 11: rupam virahitam 
rupalaksanena). The bodhisattva should consider all these dharmas as empty of essence (P., 132, 23; S., p. 
613, 5: bodhisattvenaprakrtisunyah sarvadharmahpratyaveksitavybh). 
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If the intrinsic nature of dharmas were a real self-nature, a being in itself, it would be innate ( nija ), non¬ 
artificial ( akrtrima ), independent of other (pardnapeksa ), permanent ( nitya ) and immutable 
(i aviparinamadhrman ) (Madh. kdra., XIII, 1-3; Madh, vrtti, p. 262-263). But the nature of dharmas seemed 
to be caused, manufactured, subject to conditions, permanent and changing. Thus water is cold, but if it is 
put near a pot of hot coals, it becomes hot and takes on the nature of the fire; once the embers are cold, it 
becomes cold ( Traite , p. 2112F). Therefore the intrinsic nature of dharmas is a non-nature: the intrisnic 
nature of rupa is a non-nature ( P ., p. 137, 2-3; S. p. 664, 17: abhdvo rupasya svabhdvah) and it is the same 
for all the skandhas, dhatus, ayatanas, pratltyasamutpada, up to and including the pinnacle of the truth 
( bhutakoti ) which is empty of the nature of bhutakoti (P., p. 137, 9-11). 

2) The samskrtas, empty of nature and self characteristics, are likewise devoid of general characteristics 
( samanyalaksana ), impermanence, etc., because applied to natures that are not so, these general 
characteristics are without substratum. It would be futile to try to find impermanence ( anityatd), suffering 
(i duhkhata), non-self (andtmatd), calm (santatd), emptiness ( sunyatd), absence of marks ( animitta ), 
insignificance ( apranihitata) and isolation ( viviktatd) in them. Therefore the impermanence of rupa is 
empty of the impermanence of rupa , and it is the same for all the general characteristics applied to the 
skandhas ( P ., p. 131, 5-132, 2; S., p. 568, 8-580-16: rupdnityatd anityatasvabhavena sunya, etc., etc.). 
Dharmas have but one characteristic: the absence of characteristics ( P ., p. 164, 225, 244, 258, 261, 262: 
ekalaksandyadutalakusanah; Traite, p. 1376F, 1382F, 1694F, 1703F, etc.). 

3) The samskrtas are the result of causes ( pratvtyasamutpanna ) only in apparent truth. They are dharmas 
empty of self existence and of characteristics that arise from dharmas empty of self existence and of 
characteristics (Pratityasamutpddahrdayakdrikd, no. 4, cited in Panjika, p. 355, 14; 532, 5: sunebhya eva 
sunya dlmrmdhprabhavanti dharmebhyah ). 

The early sources (Samyutta, II, p. 25; Nidanasamyukta, p. 147-149; Anguttara, I, p. 286) considered as 
‘dharma-nature of the dharmas’ the twelve-membered pratltysamutpada controlling the production and 
destruction of the samskrtas throughout the cycle of existence (samsara). This dharma-nature of the 
dharmas they called dhdtu, dhammatthitata, dhammaniydmatd, idappacayatd (Pali listing); dharmatd 
dharmasthititd, dharmaniydmatd, dharmayathdthatd, avitathatd, ananyathd, bhutakoti, satyatd, tattvd 
yathdtathatd, avipaitatd, aviparydsatathatd, idampratyayatd (Sanskrit listing), but we should not be 
impressed by the accumulation of these abstract nouns. 

Actually: “That which arises from conditions is in fact unborn; there is no real production for it. That which 
depends on conditions is declared to be empty. He who knows emptiness is not fooled.” (Madh. vrtti, p. 

239, 491, 500, 504; Panjika, p. 355: yah pratyayair jdyati sa hy ajdto, na tasya utpddu sabhdbato ‘eti; yah 
pratyayddhum sa sunya ukto, yah sunyatdm jdnati so ‘pramattah). 

A dependent production which, if one may say so, functions in emptiness, is not that. It is inefficacious in 
itself and in its twelve members ( ahga ). In fact, ignorance is empty of ignorance and so on up to old age 
and death, empty in turn of old age and death (P. , p. 129, 17-130, 2; S., p. 558, 19-559, 22: avidyd 
avidydtvena sunya... ydvajparamdrananam jdramaranatvena sunyam). And this alleged ‘dharma nature of 
dharmas’, that is called tatlmtd, dharmatd, dharmadhdtu, dharmaniyamtatd, bhutakoti, etc., is likewise 
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empty of intrinsic nature (P., p. 132, 3-8; S., 580, 17-582, 3), does not exist and is not perceived ( na vidyate 
nopalabhyate : P., p. 136, 7; S., p. 580, 17-582, 3). 

Nagarjuna also said: “Dependent production we call emptiness; it is a metaphorical designation; it is the 
Middle Way” ( Madh. kdr ., XXIV, 18: Yah pratftyasamutpddah sunyatam tdm pracaksmahe; sdprajfiaptir 
updddya pratipat saiva madhyamd. - Cf. J. May, Candraldrti, p. 237 and note 840). Homage to the 
Teacher “who has taught that the pratltyasamutpada is without destruction ( anirodha ), without production 
(. anutpdda ), without interruption ( anuccheda ), without permanence ( asdsvata ), without identity 
(i anekdrtha ), without multiplicity ( andndrtha ), without coming ( andgama ), without going ( anirgama )” 
(Madh. vrtti, p. 3, 11). Those are the “eight non’s” of Nagarjuna which the Traite cites twice (p. 326F, 
1638F); for its author, to teach the pratltyasamutpada conclusively is to reject the whole system for the 
experience only of the true nature that underlies it, namely, the absence of nature (p. 35 IF). 

Pratltyasamutpada being empty, samsara, or the succession of births and deaths due to impassioned actions, 
has never begun. By that very fact, nirvana, which marks the cessation of samsara, is acquired at any time. 
Being the interruption of a process that has never begun, nirvana is devoid of the nature of nirvana. “There 
is the emptiness of the absolute. The absolute is nirvana and this nirvana is empty of nirvana” ( P ., p. 196, 9; 
.S'., p. 1408, 20-21; Paramarthasunyata;paramartha ucyate nirvanam, tac ca nirvanena sunyam). Meeting 
in emptiness, samsara and nirvana are identical: there is not the slightest difference between samsara and 
nirvana (Madh. kdra., XXV, 19; Traite, p. 1142F: Na samsdrasya nirvdndt kimcid asti visesanam). 

4) Devoid of the characteristics of samskrta (production, duration and destruction), would not the 
samskrtadharmas actually be asamskrtas, defined precisely by the absence of these same characteristics? 
Without a doubt, but as we have just seen, the samskrtas are simple designations (prajhaptisat ) and, by 
virtue of the solidarity of opposites ( pratidvandvisddharmya ), wherever a given fact does not exist, its 
contrary does not exist either (Madh. vrtti, p. 287, 15). But the samskrtas, without production, duration and 
destruction, do not exist. Therefore their opposite, the asamskrtas, do not exist either (Madh. kdr., VII, 33; 
Traite, p. 2080F). 

5) In conclusion, conditioned or unconditioned, dharmas do not exist and are not perceived (P., p. 135, 20; 
S., p. 642: dharmd na vidyante nopalabhyante ); they are unborn and without beginning (P., p. 137, 19-138, 
1;5., p. 675, 5: ajdtd anirydtah sarvadharmdh); they are in fact pacified from the very beginning, 
unproduced and nirvanized in essence (Ratnameghasutra, cited in Madh. vrtti, p. 225, 9: ddisantd hy 
anutpannah prah'tyaiva ca nirvrtah). 

Candraklrti has summarized fully the Madhyamika attitude in regard to dharmas and, since his final word 
scandalizes some of our thinkers, it must be cited here in the original text (Madh. vrtti, p. 265, 6-8) and in 
the translation given to it by L. de La Vallee Poussin (Madhyamaka, p. 41): 

Akrtrimah svabhdvo hi nirapeksah ca iti vyavasthapayambabhuvur dcdiyd iti vijneyam. Sa caisa bhdvdndm 
anutpdddtmakah svabhdvo ‘kimcittvendbhdvamdtratvdd asvabhdva eveti kytvd bhdvasvabhdva iti vijneyam. 
- “This intrinsic nature the Teacher has defined as non-artifical, independent (or absolute). This intrinsic 
nature of things consists of their non-production; being none other than what is ( akimcittvena ), being 
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merely non-existence ( abhavamatra ), it is a non-self nature ( asvabhava ); therefore the intrisic nature of 
dharmas is not ( ndsti bhdvasvabhdvah). ” (transl. L. de La Vallee Poussin, l.c.). 

Whether one speaks of it in positive or negative terms does not change anything. The Prajnas call it non¬ 
arising ( anutpdda ), non-destruction ( anirodha ), non-defilement ( asamklesa ), non-purification 
(avyavaddna ), non-manifestation ( aprddurbhdva ), non-grasping ( anupalambha ), non-accomplishment 
(i anabhisamskara ), but also purity ( visuddhi ): cf. P.. p. 146, 19-20; S., p. 842, 12-14. 

The Traite prefers to designate it by the name of dharmata, a term which Kumarajiva usually renders by 
the characters tshou-fa-che-siang, ‘true nature of dharmas’, but this true nature has as its sole nature the 
absence of characteristics. 

As we have seen in the preceding chapters, the highest aspiration of the bodhisattvas is to accede to the 
knowledge of non-production ( anutpddajiidna ) or, according to the time-honored expression, to 
anutpattikadhannciksdnti , the conviction that dharmas do not arise, a conviction definitively acquired 
( pratilabdha ) in the eighth bhumi. By means of it and without either effort or change in the mind 
(cittdnubhoga), the bodhisattva cognizes the true nature of dharmas (cf. above, p. 1788F). 

2. Rejection of nihilism 


Opponents of realism, the Madhyamikas are also resistant to nihilism. Thus they are separated from the 
radical negativism of the Nastikas and the semi-negativism of the Theravadins and the Sarvastivadins. 

The Nastika is a heretic who denies production due to causes, falls into the pit of wrong view par 
excellence ( mithyddrsti ), the negation of the life to come, of cause and fruit, of action and retribution. He 
breaks the roots of good ( kusalamula ) that are innate in everyone and by virtue of which we are able to do 
good and avoid evil (Kosa, IV, p. 170). Thus he turns his back on nirvana and is infallibly reborn in the 
hells (cf. L. de La Vallee Poussin, Madhyamaka, p. 25; Traite, p. 1091-1092F). 

The Theravadin and, more so, the Sarvastivadin who ‘professes the existence of everything’, acknowledge 
a reality and an ephemeral causality in the samskrtadharmas, but deny to them a substantial self and 
proclaim them to be empty of ‘me’ and ‘mine’. They grasp an empty aspect in these dharmas (Kosa, VII, p. 
31). They profess a qualified nihilism, but a nihilism just the same. 

The Madhyamikas want nothing to do with it. Rejecting respectively the views of existence and non¬ 
existence, they halt any subject of preaching and make negation and affirmation both impossible. The 
predicate assumes a subject and, in the absence of a subject, it loses any meaning. This is why the 
Madhyamikas do not grasp, are unable to seize any part whatsoever of a characteristic mark ( nimitta ), 
empty or real ( Traite, p.l093F). 

In hi.? Madh. kdr., V, 8, Nagarjuna says: “The fools who see the existence ( astitva ) and the non-existence 
(ndstitva) of essences do not see the beneficial pacification of the empirical world ( drastavyopasamam 
sivam ).” And Candraklrti, in his Madh. vrtti (p. 135-136) rests this karika on a citation of the 
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Samadhirajasutra: To say “it is”, to say “it is not”, those are both extremes (anta). “Pure” ( suddhin ) and 
“impure” (, asuddhin ) are also extremes. This is why, having sidestepped the two extremes, the wise man 
keeps his place at the middle ( madhya ). “It is” and “it is not” give rise to controversy ( vivada); “pure” and 
“impure” also give rise to controversy. When there is controversy, suffering ( duhkha ) is not appeased; 
beyond controversy, suffering ceases. 

By prohibiting affirmation, negation and prevarication, the Madhyamikas establish themselves on neutral 
ground where nobody can attack them. 

3. Emptiness and the Middle Way 


Prajnapamarita is the non-grasping and the non-rejection of all dharmas (P., p. 135, 2: yah 
sarvadharmanam aparigraho ‘nutsargah sd prajhdpdramitd). In the same perspective, the sunyata that 
avoids the extremes of existence and non-existence is the rejection of all wrong views (Kasyapaparivarta, § 
65: sarvadrstikrtdndm hi sunyata nihsaranam. - Madh. kdr., XIII, 8: sunyata sarvadrstmam proktd 
nihsaranam jinaih). 

It is a tool by means of which the mind is purified, but a tool that must be used with care and rejected as 
soon as it has fulfilled its purpose, like the raft after the river has been crossed ( Traite , p. 64F), a medicine 
after the cure (ibid., p. 1227F, 2066F), a magic spell after the miracle (Madh. kdr., XXIV, 11). 

“But the comparison that the Madhyamaka prefers, inherited from the Majjhima (I, p. 134), is the 
comparison of the snake ( alagarda ) that carries miraculous gems on its crest. The gems will make the 
fortune of the person who ‘captures’ the snake poperly, but the snake fatally stings the person who 
‘captures’ it improperly” (L. de La Vallee Poussin, Madhyamaka, p. 32, summarizing the Madh. vrtti, p. 
497). 

One captures sunyata improperly and is stung by the snake when one posits an emptiness in itself. The 
emptiness which is the means of escaping from wrong views does not posit an absolute that itself would 
become the object of a wrong view, a sunyatadrsti. In a paragraph of the Kasyapaparivarta often invoked 
by other sources (cf. Traite, p. 1227-1228F), the Buddha says to his disciple: “It is not by means of 
emptiness that one makes the dharmas empty, but the dharmas themselves are empty... It is this 
consideration indeed that is called the Middle Way. Actually, those who take refuge in emptiness by 
grasping an emptiness (sunyatopamabhena), them I declare to be lost to my teaching (nastapranastd 
itopravacandt). A view of the individual (pudgaladrsti ) as high as Sumeru is better than a view of 
emptiness ( sunyatadrsti ) in the one who wrongly clings to it. Emptiness is the means of avoiding all kinds 
of wrong views; on the other hand, he who has this very emptiness as a belief, him I declare to be incurable 
(i acikitsya ).” 

The danger is so great that, in order to prevent this sickness, the Prajnaparamitasutras, apart from the 
emptinesses excluding the dharmas, distinguish an emptiness of emptiness ( sunyatdsunyatd), excluding all 
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the others. Thus, when brigands infest a country, it requires a strong man to destroy them; but when the 
latter has imposed his law, another strong man must be called upon to kill him ( Traite , p. 2066F). 

Moreover, as we have already seen, the absolute, which is called tathata, dharmadhatu. fundamental 
element, etc., is devoid of absolute self nature: ‘‘Tathata is empty of the intrinsic nature of tathata, and this 
emptiness of tathata is not tathata; apart from tathata, there is no emptiness; tathata itself is emptiness; 
emptiness itself is tathata” (P., p. 132, 4-5; S. P. 580, 18-20: Tathata tathatdsvabhdvena sunyd; yd ca 
tathatdydh sunyatd na sd tathata, na cdnyatra tathatdydh sunyatd; tathataiva sunyatd, sunyataiva tathata). 

If you look for emptiness, you will not find it anywhere. It is merged with the ‘dharma-nature’ of dharmas, 
and these exist and arise only in apparent truth. So little do they exist that in absolute truth it cannot be said 
that they are or that they are not. Do not say that if you do not find them it is because of the weakness of 
your knowledge: “It is because the dharmas do not truly exist that they are not perceived, and not because 
of weakness of knowledge... The Buddha himself acknowledged: ‘Since my first production of the mind of 
Bodhi to the moment I became Buddha, a Buddha with the ten powers, I have looked for a reality in 
dharmas without ever finding it.’ That is indeed anupalambhasunyata, or emptiness consisting of non¬ 
perception” (Traite, p. 2145-2146F). 

This kind of talk is difficult and who is able to hear it? Not, certainly, the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas. 
Only the bodhisattva skilled in skilful means (updyakusala), duly instructed by good friends ( kalydnamitra ) 
and practicing the Perfection of Wisdom will understand this talk without trembling, without shuddering, 
without shivering (nottrasyati na samtrasyati na samtrdsam dpadyate). 

Ordinary people - of all eras - will be dizzied by emptiness and will desperately seek a reality (an absolute, 
a nirvana) onto which they grab hold. And since the views of existence and non-existence are wrong, they 
will think that they find nirvana in a higher synthesis of existence and non-existence. But here the way of 
transcendence ( via eminentiae ) leads to absurdity. The Buddha stated that existence (bhdva) and non¬ 
existence ( abhdva ) should be abandoned, but nirvana, deliverance (moksa), should be kept. If nirvana were 
both existence and non-existence, it should be both abandoned and kept; as nirvana, it would be real, not 
produced by causes and non-conditioned, but as the synthesis of existence and non-existence, it would be 
unreal, produced by causes and conditioned (Madh. kar., XXV, 10-13). Thus worldly people, not utilizing 
emptiness at all, the sole tool that would appease their minds, turn their backs on the Middle Way and are 
engulfed in stupidity (moha). 

The only efficacious absolute, which is not perceived (does not exist), is the emptiness of all dharmas. 

In his Panjika (p. 427, 2-9) on the Bodhicaryavatara, Prajnakaramati writes: 

Sai'va eva bhdva dropitam andropitam ceti rupadvayam udvahanti / tatra tad avidydpravdhitam dropitam 
rupam tat sarvajanasadharanam iti na tadupalabdheh samklesaprahdnam upapadyate / anyathd sai~ve 
bdlajands tathdgatdh syur iti pracmaprasahgah / ity andropitam eva tattvam 
aim[pa]lambhayoge[nd]dhigamyamdnam ajndnasravaksaydya sdmarthyavad upalabhyate / tac ca 
prajnayd vivecyamdnam sarvadharmanupalambhalaksanam avasitam iti satvadharmasunyataiva 
sarvdvaranavibhramaprahdndya patiyasfty avagamyate // 
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Translation. - All things (bhdva) have two natures ( rupa ): one (erroneously attributed) superimposed 
nature and one non-superimposed nature. The superimposed nature, carried by ignorance, is (a mistake) 
common to all humanity; and it is not by perceiving this nature that the destruction of the defdements is 
made possible. In the opposite case, the obvious result would be that all fools are tathagatas. Thus only the 
non-superimposed absolute (tattva), attained by a method of non-perception, would seem to be capable of 
destroying the impurities of non-knowledge. And this absolute, discerned by wisdom, leads to the non¬ 
perception of any dharma: it is, purely and simply, the emptiness of all dharmas, and it is clear that it is 
perfectly capable of destroying all obstacles and mental problems. 

- Now we must see how it is accessed. 

4. Progression to silence 


As we have seen above (p. 1796F), the career of the bodhisattva essentially involves four stages ( avasthd) 
distributed over two levels ( bhumi ), but it is already at the fourth stage and the eighth bhumi when the 
bodhisattva has attained anutpattikadharmaksdnti that he accedes to the silence which is the philosophy of 
the sages (drydndm tusnimbhava). Without going into these systematizations, the present note will attempt 
to show how the bodhisattva (or the Mahayanist) arrives at the desired goal by textual studies, negation of 
the apparently real and spontaneous elimination of this negation. 


1. STUDY OF THE TEXTS. - 

In order to enter into the great concentrations ( samadhi ) on emptiness, it is necessary to pass through the 
lesser ‘gate of means’ ( updyamukha ): to leam, recite, memorize, study and apply the Prajndpdramitdsutras 
(Traite , p. 2047F). Study of this voluminaous literature is the condition for success. 401 And besides, the 
other Mahayanasutras invariably end with the same demand and promise their readers invaluable spiritual 
and material benefits. 


2. NEGATION OF THE APPARENTLY REAL. - 

It must be understood that things ( dharma ) as they appear to the deluded minds of worldly people 
(prthagjana ) and to the saints ( diya ) exist only in relative provisional truth (samvrtisatya) and that, in real 
truth ( paramdrthasatya ), they are: i) impermanent ( anitya ), ii ) empty of‘me’ and ‘mine’ ( sunya dtmand 


401 This voluminous literature is now within the reach of everyone thanks to the all-consuming activity of E. Conze 
over the last 35 years. The medium, great and small Prajnas have now been spread across the world by the editions, 
translations, glossaries and analyses he has devoted to them, without being disheartened by the texts which are made 
tiresome by the long lists and the endless repetitions.. 
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catmiyena ca), iii) empty of existence itself and of real characteristics and, consequently, without 
production ( utpdda ) or destruction ( nirodha ). 

The starting point of this radical criticism is the observation of the impermanence of all phenomena. The 
canonical sutras repeat incessantly that what is impermanent is not a self and does not belomg tp a self. 

And as the Traite will comment (p. 2138F), the emptiness of dharmas is the logical outcome of the teaching 
of non-self. In the same way, the sick baby is cured when the mother takes a remedy, for the baby forms a 
continuous series with her. 

Like the pudgalasunyata, the dharmasunyata affects all dharmas without exception; it encompasses all the 
dharmas of the path of nirvana, loved and practiced by the saints (diya). Seen from this angle, the four 
noble truths preached in the sermon of Brenares take on a new coloration. 

The Buddha revealed suffering (, duhkha ), its origin ( samudaya ), its cessation ( nirodha ) and the path 
(mdrga) of its cessation. He said: 

a. Sarvam duhldiam. Everything, namely, the skandhas, ayatanas and dhatus are suffering, and this 
suffering should be known completely. 

b. Diihkhasamudayas trsna. The origin of the suffering is desire. According to the immutable process of 
pratltyasamutpada, birth (janmari) is conditioned by action ( karman ), and action itself is conditioned by 
passion ( klesa ). The desire which is the origin of this suffering must be abandoned (prahdtavya ). 

c. Duhkhanirodho nirvanam. The cessation of the suffering marking the stopping of pratltyasamutpada is 
nirvana. This cessation must be realized ( sdksdtkartavya ). 

d. Duhkhanirodhagdmim pratipan margah. The path that leads to the cessation of suffering is the path of 
nirvana, and this path must be cultivated ( bhdvayitavya ). 


There is nothing to be changed in this formula, good in meaning as well as in letter; as the emperor Asoka 
said: “Everything that the Buddha Bhagavat said is well said.” 

Nevertheless, influenced by the teaching of non-self, the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas have modified the 
formula and, as expressed by the tongue of Buddhaghosa (Visuddhimagga, p. 436), they interpreted it in 
the following way: 

a. Dukkham eva hi, na koci dukkhito. Yes, there is suffering, but nothing has been made to be painful. 

b. Kdrako na, kiriyd va vijjati. There is no agent, but activity exists. In other words, conditioned origination 
exists, but in the absence of any personal agent. 

c. Atthi nibutti, na nibutto puma. There is extinction, but nobody is extinct. Nirvana exists, but the 
nirvanized one does not exist. 

d. Maggam atthi, gamako na vijjati. There is a Path, but nobody to travel on it. 
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Finally, impressed by the twofold emptiness of beings and things, the bodhisattvas embarked on the 
Mahayana give their interpretation in turn (Dhyayitasamustisutra, cited in Mad. vrtti, p. 517, 13-15): 

a. Yenanutpannah sarvadharma drstas tena duhklmm parijhatam. He who sees that no dharma is produced 
knows suffering completely. 

b. Yenasamutthitah sarvadharma drstas tasya samudayah prahmah. He who sees that no dharma arises, for 
him the origin is destroyed. 

c. Yenatyantaparinirvrtah sarvadharmadrstas tena nirodhah sdksdtkrtah. He who has seen that all dharmas 
without exception are parinirvanized has realized cessation. 

d. Yenatyantasunyah sarvadharma drstas tena margo bhdvitah. He who sees that all dharmas are 
completely empty has cultivated the Path. 

In other words, samsara, or the world of suffering, has never existed (truth of suffering); the 
pratltyasamutpada supposed to control its production and its destruction has never functioned (truth of the 
origin); nirvana marking the end of suffering has always been acquired (truth of cessation) without the path 
leading to it having been traveled (truth of the path). 

Therefore, of the three seals of the Dharma imprinted on the Buddhadharma - sarvasamskara anitydh, 
sarvadharma andtmanah, sdntam nirvanam (references in Traite, p. 1369F) - only the Sdntam nirvanam is 
valid, but the latter leads to a pure and simple absence of natures: “Thus, although it is said in the 
Mahayana that dharmas are not bom, do not perish and have but one single nature, namely the absence of 
nature ( ekalaksand yadutalaksandh), this absence of nature is precisely sdntam nirvanam. It is the object of 
the concentration recollecting the Dharma ( dharmdnusmrtisamddhi ), the object of the knowledge 
(jhdndlambana ) that exhausts all the qualities of the bodhisattvas and pratyekabuddhas” ( Traite , p. 1382F). 


3. SPONTANEOUS ELIMINATION OF NEGATION. - 

If the Madhyamika were limited to destroying the idea of existence by the idea of non-existence, it would 
not be different from the fatal nihilism. But the idea of non-existence is not posed in opposition to the idea 
of existence and, when the latter has disappeared, the idea of non-existence, not being applied to anything, 
would disappear by itself without any need to combat it. All the Madhyamika scholars agree on this 
reasoning. 

In his Madh. kdr., XVIII, 7 (cited by the Traite, p. 45F and 323F), Nagarjuna says: 

Nivrttam abhidhdtavyam nivrtte cittagocare / 
anutpannaniruddha hi nirvanam iva dharmata // 

Translation. - When the object of the mind has been destroyed, all preaching is put to an end. Actually, the 
nature of things is unborn, non-destroyed, like nirvana. 

Another stanza, but with a different import, is cited by the Traite, p. 161 OF: “Eliminate the views of 
existence and of non-existence and the mind itself will be inwardly extinguished.” 
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Candrakliti expanded at length on this topic (cf. L.de La Vallee Poussin, Madhyamaka, p. 53-54), but as 
has already been noted (p. 1229F), the final word is left incontestably to that of Santideva in his 
Bodhicaryavatara, IX, § 33-35: 


Sunyatavasanadhanad dhfyate bhdvavOand / 
kimcin ndstfti cdbhydsdt sdpi pascdt prahfyate // 

Yadd na labhyate bhdvo yo ndstfti prakalpyate / 
tadd nirasrayo ‘bhavah katlmm tisthen mateh purah // 

Yadd na bhdvo ndbhdvo mateh samtisthate purah / 
taddnyagatyabhdvena nirdlambdprasamyati // 

Transl. L. de La Vallee Poussin. - When one assumes the idea of the void, when one is impregnated by it, 
the idea of existence disappears; and later, by the habit of this thought that “nothing exists”, the idea of the 
void itself is eliminated. 

Actually, when one no longer perceives [as a result of the elimination of the idea of existence] an existence 
that one is able to deny, how then would non-existence, already deprived of support, present itself to the 
mind? 

And when neither existence nor non-existence present themselves to the mind, then, not having any more 
material [to affirm or deny], the two modes of action, the mind is pacified. 


Thus this reality ( tattva ) imagined by worldly people ( prthagjana ), seen by the saints (arya) and which the 
Buddha himself, out of pity for beings and not wanting to alarm them, sometimes pretended to accept (see, 
e.g., Udana, p. 80-81; Itivuttaka, p. 37-38), vanishes into smoke. By having repudiated it and by using 
sunyata, the Mahayanist inevitably ends up by no longer conceiving of it and still less talking about it. 

There is nothing to say about it, for that which is not an object of mind cannot be spoken of. 

The wise see reality by not seeing it ( adarsanayogena ) and, not seeing it, they say nothing. This 
philosophical silence observed so completely by Vimalaklrti (cf. Vimalakfrtinirdesa, French transl., p. 317- 
318) is the prerogative of the omniscient buddhas as well as the great bodhisattvas who, starting from the 
eighth bhumi, have acceded to the full complete conviction that dharmas do not arise ( anutpattikadharma- 
ksdntipratilabdha); rather than the most eloquent discourses, silence is ‘buddha activity’ and converts 
beings (ibid., p. 342F). Evidently, this is true only in apparent truth, open to all the fantasies; in absolute 
truth, nothing comes and nothing has gone. Candrakrrti opportunely recalls it in his Madh. avatdra, p. Ill, 
by citing an extract of the Aryasathadvayavatara: “O devaputra, the paramarthasatya cannot be taught. 
Why? He who teaches it, what is taught, and the person to whom it is taught, all these things do not truly 
arise (panndrthato na prabhavanti). Non-arisen things cannot be taught by non-arisen things, etc.” ( Lhahi 
bu don dam pahi bden pa ni bstan par mi nusa so // de cihi phyir €e na /gah gi ston pa dan ci ston pa dan / 
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gan la ston pahi chos de dag thams cad ni don dam par rab tu ma skyes paho// rab tu ma skyes pahi chos 
mams bsadpar mi mis rgya chergsuns pa f). 

In his Madh, vrtti, p. 537-538, Candrakrrti uses the same reasoning in regard to nirvana. It could have been 
taught if some dharma existed as existence in itself ( yadi kascid dharmo ndma svabhavarupatah syat), if 
there were some beings to hear it (yadi kecit sttvds tasya dharmasya srotdrah syuh) and if there were some 
Buddha to teach it ( kascid vd desitd Buddhah syat). As this is not the case, nirvana leads to the non¬ 
functioning of speech and mind (vacant cittasyapravrttih ); and the absence of the object of cognition 
(jneya) and of the cognition itself (jnana) is bliss (siva). 

Philosophical wisdom is not a simple silence; it is closely joined to the abstention of practice, and the 
Mahayana is easily defined as the cutting off of all speech and all practice (cf. Vimlamaklrti, transl. p. 358, 
n. 5: sarvavddacaiyoccheda). It is true that a good part of the career of the bodhisattva is dedicated to the 
practice of the six paramitas and nobody will think of blaming them. Nevertheless, if the bad practices are 
reprehensible, the good ones are hardly any better, for in the long run they appear to be fatal. But if they are 
empoisoned at all, foods, disgusting or appetizing, are to be avoided. And so the Buddha described 
abstention from practices as the noble practice (dryacaiya ), for it is the most in accord with the true nature 
of dharmas ( Traite , p. 111F-1113F). 

‘Non-speaking’ and ‘non-acting’, when all is said and done, rests on pacification of the mind. 


4. MENTAL PEACE AND BLISS. - 

If any concept has played a major role in Buddhism, it is indeed that of the mind ( citta ), the mind ( manas ) 
or consciousness ( yijnana ), a temporary phenomenon among all but one of prodigious dynamism. 

The canonical sutras and the early scholasticism have the vijnana as the fifth skandha and the last six 
dhatus. The mind (citta) is a samskrta, a conditioned dharma, since it too arises in dependence on dharmas 
as object and on the manas as organ (5. II, p. 72; IV, p. 87: Manan capaticca dhamme ca upajjati 
manovinnanam). It is fleeting since, in the time of a finger-snap (acchatdmdtrena) there are sixty moments 
(ksana) and, in each of these moments, the mind is born and perishes. Worldly people think it is eternal, but 
that is a fatal mistake (vipaiydsa) that must be overcome by fixing the attention (smrtyupasthana) on the 
mind (Traite, p. 1162-1167F). 

Nevertheless, and according to the same texts, the mind has immense power, for it is that which controls 
the destinies of beings. Samsara is due to actions (karman) thought about and voluntary. Action is thinking 
(cetanb,), for it is by ‘thinking’ that one acts by body, speech and mind; action ripens as feelings in the five 
destinies, in the course of the present existence, in the future existence or even later (A. Ill, p. 415). The 
fortunate or unfortunate lifetimes that accumulate in the course of the long night of samsara are the fruits of 
ripening (vipdkaphala) of thoughts of actions, good or bad. The result is that “the world is led by the mind, 
is controlled by the mind: everything obeys this one dharma, the mind” (5.1, p. 39: Cittena nryati loko 
cittena parikissati, cittassa ekadhammassa sabbeva vasam anvagu). Nirvana, the asamskrta situated 
opposite to samsara, is in no way a fruit of ripening, but presupposes the neutralization of actions and the 
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pacification of the mind by means of destruction of lust (raga), hatred ( dvesa ) and delusion ( moha ); rather, 
it is this destruction (S. IV, p. 251: Rdgakkhayo dosakkhayo mohakkhayo idam vuccati nibbanam ). 

All of that is well and good, replies the Madhyamika, but it holds only in relative truth and, furthermore, 
you are searching for midday at 2 in the afternoon. When you devote yourself daily to the smrtyupasthanas, 
you acknowledge that the mind is a samskrtadharma due to causes and conditions, that it is impermanent 
and, as such, far from being a self in itself, eternal and immutable, is empty of ‘me’ and ‘mine’. For my 
part, I would have you note that a dharma empty of ‘me’ and ‘mine’ is devoid of intrinsic nature and of 
dharma characteristics and that, in real truth, it is without birth or destruction. The mind does not escape 
this verdict. The Prajnaparamitasutras (P., p. 121, 12-122, 12; S., p. 495, 3-21) do indeed speak of a 
luminosity of the mind ( cittasya prabhasvarata), but they tell us immediately that it is a ‘non-mind mind’ 
(cittam acittam) and that, in this absence of mind ( acittatd ), the existence or non-existence of the mind does 
not occur, is not perceived ( astitd vd na vidyate nopalabhyate). When we as Mahayanists practice the 
cittasmrtyupasthana, we will discover that the mind is only the fruit of mistakes ( vipaiydsa ) and errors 
(bhrdnti ), and we will subscribe to this passage of the Traite (p. 1192F) that says: “The mind is empty 
(.sunya ), without self ( andtman ), without ‘mine’ ( andtmiya ), impermanent ( anitya ) and non-existent 
(asat ).. .To know that the nature of the mind is without birth is to enter into the dharmas that do not arise. 
Why? Because this mind is without birth, without intrinsic nature and without characteristics. The wise 
person can know it, and, although he considers the characteristics of arising ( utpdda ) and destruction 
(nirodha) of this mind, he finds in it no real arising and no destruction. Not distinguishing in it any 
defilement (samklesa) or purification (v yavaddna), he discovers this luminosity of the mind ( cittasya 
prabhasvarata), a luminosity by virtue of which the mind is not defiled by the adventitious passions (na 
khalv dgantnkair upaklesair upaklisyate).” 

You sravakas have long before us practiced the samjndvedayitanirodhasamdpatti, the absorption of the 
cessation of concept and feeling, a cessation that you realize bodily; you yourselves have dived into the 
sunyatdnimittapranihitasamddhi (cf. above, p. 1213F-1215F) and have thus crossed over what you 
yourselves call the doors of deliverance ( vimoksamukha ) or nirvana. We meet each other on this point, with 
the difference that the result to which you lean we ourselves consider as having been acquired from the 
very beginning. For us, nirvana resides in the pacification of the mind ( cittasopasama ) or, to express it 
more bluntly, in the fact that the mind does not think (acittatd). What is true for the mind is valid also for 
all dharmas: “The true nature of dharmas is the absence of nature”. Thus rid of this absolute, which is not 
so, we keep ourselves, sick as we are, from hypostatizing anew. But perhaps we are incurable ( acikitsya ). 

We can only conclude this lengthy explanation by citing a passage from Candraklrti (Vrtti, p. 351, 4-11) in 
which L. de La Vallee Poussin (Madhyamaka, p. 53) has aroused interest and has translated as a summary: 

Evam yogino ‘pi sunyatddarsandvasthd niravasesaskandhadhdtvdyatandni svarupato nopalabhante / na 
cdnupalabhamdnd vastusvarupam tadvisayam prapancam avatdrayanti / na cdnavatdrya tadvosayam 
prapancam vikalpam avatdrayanti / na cdnavatdrya vikalpam aham mamety abhinivesdt 
satkdyadrstimulakam klesaganam utpddayanti / na cdnutpddya satkayadrstyddikam klesaganam karmdni 
kurvanti / na cakurvanah jdtijardmarandkhyam samsaram annbhavanti // tad 

asesaprapancosamasivalaksandm sunyatam dgamya yasmdd asesakalpandjblaprapancavigamo bhavati / 
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prapancavigamac ca vikalpanivrttih / vikalpanivrttya casesakarmaklesanivrttih / karmaklesanivrttya ca 
janmanivrttih / tasmdc sunyataiva sarvaprapancanivrttilaksanatvdn nirvanam ity ucyate / 

Transl. - Thus, established in the vision of emptiness, the yogins no longer perceive the skandhas, dhatus 
and ayatanas as being things. Not perceiving them as things, they do not fall into futile proliferation about 
them. Not falling into futile proliferation about them, they do not fall into thought-constructions [fantasies]. 
Not falling into thought-constructions, they do not produce this jumble of passions having as root the belief 
in the individual resulting from a [blind] attachment to ‘me’ and ‘mine’. Not producing this jumble of 
passions beginning with the belief in the individual, they no longer perform actions. No longer performing 
actions, they do not experience the transmigrations called ‘birth, old age and death’. Thus, when they have 
reached emptiness the beneficial nature of which is the pacification of all futile chatter, there is for them the 
total disappearance of the string of thought-constructions or (and) futile proliferation; by the disappearance 
of futile proliferation, the abolition of thought-constructions, by the abolition of thought-construction, the 
abolition of all actions and passions; by the abolition of actions and passions, abolition of birth; thus 
emptiness itself, having as characteristic the abolition of all futile chatter, is called nirvana. 

Because it abolishes all prapanca - hi louen in Chinese, spros pa in Tibetan - emptiness is nirvana. It is 
indeed this Middle Way which the Buddha taught to his disciples in the Sermon of Benares: “This Middle 
Way discovered by the Tathagata, a path that opens one’s eyes, produces knowledge and leads to 
pacification, to enlightenment, to nirvana” (Vin. I, p.10; Catusparisad, p. 140: Majjhimapatipadd 
tathdgatena abhisambuddha cakkhukaram ndnakaram upasamdya abhumdya sambodhdya nibbdndya 
samvattati). Of weak faculties, the sravakas believed that this Middle Way was still to be traveled; the 
bodhisattvas, deeply penetrating the profound meaning of the Buddha, know that it is already traveled, that 
nirvana is acquired by all, forever, because there has never been a samsara. Nirvana is none other than the 
pacification of the mind in the seeing of emptiness. When this vision itself has vanished, pacification is 
complete. 


IV. THE EMPTINESSES IN THE GREAT PRAJNAPARAMITASUTRAS 


Dharmas do not truly exist (na vastutsat, na dravysat)', they are but names ( ndmamdtra ) or designations 
(prajnapti ). They are without self ( andtman ), without ‘mine’ ( andtmiya ), without self nature 
(nihsvabhdva ), without mark ( animitta ), without arising ( anutpdda ) and without cessation ( anirodha ). As 
thought-constructions, they are infinite in number, but the definitions given to them are just wrong views 
(mithyadrsti). Emptiness, the outlet for all wrong views (sarvadrstmam nihsaranam), is the means ( updya ) 
to destroy them, but it has no reality either: it is, if you like, a predicate, but a predicate that does not apply 
to anything, an attribute without a subject. 

There are as many emptinesses as there are dharmas to be destroyed. To speak of the emptiness of all 
dharmas ( sarvadharmasunyata) is too general an assertion and is not too convincing; to enumerate all the 
emptinesses would be impossible and frightening to the mind: therefore a choice must be made. Borrowing 
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a middle way here again, the great Wisdom Sutras - Astadasa-, Pancavimsati- and Satasahasrika - set their 
hearts on the eighteen emptinesses to which they dedicate an entire section, but without ever subjecting 
themselves to listing them fully in any connection whatsoever. According to the subject to be treated, they 
present partial lists of two, seven, fourteen or sixteen emptinesses. Here I [Lamotte] will limit myself to 
mentioning briefly some partial lists and later will study the list of eighteen emptinesses in more detail. 

1. Some partial lists 


1. Lists of two emptinesses 

The twofold emptiness of beings ( sattva ) and of things ( dharma ), the showpiece of the Mahayana, is the 
one most frequently mentioned. 

Sometimes presented together: 1. anavardgra-s., 2. atyanta-s. 

Sources : Astadasa, II, p. 35, 23; T 220, VII, k. 530, p. 720bl3-14. - Pancavimsati, T 221, k. 18, p. 125cl3- 
14; T 223, k. 24, p. 392M9-20; T 220, VII, k. 468, p. 369cl0. 


2. List of seven emptinesses 

1. prakrti-s. 

2. svalaksana-s. 

3. saiwadharma-s. 


4. anupalambha-s. 

5. abhdva-s. 

6. svabhdva-s. 


7. abhava-s. 


Sources: Pancavimsati, T 222, k. 1, p. 153b21; k. 8, p. 199b25; T 223, k. 1, p. 222c29 (complete list); T 
220, VII, k. 480, p. 435bl6. - Sata, p. 138, 1-3. 


3. List of fourteen emptinesses 



1. adhydtma-s. 

6. paramartha-s. 

11. anavakdra-s. 

2. bahirdd-s. 

7. samskrta-s. 

12. prakrti-s. 

3. adydtmabahirdhd-s. 

8. samskrta-s. 

13. laksana-s. 

4. mahd-s. 

9. atyanta-s. 

14. sarvadharma-s. 

5. sunyatd-s. 

10. anavardgra-s. 



Sources'. Astadasa, I, p. 132, 14; T 220, VII, k. 523, p. 682b6-16. - Pancavimsati, T 221, k. 15, 
108b9-14; T 223, k. 20, p. 367b24-27; k. 25, p. 403c25; T 220, VII, k. 459, p. 320b21-cl. 


P- 
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7. samskrta-s. 


13. laksana-s. 


4. List of sixteen emptinesses 
1. adhydtma-s. 


2. bahirdha-s. 

8. asamskta-s. 

14. sarvadharma-s. 

3. adhydtmabahirdhd-s 

9. atyanta-s. 

15. abhdva-s. 

4. mahd-s. 

10. anavaraga-s. 

16. abhdvasvabhdva-s. 

5. sunyatd-s. 

11. anavakdra-s. 


6. paramartha-s. 

12. prah-ti-s. 



Sources: Astadasa, T 220, VII, k. 510, p. 604al7; k. 512, p. 616a23. - Madhyantavibhagabhasya., 
ed. Nagao, p. 24, 15-21 (complete listing); MadhyantavibhagatTka, ed. Yamaguchi, p. 52 seq.. This list is 
perhaps the prototype of the following in which it is often incorporated, but without being confused with it. 

2. Related lists of eighteen and four emptinesses 


Like the other great Wisdom Sutras, the Pancavimsatisahasrika proposes a developed list of eighteen 
sunyatas, followed by a condensed list of four sunyatas. 

To bring a measure of order to such a tangled subject, I [Lamotte] will give a few lexicographical 
indications, establish a synopsis of the Sanskrit and the Tibetan text, present a translation and finally give a 
comparative table of the various versions. 


A. Lexicographical indications 

These are taken from the original Sanskrit text, the Tibetan version and the Chinese translations made by 
Dh (Dharmaraksa: T 222); Mo (Moksala: T 221); Ku (Kumarajlva: T 223) and Ht (Hiuan-tsang: T 220, 
VII). 

1. Emptiness of internal [dharmas]: adhydtmasunyatd, nan ston pa did, nei k’ong. 

2. Emptiness of external [dharmas]: bahirdhdsunyatd, phyi ston pa did, wai k’ong. 

3. Emptiness of internal-external [dharmas]: adhydtmabahirdhdsunyatd, phyi nan ston pa did, nei wai 
k ’ong. 

4. Emptiness of emptinesses: sunyatdsunyatd, stonpa did ston pa did, k’ong k’ong. 

5. Great emptiness: mahdsunyatd, chen po ston pa did, ta k’ong. 

6. Emptiness of the absolute: paramarthasunyata, don dam pa ston pa did, tchen miao k’ong (Dh), tsouei 
k’ong (Mo), Ti yi yi k’ong (Ku), cheng yi k’ong (Ht). 

7. Emptimes of the conditioned: samskrtasunyatd, hdus byas ston pa did, yeou wei k’ong. 
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8. Emptiness of the unconditioned: asamskrtasunyata, hdus ma byas ston pa bid, wou xvie k’ong. 

9. Absolute emptiness: atyantasunyata, mthah las hdas pa ston pa bid, kieou king k’ong (Dh), tche king 
k’ong (Mo), pi king k’ong (Ku, Ht). 

10. Emptiness [ofdharmas] without end or beginning: anavardgrasunyatd, thogma dab tha ma medpa 
ston pa bid, wou tsi k’ong (Ht). 

Variant - Emptiness [of dharmas] without beginning: anagrasunyatd, wou che k’ong (Ku). 

11. Emptiness of non-dispersed [dharmas/: anavakarasunyata, dor ba med pa ston pa bid. 

Variants - 1) Emptiness of dispersed [dharmas] ( avakdrasunyatd ): san k’ong (Ku). - 2) Emptiness of 
dispersed and non-dispersed dharmas (avakdrdnavakdrasunyat a): san wou san k’ong, sometimes 
subdivided into sa k’ong and woupien yi k’ong (Ht). 

12. Emptiness of essences: prakrtisunyatd, ran b€in ston pa bid, pen tsing k’ong (Dh), sing k’ong (Mo, 

Ku) , pen sing k ’ong (Ht). 

13. Emptiness of all dharmas: sarvadharmasunyata, chos thams cad ston pa bid, yi ts ’ie fa k’ong or tchou 
fa k ’ong. 

14. Emptiness of specific characteristics: svalaksanasunyatd, ran gi mtshan bid ston pa bid, tseu jan siang 
k’ong (Dh), tseu sinag k ’ong (Mo, Ku). 

Variants - Emptiness of specific and general characteristics ( svasdmdnyalaksanasunyatd ): tseu kong k’ong, 
sometimes subdivided into tseu siang k’ong and tseu kong siang k’ong (Ht). 

15. Emptiness consisting of non-perception: anupalambhasunyatd, mi dmigs pa ston pa bid, pouk’o to 
k ’ong. 

16. Emptiness of non-existence ( abhdvasunyatd, dbos po med pa ston pa bid, wou so weou k’ong (Dh), 
wou k’ong (Mo), wou fa k’ong (Ku), wou sing k’ong (Ht). 

17. Emptiness of existence: sv abhdvasunyatd, bo bo bid ston pa bid, tseu jan k’ong (Dh), yeou k’ong (Mo), 
yeou fa k’ong (Ku), tseu sing k’ong (Ht). 

18. Emptiness of non-existence and of existence: abhdvasvabhdvasunyata, dbos po medpahi bo bo bid ston 
pa bid, wou so yeou tseu jan k’ong (Dh), wou fa yeou fa k’ong (Ku), wou sing tseu sing k’ong (Ht). 

la. Existence is empty of existence: bhdvo bhdvena sunyah, dbos po ni dbos pos ston bo, fa fa siang k’ong 
(Ku), yeou sing yeou yeou sing k’ong (Ht). 

2a. Non-existence is empty of non-existence: abhdvo ‘bhdvena sunyah, dbos po med pa ni dbos po med pas 
ston bo, wou fa wou fa siang k’ong (Ku), wou sing yeou wou sing k’ong (Ht). 

3a. Existence in itself is empty of existence in itself: svahavah svabhdvena sunyah, ran b€in ni ran b€in 
gyis ston bo, tseu fa tseu fa k’ong (Ku), tseu sing yeou tseu sing k’ong (Ht). 
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4a. Other existence is empty of other existence: parabhavah parabhavena sunyah, g€an gyi dnos po ni 
gsan gyi dnospos stoh no, t’afat’afa siang k'ong (Ku), t’a singyeou t’a sing k'ong (Ht). 

The order adopted here is not always respected and it may be that some emptinesses are omitted and others 
adopted. The oldest Chinese translations, those of Dharmaraksa and Moksala, are still tentative and lack 
consequence in the choice of equivalences. 


B. Tibetan-Sanskrit synopsis 

The section of the Pancavimsati dedicated to the emptinesses gives two lists: one developed list of eighteen 
emptinesses and one condensed list of only four. The section consists of four parts: 

a. the wording of the eighteen emptinesses of the developed list, 

b. the definition of the first sixteen emptinesses on the list, 

c. the wording of the four emptinesses of the condensed list, 

d. the definition of the four emptinesses. 

To state eighteen emptinesses and to define only sixteen is an inconsistency which some Chinese 
translations, particularly those of Kumarajiva and Hiuan-tsang, have tried to remedy (see table below, p. 

204IF). The Sanskrit editions at our disposal are not very satisfactory and so I [Lamotte] present here a 
synopsis of the Tibetan version (Tib. Trip., no, 731, vol. 18, p. 130, fol. 224bl-227al) and of a Sanskrit text 
restored according to the Tibetan version with the aid of the editions of the Pancavimsati by N. Dutt (p. 

195, 10-198, 10) and the Satasahasrika by P. Ghosa, p. 1407, 4-1412, 6. 


а. Wording of the eighteen emptinesses 
rab hbyor g€an nyah clmb sems 

dpah sems dpah chen pohl thegpa chen 
po ni / hdi Ita ste / 

!. nan stoh pa hid dan/ 

2. phyi stoh pa hid dan / 

3. phyi nahstoh pa hid dan / 

4. stoh pa hid stohpahid dan/ 

5. chen po sto a pa hid dan / 

б. don dam pa stoh pa hid dan / 

7. hdns byas stoh pa hid dan / 

8. hdus ma byas stoh pa hid dan / 


punar aparam subhute bodhisattvasya 
mahdsattvasya mahdydnam. yad uta 

1. adhydtmasunyatd, 

2. bahirdhdsunyatd, 

3. adhydtmabahirdhdsunyatd, 

4. sunyatdsunyatd, 

5. mahdsunyatd, 

6. paramdrthasunyatd, 

7. samskrtasunyata, 

8. asamskrtasunayata. 
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9. mathh las hdas pa ston pa did dan / 

9. atyantasunyata, 

10. thog ma dan tha ma medpa sto a pa 

10. atyantasunyata, 

did dad / 


11. dor ba med pa ston pa did dad / 

11. anavakdrasunyatd, 

12. rad b€in ston pa did dad 

12. prakrtisuntad, 

13. chos thams cad ston pa did dad 

13. sarvadharmasunyata. 

14. rad gi mtshan did ston pa did dad / 

14. svalaksanasunyata. 

15. mi dmigs pa ston pa did dad / 

15. anupalambhasunyatd, 

16. dnos pa med pa ston pa did dad / 

16. abhdvasunyatd, 

17. do bo did ston pa did dad / 

17. svabhavasunyata, 

18. dnos pa medpahl do bo did ston 

18. abhdvasvabhavasunyata. 

pa did de / 


b. Definition of the first sixteen emptinesses 


(pp. 2031-2034F) 

1. de la nan ston pa did gad...ston pa did do / 

1. tatra katamadhyatmasunyata... .ucyate ‘dhydtma 


sunyatd. 

2. de la phyi ston pa did gad ze na... 

2. tatra katamd bahirdhdsunyatd....iyam ucyate 


bahirdhdsunyatd. 

etc. 

etc. 

c. Wording of the four emptinesses 


/ rab hbyor g€an yad 

punar aparam subhute 

1. dnos pa ni sdos pos ston no / 

1. bhdvo bhdvena sunyah, 

2. / dnos po med pa ni dnos po med 

2. abhdvo ‘bhdvena sunyah, pas ston no / 

3. / rad b€in ni ran b€in gyis ston do / 

3. svabhdvah svabhdvena sunyah, 

4. /g€an gyi dnos po ni g€an gyi 

4. parabhdvah parabhdvena sunyah. 


dnos pos ston do / 
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d. Definition of the four emptinesses 
(p. 2036F, Tibetan and Sanskrit) 

C. Translation from the French 

a. Wording of the eighteen emptinesses 

Furthermore, O Subhuti, the Great Vehicle of the bodhisattva-mahasattva is: 

1. the emptiness of internal dharmas, 

2. the emptiness of external dharmas, 

3. the emptiness of external and internal dharmas, 

4. the emptiness of emptiness, 

5. great emptiness, 

6. the emptiness of the absolute, 

7. the emptiness of the conditioned, 

8. the emptiness of the unconditioned, 

9. absolute emptiness, 

10. the emptiness of dharmas without end or beginning, 

11. the emptiness of non-dispersion, 

12. the emptiness of essence, 

13. the emptiness of all dharmas, 

14. the emotiness of specific characteristics, 

15. the emptiness of non-perception, 

16. the emptiness of non-existence, 

17. the emptiness of existence, 

18. the emptiness of non-existence and of existence. 

b. Definition of the first sixteen emptinesses 

1. What is the emptiness of internal dharmas ? Internal dharmas are the eye, ear, nose, tongue, body and 
mind. Now the eye is empty of eye because it is neither eternal nor transitory. Why? Because such is its 
essence. The ear, nose, tongue, body and mind are empty of ear, nose, tongue, body and mind respectively 
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because they are neither eternal nor transitory. Why? Because such is their essence. That is called: 
emptiness of internal dharmas. 

2. What is the emptiness of external dharmas ? External dharmas are color, sound, smell, taste, tangible and 
dharmas. And yet color is empty of color because it is neither eternal nor transitory. Why? Because such is 
its essence. Likewise, sound, smell, taste, tangible and dharma. Why? Because such is its essence. That is 
called: emptiness of external dharmas. 

3. What is the emptiness of internal and external dharmas ? The six inner bases and the six outer bases of 
consciousness are called internal and external dharmas. And yet the internal dharmas are empty of external 
dharmas because they are neither eternal nor transitory. Why? Because such is their essence. The external 
dharmas are empty of internal dharmas. Why? Because such is their essence. That is called: emptiness of 
internal and external dharmas. 

4. What is the emptiness of emptiness ? This emptiness of dharmas is empty of emptiness [itself] because it 
is neither eternal nor transitory. Why? Because such is its essence. That is called: emptiness of emptiness. 

5. What is great emptiness ? The region of the east is empty of the region of the east, the region of the south 
is empty of the region of the south, the region of the west is empty of the region of the west, the region of 
the north is empty of the region of the north, the region of the nadir is empty of the region of the nadir, the 
region of the zenith is empty of the region of the zenith, the intermediary regions are empty of the 
intermediary regions because the regions are neither eternal nor transitory. Why? Because such is their 
nature. That is called: great emptiness. 

6. What is the emptiness of the absolute ? Here the absolute is nirvana, and this nirvana is empty of nirvana 
because it is neither eternal nor transitory. Why? Because such is its essence. That is called: emptiness of 
the absolute. 

7. What is the emptiness of the conditioned ? The conditioned is the world of desire, the world of form and 
the formless world. And yet the world of desire is empty of the world of desire, the world of form is empty 
of the world of form, the formless world is empty of the formless world because they are neither eternal nor 
transitory. Why? Because such is their essence. That is called: emptiness of the conditioned. 

8. What is the emptiness of the unconditioned! The unconcitioned is that which has neither production nor 
destruction, neither modification nor duration: That is the unconditioned. Now the unconditioned is empty 
of the unconditioned because it is neither eternal nor transitory. Why? Because such is its essence. That is 
called: emptiness of the unconditioned. 

9. What is absolute emptiness ? That which has no limit is absolute. The absolute is empty of the absolute 
because it is neither eternal, nor transitory. Why? Because such is its essence. That is called: absolute 
emptiness. 

10. What is the emptiness [of dharmas] without end or beginning ? [The Dharma] whose beginning or end 
are not perceived has neither going nor coming. And yet a dharma without end or beginning is empty of 
this absence of end and beginning because it is neither eternal nor transitory. Why? Because such is its 
essence. That is called: emptiness of dharmas without end or beginning. 
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11. What is the emptiness of non-dispersal ? That where there is no dispersion. Now non-dispersal is empty 
of non-dispersal because it is neither eternal nor transitory. Why? Because such is its essence. That is 
called: emptiness of non-dispersal. 

12. What is the emptiness of essence ? The essence of all conditioned or non-conditioned dharmas is not 
created by the hearers, is not created by the pratyekabuddhas, is not created by the bodhisattva- 
mahasattvas, is not created by the holy, completely and perfectly enlightened Buddhas. The essence is 
empty of essence because it is neither eternal nor transitory. Why? Because such is its essence. That is 
called: emptiness of essence. 

13. What is the emptiness of all dharmas ? All dharmas is form, sensation, concept, formations and 
consciousness; eye, ear, nose, tongue, body and mind; color, sound, smell, taste, contact and dharmas; eye 
consciousness, ear consciousness, nose consciousess, tongue consciousness, body consciousness and 
mental consciousness; eye contact, ear contact, nose contact, tongue contact, body contact and mind 
contact; sensation due to eye contact, sensation due to ear contact, sensation due to nose contact, sensation 
due to tongue contact, sensation due to body contact, sensation due to mind contact; form dharmas and 
formless dharmas; conditioned dharmas and unconditioned dharmas: those are called ‘all dharmas’. Now 
all dharmas are empty of all dharmas because they are neither eternal nor transitory. Why? Because such is 
their essence. That is called: emptiness of all dharmas. 

14. What is the emptiness of specific characteristic? Form has, as its characteristics, to be broken up; 
sensation, to be experienced; concept, the grasping [of characteristics]; formations, the fact of conditioning; 
consciousness, the fact of apprehending. Whether it is a matter of the characteristic of conditioned dharmas 
or unconditioned dharmas, all these dharmas are each empty of their own characteristic because they are 
neither eternal nor transitory. Why? Because such is their essence. That is called: emptiness of specific 
characteristics. 

15. What is the emptiness of non-perception! It is that where neither the past nor the future nor the duration 
of the present are perceived. Non-perception is empty of non-perception because it is neither eternal nor 
transitory. Why? Because such is its essence. That is called: emptiness of non-perception. 

16. What is the emptiness of non-existence and of existence? There is no nature that is a combination [of 
existence and non-existence] since all dharmas are produced in dependence [on causes and conditions]. 

This [alleged] combination is empty of combination because it is neither eternal nor transitory. Why? 
Because such is its essence. That is called: emptiness of non-existence and self existence. 


c. Wording of the four emptinesses 


Furthermore, O Subhuti: 

1. existence is empty of existence; 

2. non-existence is empty of non-existence; 
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3. existence in itself (or self existence) is empty of existence in itself (or self existence); 

4. other existence is empty of other existence. 


d. Definition of the four emptinesses 

1. What is existence? By existence is meant the five aggregates. But the five aggregates are empty of the 
five aggregates. Thereforee existence is empty of existence. 

2. Why is non-existence empty of non-existence? By non-existence is meant the non-conditioned. But this 
non-conditioned is empty of non-conditioned. Therefore non-existence is empty of non-existence. 

3. Why is self existence empty of self existence? By self existence is meant the true essence. But the 
emptiness [of this true essence] is not created by the knowledge nor by the vision [of the saints]. That is 
called emptiness of self existence. 

4. What is the emptiness of other existence? Whether the Tathagatas appear or the Tathagatas do not 
appear, this stability of dharmas, the fundamental element, the certainty of dharmas (read: dharmaniydmatd 
in place of dharmanydmatd), the way of existing, the true manner of being, the unchanged manner of being, 
the utmost point of truth, remains stable. As a result, the fact that these dharmas are empty [of intervention] 
of another is called emptiness of other existence. Such, O Subhuti, is the great Vehicle of the bodhisattva- 
mahasattvas. 


Comments of the Traite (T 1509, k. 46, p. 396a) 

Question. - After each of the eighteen emptinesses, the Prajnaparamitasutra repeats itself and says: 
Akutasthdvindsitdm updddya “because they are meither eternal nor transitory”. What does this phrase 
mean? 

Answer. - The person who does not practice these emptinesses inevitably falls into one of the following 
two extremes ( antadvaya ), i.e., eternalism ( sdsvata ) or nihilism ( uccheda).. .The yogin tormented by 
existence resorts to the emptinesses ( sunyatd) in order to destroy existence. Next, he venerates emptiness, 
but whoever clings ( abhinivisate ) to emptiness falls into nihilism {uccheda). This is why practicing 
emptiness so as to destroy existence but not clinging to emptiness is to avoid the two extremes and follow 
the middle way {madhyamd pratipad). The eighteen emptinesses, inspired by a mind of great compassion 
(mahdkamndcitta), serve to save beings. This is why the Prajnaparamitasutra, after each of them, repeats: 
Akutasthdvindsitdm updddya. That is the Mahayana, and those who stray from it are madmen who talk too 
much... 

Question. - The eighteen emptinesses already contain all the emptinesses. Why then does the 
Prajnaparamitasutra add four more? 

Answer. - It is true that all the emptinesses are contained in the eighteen emptinesses, but the Buddhas 
have two ways of preaching the Dharma: either they first condense and later develop, or else they first 
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develop and then condense. In the first case, it is to explain the meaning; in the second case, it is to 
facilitate memorization. Here the Buddha begins by speaking at length ( vistarena ) about the eighteen 
emptinesses; then he summarizes them ( samksepena ) into the four emptinesses. 


D. Comparative table of recensions (p. 2040F) 

The combined lists of the eighteen and the four emptinesses, lists published in the great 
Prajnaparamitasutras, has come down to us in various Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese recensions. There are 
numerous divergences among them as the following comparative table shows. Hiuan-tsang has tried to 
eliminate them. His translation of the Astadasa states and defines sixteen emptinesses; that of the 
Pancavimsati, eighteen, and that of the Sata, twenty. 

•• Table is omitted from this English translation** 


Thus, according to the Traite in its section dedicated to emptiness, the Pancavimlsati sets up two lists of 
sunyata having exactly the same import: one developed list of eighteen and one condensed list of four. 

Using the same material, the Yogacara-Madhyamika-Svatantrika school established a list of twenty 
sunyatas forming a gradation amongst themselves and each occurring in turn in the career of the 
bodhisattva. These new insights appear for the first time in the Abhisamaydlamkdra (I, v. 47) said to be ’by 
Maitreyanatha’ (about 350 A.D.), commented on at length by Haribhadra (about 750 A.D.) in his 
Abhisamaydlamkdrdloka (ed. U. Wogihara, p. 95, 5-96, 29) and are taken up again in the great 
Vijnanavadin sastras such as the Mahay dnasamgraha , the Madhydntavibhdga and the 
Vijnaptimdtratdsiddhi. 

The twenty sunyatas are put into relationhip with the tenfold dharmadhatu or tathata, sarvatraga, etc., 
serving as antidote to as many ignorances (prthagjanatvo), etc. - Cf. Mahayanasamgraha, tr. E. Lamotte, p. 
196-199; Madhyantavibhagabhasya, ed. G. M. Nagao, p. 34-36; Madhyantavibhagatika, ed. Yamaguchi, p. 
87-107; Siddhi, p. 639-657; 658-660 (where the vocabulary should be corrected). 

Cultivation of the twenty sunyatas and the tenfold dharmadhatu occurs in all the stages of the bodhisattva 
career: cf. Aloka, p. 95, 5-96, 29; tr. E Obermiller, Analysis of the Abhisamaydlamkdra, p. 126-143; notes 
of E. Conze, The Large Sutra on Perfect Wisdom, p. 144-148: 

1. In the adhimukticaryabhumi, level of the practice of adhesion: adhydtma, bahirdhd and 
a dhyd tmabahi rdhdsunya td. 

2. In the prayogamarga, preparatory path: sunyatdsunyatd. 

3. On the first bhumi: mahdsunyatd. 

4. On the second bhumi: paramdrthasunyatd. 

5. On the third bhumi: samskrtasunayatd. 
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6. On the fourth bhumi: asamskrtasunyata. 

7. On the fifth bhumi: atyantasunyata. 

8. On the sixth bhumi: anavaragrasunyata. 

9. On the seventh bhumi: anavakarasunyata. 

10. On the eighth bhumi: prakrti and sarvadharmasunyata. 

11. On the ninth bhumi: laksana and anupalambhasunyata. 

12. On the tenth bhumi: abhdva (7) and bhdvasunyatd. 

13. On the Buddhabhumi: abhdva (2), svabhdva and parabhavasunyata. 

Astadasasunyata 

[285a7 Sutra (cf. Pancavimsati, p. 24,1. 10-17; Satasahasrika, p. 77,1. 6-80,1. 4). - Furthermore, O 
Subhuti, the bodhisattva-mahasattva who wishes to become established ( sthdtukdma ) in: 

1. the emptiness of inner dharmas ( adhydtmasunyatd), 

2. the emptiness of outer dharmas ( bahirdhdsunyatd), 

3. the emptiness of inner and outer dharmas ( adhydtmabahirdhdsunyatd), 

4. the emptiness of emptiness ( sunyatdsunyatd), 

5. great emptiness ( mahasunayata), 

6. the emptiness of the absolute ( paramarthasunyata), 

7. the emptiness of the conditioned ( samskrtasunyatd), 

8. the emptiness of the unconditioned ( asamskrtasunyata), 

9. absolute emptiness ( atyantasunyata), 

10. the emptiness of beginningless dharmas ( anagrasunyatd), 

11. the emptiness of dispersed dharmas ( avakdrasunyatd), 

12. the emptiness of essences (prakrtisunyata), 

13. the emptiness of specific characteristics ( svalaksanasunyatd), 

14. the emptiness of all dharmas {sarvadharmasunyata), 

15. the emptiness consisting of non-preception {anupalambhasunyata), 

16. the emptiness of non-existence {abhdvasunyatd), 

17. the emptiness of existence {svabhdvasunyatd). 
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18. the emptiness of non-existence and existence ( abhavasvabhavasunyata), this bodhisattva- 
mahasattva must practice the Perfection of Wisdom. 


Adhyatmasunyata 

Second Section EMPTINESSES 1-3: EMPTINESSES OF INNER, 
OUTER AND BOTH INNER AND OUTER DHARMAS 

1. SUMMARY DEFINITION OF THE THREE EMPTINESSES 402 

[285b] 1. Inner emptiness (adhyatmasunayata). - Inner dharmas ( cidhycitmadharmci ) are empty of inner 
dhrmas. Inner dharmas are the six internal bases of consciousness (sad adhydtmdyatana ): eye ( caksus ), ear 
(srotra), nose ( ghrana ), tongue (jihvd ), body (kayo) and mind ( manas ). 

The eye is empty (sunya): in it there is no ‘me’ (atmari) or ‘mine’ (atmiya), and there is no dharma ‘eye’. It 
is the same for the ear, nose, tongue, body and mind. 

2. Outer emptiness ( bahirdhdsunyatd). - Outer dharmas ( bahirdhddharma ) are empty of outer dharmas. 
The outer dharmas are the six external bases of consciousness (sad bahirdhdyatana ): color ( rupa ), sound 
(sabda), smell ( gandha ), taste (rasa), tangible ( sprastavya ) and dharma. 

Color is empty: in it there is no ‘me’ or ‘mine’, and there is no dharma ‘color’. It is the same for sound, 
smell, taste, tangible and dharma. 

3. Inner and outer emptiness (adhyatmabahirdhasunyafa). - Inner and outer dharmas 
(adhydtmabahirdhddharma) are empty of inner and outer dharmas ( adhydtmabahirdhddhanna ). Inner and 
outer dharmas are the twelve interrnal and external bases of consciousness ( dvddasdyatana ). In these 
twelve bases, there is no ‘me’ or ‘mine’ and there is no ‘inner and outer dharma’. 


II. WHY DISTINGUISH EIGHTEEN EMPTINESSES 


402 These three emptinesses were already grouped together in the Mahasunnatsutta of Majjhima, III, p. 112 (cf. T 26, 
k. 49, p. 738c). They concern the twelve ayatanas, i.e., all things together since “the twelve dyatanas are called 
everything” (scibbam vuccati dvadasayatani). For the sravakas, they are empty of ‘me’ and ‘mine’ ( sunyany dtmand 
vatmiyena va); for the Mahayanists for whom the Traite is the spokesman here, they are not only empty of ‘me’ and 
‘mine’ but empty of intrinsic nature ( svabhdva ) and the characteristics (laksana) of ayatana. In a word, the sravakas 
teach the emptiness of beings (sattvasunayata) or anatman whereas the Mahayana teaches both the emptiness of 
beings and the emptiness of things (dharmcisunyatd) : cf. p. 239F, 1090F-1091F. 
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Question. - Dharmas are innumerable ( apramana ) and the emptinesses ( sunyatd) corresponding to these 
dharmas are also innumerable. Why does the Prajnaparamitasutra pose only eighteen? Summarily speaking 
(. samksepena ), only one single emptiness, namely,’emptiness of all dharmas” (sarvadharmasunyata, no. 14 
in the list) is needed. Speaking at length ( vistarena ), one emptiness should be posed for each dharma: 
emptiness of the eye (caksuhsunyata), emptiness of color (rupasunyatd), etc.: in brief, a very considerable 
number. Why then does the Prajnaparamitasutra pose only eighteen emptinesses? 

Answer. - If one speaks in summary, the subject is not fully treated; if one speaks at length, it becomes 
overloaded. Thus, when one takes a medicine ( bhaisajya ), if one takes too little, the sickness ( vyddhi ) is not 
removed; if one takes too much, the symptoms ( upadrava ) are aggravated. It is by measuring out the 
medicine according to the sickness and by not taking too much or too little ( anundnddhikam ) that the 
sickness can be cured. It is the same with emptiness. If the Buddha were to speak of only one single 
emptiness, the many wrong views ( mithyddrsti ) and passions (kiesa) could not be destroyed; if he assumed 
one emptiness in regard to each wrong view, the emptinesses would be too numerous. People who cling to 
the nature of emptiness ( sunyatalaksanabhinivista ) fall into [the extreme] of nihilism ( uccheddnta ); to 
speak of the eighteen emptinesses is to hit the target ( laksya ) right on. To speak of ten or fifteen 
emptinesses would likewise provoke doubts (samsaya), but this is not at issue. 

Moreover, good (kusala) and bad ( akusala ) dharmas exist in definite ( niyata ) numbers. There are four 
foundations of mindfulness ( smrtyupasthdna ), four right efforts ( samyakpradhdna ), thirty-seven auxiliaries 
to enlightenment (bodhipdksika), ten powers (bala ), four fearlessnesses ( vaisdradya ), four unhindered 
knowledges [285c] ( pratisamvid ), eighteen special attributes (dvenikadharma), five aggregates 
(skandha), twelve bases of consciousness (dyatana ), eighteen elements ( dhdtu ), twelve causes ( niddna ), 
three poisons (visa), three bonds (bandhana) 404 four torrents ( ogha ), 405 five obstacles (mvarana) 406 etc. 
Therefore dharmas exist in definite numbers. It is by means of eighteen sorts of dharmas that one destroys 
the tendencies ( abhinivesa ) towards them: this is why eighteen emptinesses are posed. 


III. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE PERFECTION OF WISDOM AND THE 
EIGHTEEN EMPTINESSES 


Question. - Prajnaparamita and the eighteen emptinesses are either different or the same. If they are 
different, then what is this Prajnaparamita distinct from the eighteen emptinesses? See what the Buddha 
said: “What is this Prajnaparamita? It is the emptiness of form (rupasunyatd), the emptiness of feelings, 


403 These dhannas of the Path and attributes of the Buddhas have been discussed in chapters XXXI to XLII. 

404 The three bandhanas, like the three poisons, are rdga, dvesa and moha: cf. Samyutta, IV, p. 292,1. 20; Kosa, V, 
p. 87. 

405 The oghas (or yogas) are the torrents of kama, bhava, drsti, and avidya; cf. DIgha, III, p. 230, 276; Samyutta, IV, 
p. 175; Vibhanga, p. 375; Kosa, V, p. 75. 

406 Cf.p. 1013F. 
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concepts, volitions, consciousnesses ( vedndsamjndsamskrtavijndnasunyata) and so on up to the emptiness 
of the cognition of all the aspects (sarvakarajnatdsunyata)' 1 - If they are not different, why does [the 
Prajnaparamitasutra] say here that “the bodhisattva who wishes to become established in the eighteen 
emptinesses should exert himself in the prajnaparamita”? 

Answer. - There are reasons to say they are different and there are reasons to say they are the same. 

1) They are different. - The prajnaparamita called the true nature of dharmas ( bhutalaksana ) stops all 
consideration about dharmas (dharmanidhyana). 08 The eighteen emptinesses are eighteen ways of 
considering dharmas as empty. By exerting himself in the true nature of dharmas, the bodhisattva produces 
these eighteen kinds of emptiness. Therefore [prajnapmaramita and the eighteen emptinesses] are different. 

2) They are the same. - The eighteen emptinesses are empty ( sunya ) and unreal ( asadbhutalaksana ); 
Prajnaparamita also is empty and unreal. - The eighteen emptinesses are the rejection of characteristics 
(nimittaparityaga); Prajnaparamita also is the rejection of characteristics. - The eighteen emptinesses are 
not attached to any characteristic; prajnaparamita also is not attached to any characteristic. Consequently, to 
exert oneself in the prajnaparamita is to exert oneself in the eighteen emptinesses: there is no difference. 

Prajnaparamita has two parts ( bhaga, amsa ), the lesser and the greater. 409 The person who wants to attain 
the greater should first exert himself in the lesser, namely the ‘gate of means’ ( updyamukha ). To attain the 
greater prajna, it is necessary to practice the eighteen emptinesses, and it is by first staying in the lesser 
prajna, namely the ‘gate of means’, that the eighteen emptinesses are acquired. 

What is this ‘gate of means’ ( upayamukha )? It is learning ( udgrahTtum ), reciting ( vdcayitum ), retaining 
(i dharayitum ), studying (paiyavdptum ) and textually applying (bhdvandkarena prayoktum ) 410 the 
Prajnaparamitasutra. 

Just as a man who wants to find all kinds of fine jewels ( ratna ) must go to the great ocean ( mahdsamudra ), 
so the person who wants to acquire these jewels of the prajna which are the concentrations ( samddhi ) on 
inner emptiness ( adhyatmasunyata), etc., must go to the great ocean of the prajnaparamita [by reading the 
texts dedicated to it]. 


IV. THE FIRST THREE EMPTINESSES AND THE FOUR FOUNDATIONS OF 
MINDFULNESS 411 


407 San houeip’in in Pancavimsati, T 223, k. 21, p. 373b22 seq. Subhuti had asked the Buddha: At the time when he 
is practicing the prajnaparamita, how should the bodhisattva-mahasattva exert himself in riipa, how should he exert 
himself in vedana, samjna, samskdra and vijnana, and finally how should he exert himself in sarvakdrajnatd? 

40S On the equivalence of Prajnaramita = Dharmata of true nature of dharmas, see above, p. 655-656F, 1059F 
409 The greater Prajnaparamita is identical with the true nature of dharmas; the lesser Prajnaparamita is the 
Prajnaparamitasutras where the eighteen emptinesses consituting the gate of entry into the true nature of dharmas are 
taught. 

4111 For this phrase, cf. Vimalakfrtinirdesa transl., p. 368, 370-371, 372, 373, 388, 390. 
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Question. - Why does the yogin who is exerting himself in the prajnaparamita first stay in the emptiness of 
inner dharmas ( adhydtmasunyatd), the emptiness of outer dharmas {bahirdhasunyata) and the emptiness of 
inner and outer dharmas (, adhyatmabahirdhdsunayata)1 

Answer. - There are four mistakes ( vipaiydsa ) in the world: i) the mistake of taking that which is impure to 
be pure (, asucau sucir iti vipaiydsa)', ii ) the mistake of taking that which is suffering to be happy (, duhkhe 
sukham iti vipaiydsa)'. Hi) the mistake of taking that which is impermanent to be permanent ( anitye nityam 
iti vipaiydsa)', iv) the mistake of taking that which is not a ‘self to be a ‘self ( andtmany dtmeti 
vipaiydsa). 412 

In order to destroy the four mistakes, the yogin cultivates the twelve considerations ( samanupasyand) 
inherent in the four foundations of mindfulness ( smrtyupasthdna ): 3 

[1. Considerationa 1-3 coming under Kayasmrtyupasthana] 

a. First he considers [his own body], the inner body (, adhydtmakdya ): consisting of thirty-six elements 
(dhdtu), 11 Hill of impurities ( asuci ) that flow out of the nine holes (navacchidra), 15 it is very disgusting 
and void of any pure [286a] character. This absence of pure character (sucilaksandimpalabdhi) is called 
emptiness of inner dharmas ( adhydtmasunyatd). 

b. Knowing the impurity of the inner body, the yogin next considers [another’s body], the outer body 

( bahirdhdkdya ), which is, for him, an object of attachment. But here it is the same thing; the two bodies are 
really impure. “Foolish worldly people ( bdlaprthagjana ), fanatical and disturbed, in whom desire ( rdga) 
has covered their minds, claim that this body is pure; but when I consider the beauty that 1 love, it is exactly 
the same as my own body.” This absence of pure nature [in another’s body] is the emptiness of outer 
dharmas ( bahirdhasunyata). 


411 The author returns to this subject which he has already treated at length, p. 1150-1176F, 1187-1194F. Flere he 
establishes a parallel between the four smrtyupasthlas and the first three emptinesses. The smrtyupasthdnas and the 
emptinesses concern inner, outer, both inner and outer dharmas, but the former lead to the conclusion that they are 
empty of ‘me’ and ‘mine’; the latter, that they are devoid of self nature and characteristics and, as a result, without 
production or destruction. 

For the Anguttara, I, p. 196, 10-16, the four satipattanas (kaye kayanupassiviharati, etc.) constitute the 
majjhimdpatipadd; for the Madh. karika, XXIV, 18, sunyata, the designation by virtue of ( prajhaptir updddya), is 
the pratipad madhycimd. Two entities equal to a third entity... 

412 Cf. p. 925F, 1076F, 115 IF. 

413 During the four smrtyupasthdnas, the practitioner turns his attention to the body ( kaya), feelings ( vedand), mind 
(i citta ) and dharmas. He examines each of these objects first within himself (adhyatmam), then outside himself 
(bahirdha) and finally inside and outside himself (adhyatmabahirdha): thus making a total of twelve considerations. 

414 Cf. p. 1297F, n. 2. 

415 Cf.p. 1154-1155F, n. 
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c. When the yogin was considering the impurity of his own body, it happened that he said that another’s 
body ( bahirdhdrupa) is beautiful, and when he was considering the body of another, it happened that he 
said that his own body was pure. Now he considers both the inner [body] and the outer [body], and he 
notices: “My own body is impure and that of another is impure also; the body of another and mine are quite 
alike: they are no different.” This absence of pure characteristic [characterizing both one’s own body and 
that of another] is the emptiness of inner and outer dharmas ( adhyatmabahirdhasunyata). 

[2. Considerations 4-6 coming under Vedanasmrtyupasthana] 

a. The yogin knows by reflection ( manasikdra ) that the inner body and the outer body are both impure, but 
indecisive people cling to it because of a group of feelings ( vedandkdya ), [namely, pleasant feeling 
( sukhavedana)]. This group is a lot of suffering ( duhkha ), but fools ( mudha ) consider it to be happiness 
{sukha). 416 

Question. - But the three kinds of feeling, [sukhavedana, duhkhavedand, aduhkhdsukhavedand ] are all 
included ( samgrhvta ) in the external bases of consciousness ( bahirdhdyatana)', why is it said then that the 
yogin “considers the internal feeling” ( adhydtmavedandm samanupasyati )? 417 

Answer. - First, the meeting between the six objects ( visaya ) and the six organs ( indriya ) gives rise to a 
happiness called external happiness (bahirdhasukha); then, extreme desire (prarigredha ), penetrating 
deeply, gives rise to a happiness called internal happiness ( adhydtmasukha ). 

In addition, the happiness that has internal dharmas as condition ( adhydtmadhanna-pratyayam sukham) is 
called internal happiness, and the happiness that has external dharmas as condition 
(bahirdhddharmapratyayam sukham ) is called external happiness. In addition, the happiness associated 
with the [first] five consciousnesses ( pahcavijhdnasamprayukta ) is called external happiness, and the 
happiness associated with the mental consciousness (manovijndnasamprayukta ) is called internal 
happiness. The coarse ( auddrika ) happiness is called external happiness, and the subtle ( suksma ) happiness 
is called internal happiness. 

These are the distinctions between internal and external happiness, and they are also valid in regard to 
unpleasant feeling ( duhkhavedand) and neither unpleasant nor pleasant feeling ( aduhkdsukhavedand). 

Moreover, the yogin reflects and wonders whether this internal happiness ( adhydtmasukha ) really exists or 
if it is imaginary {vikalpita). He recognizes that it is just suffering ( duhkha ) to which the name of happiness 
{sukha) is applied. 

Furthermore, the yogin reflects and wonders whether this internal happiness {adhydtmasukha) really exists 
{na tattvenopalabhyate) or whether it is imaginary {vikalpita). He recognizes that it is merely suffering 
{duhkha) to which the name of happiness {sukha) is given out of habit. Why? Because this happiness, 
coming from unfortunate causes and conditions {duhkhahetuprayayaja), itself arouses a painful fruit of 
retribution {duhkhavipdkaphala). The happiness of which one is never satiated is suffering. 


416 Cf. p. 1159F. 

417 This problem has already been treated above, p. 1173-1175F. 
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Furthermore, when a person suffering from scabies (kacchu) 4]H scratches himself or approaches a fire, the 
slight suffering [that he momentarily experienced] is followed by a physical suffering and becomes a great 
suffering. What the fool ( mudha ) calls happiness, the wise man (jnaniri) sees in it only suffering. In the 
same way, people ( loka ), victims of the error consisting of taking [what is suffering] to be happiness 
(i duhkhe sukham iti vipaiydsa), cling to the happiness resulting from the five objects of enjoyment 
( pancakamaguna ) and their passions ( klesa) increase. For this reason, the yogin does not see happiness and 
“considers only suffering, like a sickness, a boil, an ulcer, a thorn” (duhkam rogato salyatah 
samupasyati). 

Furthermore, since happiness is rare and suffering frequent, the small amount of happiness does not appear 
and is therefore called suffering. It is like a ko of salt ( lavana ) thrown into a big river: it loses its salty 
characteristic and is no longer called salty. 420 

Finally, happiness is so poorly established ( aniyata ) that there is doubt (sarika) 4 1 about it: what one person 
considers as happiness, another person considers as suffering; and what the other person considers as 
happiness, the first person considers as suffering. That which one gains is happiness, that which [286b] one 
loses is suffering. That which the fool takes to be happiness, the wise man takes to be suffering. Seeing the 
torments of happiness is suffering; not seeing the defects of happiness is happiness. Not seeing the 
impermanent nature of happiness ( anityalaksana ) is happiness; seeing the impermanent nature of happiness 
is suffering. What the person not detached from desire ( avftardga ) takes to be happiness, the person 
detached from desire ( vftardga ) takes to be suffering. 

Therefore the yogin considers happiness ( sukha ) as suffering; he considers suffering to be an arrow ( salya ) 
piercing the body; he considers the impermanent and changing characteristics ( anityaviparinamalaksana ) 
of that which is neither suffering nor happiness ( aduhkhdsukha ). Considering the threefold feeling 
[pleasant, unpleasant, neither pleasant nor unpleasant] in this way, he mentally rejects it, and this is called 
the emptiness of internal feelings ( adhydtmavedandsunyatd). 

b-c. His considerations on external feelings ( bahirdhdvedand) and on both internal and external feelings 
(adhydtmabahirdhdvedcind) are similar. 


[3. Considerations 7-9 coming under cittasmrtyupasthana] 

The yogin has this thought: If happiness is suffering, then who experiences (prativedayati ) suffering? 
Having reflected, he knows that it is the mind ( citta ) that experiences it. Next, he considers the mind in 

41S Example already used above, p. 1157F. 

419 Cf. p. 1222F, note. 

420 Classical comparison: cf. Anguttara, I, p. 250: Seyyathdpi bhikkhave puriso lonciphalam Gangaya nadiya 
pakkipeyya. Tam kirn mannatha bhikkhave. Api nu sa Gahgd nadi amund lonaphalena Iona assa apeyya ti. - No 

h ’etam bhante. - Tam kissa hetu. -Asu hi bhante Gangaya nadiya maha udakakkhando. So amund lonaphalena na 
lotto assa apeyyo ti. 

421 Adopting the variant houo. 
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order to know if it is true or false. He notices that the mind is impermanent ( anitya ) and has production 
( utpdda ), duration ( sthiti ) and disappearance (vyaya) as characteristics. 422 The mind of unpleasant feeling 
(i duhkhavedana), the mind of pleasant feeling (sukhavedana) and the mind of neither unpleasant nor 
pleasant feeling each constitutes a different moment ( bhinnalaksana ): when the pleasant mind disappears, 
the unpleasant mind arises; the unpleasant mind lasts for the space of an instant and, having lasted, it 
disappears; next, there arises a neither unpleasant nor pleasant mind. This neither unpleasant nor pleasant 
mind lasts for the space of an instant and, having lasted, it disappears; when it has disappeared, there arises 
again a pleasant mind. The three feelings ( vedand) being impermanent, the mind ( citta) also is 
impermanent. 

Furthermore, the ascetic knows that there are minds of lust ( rdga ) or non-lust, of hatred ( dvesa ) or non¬ 
hatred, of delusion ( moha ) or non-delusion, distracted ( viksipta) or concentrated (samgrhvta), fettered 
(baddha) or liberated ( vimukta ), and he knows that these minds each have a different characteristic. Thus 
he knows that the mind is impermanent (anitya), that there is no fixed ( niyata ) mind lasting for eternity. 
Minds experiencing suffering, minds experiencing happiness, etc., arise from a complex of causes and 
conditions ( hetupratyayasamdgri ), and when these causes and conditions disperse, the minds disappear as 
well. 

This is how the yogin considers the impermanent nature ( anityalaksana ) of the inner minds 
(adhyatmacitta), the outer minds ( bahirdhdcitta ) and the both internal and external minds 
(adhyatmabahirdhacitta). 

Question. - Since the mind consists of the inner bases of consciousness ( adhydtmdyatana ), how can there 
be external minds ( bahirdhdcitta )? 423 

Answer. - When the inner body [i.e., one’s own body] is being considered, there is ‘inner mind’ 
(adhyatmacitta)', but when the outer body [i.e., another’s body] is being considered, there is ‘outer mind’. 

Moreover, if it concerns (dlambate) inner dharmas, the mind is inner; but if it concerns external dharmas, 
the mind is external. 

Moreover, the [first] five consciousnesses (pahcavijhana) always concern outer dharmas and, being unable 
to make distinctions, are outer minds; but the mental consciousness (manovijnana), being concerned with 
inner dharmas and distinguishing beauty from ugliness, is an inner mind. 

Finally, the mental consciousness which, on its arising, is incapable of distinguishing and specifying, is an 
external mind; but the developed and deepened mental consciousness which can make distinctions and 
grasp characteristics (nimitta) is an inner mind. Such are the distinctions between inner and outer minds. 


[4. Considerations 10-12 coming under dharmasmrtyupasthana] 


422 Conditioned by causes, the mind inevitably has the three or four conditioned characteristics ( samskrtalaksana ): 
cf.p. 36-37F, 992F, 1163F. 

423 This subject has already been treated above, p. 1175F. 
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The yogin whose mind (citta and manas ) has been cultivated knows that the body ( kdya ) is of impure 
nature (, asucilaksana ), that feeling (vedand) is suffering in nature ( duhkhalaksana) and that the mind (citta) 
has no duration and is impermanent in nature ( anityalaksana ). Nevertheless, not having yet broken through 
the fetters (samucchinnasamyojana), he still happens to be aware of self (ahamkara). 

Then he has the following thought: “If the mind is impermanent, who is cognizing the mind and on whom 
does the mind depend? Who is the master ( svdmin ) of the mind that is experiencing suffering and 
happiness? To whom does everything belong?” Then he analyzes and recognizes that there is no master as 
[286c] a separate entity (bhinna). 

One grasps characteristics (nimittdny udgrhnati ) in the five aggregates ( skandha ) and, just for this single 
reason, one imagines the existence of ‘a man’ ( purusa ) and one produces the idea of ‘me’ (atman). From 
the idea of ‘me’ comes the idea of ‘mine’ (atmvya ), and from the idea of ‘mine’ comes that of existence 
(bhdva). Toward those who benefit ( hita ) us, we feel love ( ragd); toward those who thwart us, we feel 
hatred ( dvesa ); these two fetters ( samyojana ) do not come from knowledge ( jiidna ) but from error: this is 
what is called delusion ( moha ). The triple poison (trivisa), love, hatred and delusion, is the root (mulct) of 
all the passions (klesa). 

By means of egotism (ahamkara), one accomplishes meritorious actions (pimya) “in order,” one says, “that 
I may then be able to cultivate the auxiliary dharmas of the Path and may be able to attain deliverance 
( moksa ).” 

The grasping of characteristics (nimittodgrahana) that occurred at the beginning is called the ‘concept 
aggregate’ (samjndskandha). Then out of egotism (ahamkara), one produces the fetters and the good 
formations called the ‘formation aggregate’ (samskdraskandha). These two aggregates are [the object] of 
mindfulness of dharmas (dharmasmrtyupasthdna). 24 The yogin, who is seeking the atman in these dharmas 
that are the samjnaskandha and the samskaraskandha, does not find it there. Why? Because dharmas are the 
result of causes and conditions (hetupratyayasamutpanna), are all of them conditioned dharmas 
(samskptadharma) and have no solidity (sdra): there is no true atman. 425 

“The formations are like the trunk of a banana tree“ (samskmardh kadalinibhah). leaf by leaf it is 

examined, but no pith (sdra) is found. - “Concept is like a mirage (marfcisadrsf samjnd) seen from afar:” 
without there being any water there, one gets the notion that there is water, one has the concept of water but 
it is nothing but an illusion. 

Such are the considerations on inner, outer and both onner and outer dharmas. 


424 Among the five skandhas, rupa is the object belonging to kdyasmrtyupasthana; vedand, that of 
vedandsmrtyupasthana; samjnd, the samskaras and vijhana , those of cittasmrtyupasthana. As for 
dharmasmrtyupasthdna, it can bear upon any skandha whatsoever, since it includes the totality of dhannas. 

425 The punctuation of the TaishB is dfective: the final period should be placed between fa and hing. 

426 Allusion to a verse of the Phenasutta of Samyutta, III, p. 142. See references, p. 370, as note; VimalakTrti, transl. 
p. 132, n. 23. 
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Question. - Dharmas being included in the outer bases of consciousness ( bahirdhayatana ), how can there 
be inner dharmas ( adhydtmadharma )? 427 

Answer. - By inner dharmas ( adhyatmadharma) we mean the skandha of concept {samjndskandha) and the 
skandha of formations ( samkdraskandha ) associated with the inner mind ( adhydtmacittasamprayukta ). - 
By outer dharmas ( bahirdhddharma ) we mean: i) the skandha of concept ( samjndskandha ) and the skandha 
of formations ( samskdraskandha ) associated with the outer mind (bahirdhdcittasamprayukta); ii ) the 
formations dissociated from the mind ( cittaviprayukta-samskdra ); Hi) the unconditioned dharmas 
(, asamskrtadharma ). - Taken simultaneously and together [these internal and external dharmas] are called 
‘both inner and outer dharmas’ ( adhydtmabahirdhddhanna ). 

Furthermore, the inner dharmas are the six organs (sadindriya); the outer dharmas are the six objects 
(sadvisaya). 

Finally, the general considerations ( samanupasyand) on i) the body ( kdya ), ii) the sensations ( vedand), iii) 
the mind ( citta ), iv) the aggregate of concept ( samjndskandha) and v) the aggregate of formations 
{samskdraskandha) are the mindfulness of dharmas ( dharmasmrtyupasthmdna ) Why is that? 

Actually, the yogin first looks for the atman in the aggregate of concept {samjndskandha) but does not find 
it there. Fie then turns his search to the body {kdya), sensations {vedand) and mind {citta), but does not find 
it there either. In no matter what dharma, be it material {rupin) or non-material (arupin), visible 
{sanidarsana) or invisible {anidarsana), resistant {sapratigha) or non-resistant {apratigha), impure 
{sdsrava) or pure ( andsrava ), conditioned (samskrta) or unconditioned {asamskrta), distant {dure) or near 
{sdntike), coarse {auddrika) or subtle (suksma), the yogin seeks in vain for the atman but does not find it. It 
is only to the complex of the five aggregates {pancaskandasdmagri) that the name of being {sattva) is given 
out of habit, and ‘being’ is synonymous with atman. The self (atman) being non-existent {anupalabdha), 
neither is there any ‘mine’ (dtmfya) and, the ‘mine’ being non-existent, all the passions (kiesa) are 
eliminated. 


[5. Summary ] 

A. The foundation of mindfulness of the body (kayasmrtyupasthdna) concerns all material dharmas 
{rupadharma). 

[As a first approach], the yogin considers the inner material things {adhydtmarupa) as being impermanent 
{anitya), painful {duhkha), empty (sunya) and without self {andtman). 

[As a second and third approach], he considers outer material things ( bahirdhdrupa ), then inner and outer 
material things (adhyatmabahirdharupa) likewise as being [impermanent, painful, empty and without self]. 

[The other three foundations of mindfulness consider] sensations {vedand), mind {citta) and dharmas as 
being likewise [impermanent, painful, empty and without self, respectively]. 


427 This question has already been discussed above, p. 1175-1176F. 
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B. The concentration of emptiness ( sunyatasamadhi ) associated with the inner considerations 
(i adhyatmanupasyarik ) of the four foundations of moindfulness is called inner emptiness 
( adhyatmasunyata). [287a] 

The concentration of emptiness associated with the outer considerations ( bahirdhanupasyana ) of the four 
foundations of mindfulness is called outer emptiness (bahirdhasunyata). 

The concentration of emptiness associated with inner and outer considerations 

(i adhyatmabahirdhanupasyana ) of the four foundations of mindfulness is called inner and outer emptiness 
( adhyatmabahirdhasunyata). 


V. THE THREE EMPTINESSES RESULT FROM CONCENTRATION 


Question. - Are the emptinesses in question empty by the power of concentration ( samadhibala ) or are they 
empty in themselves? 

Answer. - They are empty by the power of concentration, 428 as is said in a sutra: “The three concentrations 
(samadhi) or the three doors to deliverance ( vimoksamukha ) are emptiness ( sunyata), signlessness 
(dnimitta ) amd wishlessness (, apranihita ). The concentration of emptiness ( sunyatasamadhi ) concerns 


428 There are close connections between the three concentrations (p. 1213F-1232F) and the four foundations of 
mindfulness (p. 1150F-1176F; 1187F-1194F on the one hand and the three emptinesses on the other hand. They are 
not substantial entities, but rather cittasya sthitih, situations of mind (p. 1213F-1214F), concentrations ( samadhi ) of 
the mind centered on emptiness, empty of individuals ( sattvasunya ) for the sravaka, empty of things 
(dharmasunyatd ) for the bodhisattva. These mental practices closely tied to the comprehension of the four noble 
truths converge on the same result: the rejection of the world and entry into nirvana. The three concentrations are the 
vimoksamukhas or doors of deliverance (p. 1213F); the three emptinesses, by radically removing the imaginary 
seeing of the inner, outer or mixed world, assure the mind of this supreme pacification that is nirvana. 

The three mental practices, concentrations, foundations of mindfulness and emptinesses are shared by the 
sravakas and the pratyekabuddhas, with the difference, essential it is true, that the former penetrate only the 
emptiness of beings whereas the latter penetrate both the emptiness of beings and the emptiness of things. The 
sravakas still cling to characteristics ( nimittany udgrhnanti) within and outside themselves; the bodhisattvas see 
them no longer and everything ends in a total absence of vision for them. It would be absurd to hypostatize an 
emptiness that is something other than an absence of vision and fruit of a certain situation of mind. 

J. May comments: “This absence of vision in the great bodhisattvas starting with the eighth bhumi is not 
something negative: it constitutes the result of a long effort by the mind; it is the very vision par excellence: the 
bodhisattvas see by not seeing.” We may add Nagarjuna, Madh. karika. III, §6: “With or without seeing, the agent of 
seeing does not exist” ( tiraskrtya drasta nasty atiraskrtya ca darsanam). 
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(a lambate) the body {kaya ), the sensations ( vedana), the mind ( citta) and dharmas, and since no self 
(atmari) or ‘mine’ (atmiya ) is found therein, it is called [the concentration] of emptiness.” 429 


VI. RELATIONSHIPS OF THE FOUR GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
CONDITIONED DHARMAS AND THE FOUR VIEW-POINTS OF THE 
FOUNDATIONS OF MINDFULNESS 


Question. - The four foundations of mindfulness ( smrtyupasthana ) should all consider empty dharmas as 
being impermanent ( anitya ), painful ( duhkha ), empty ( sunya ) and without self ( andtman ). Why then do 
they consider [respectively] the body (kayo) as impure ( asuci ), the sensations ( vedana) as suffering 
(duhkha), the mind {citta) as impermanent {anitya) and the dharmas as empty of self {andtman)! 

Answer. - All consider the four things as impermanent, suffering, empty and without self. However, in 
regard to the body, beings cling especially to the mistake of taking [what is impure] to be pure {asucau 
sucir iti viparyasa)', in regard to the sensations, they cling especially to the mistake of taking [what is 
suffering] to be happy {duhkhe sukham iti viparyasa ); in regard to the mind, they cling especially to the 
mistake of taking [what is impermanent] to be permanent {anitye nityam iti viparyasa ), and in regard to 
dharmas, they cling especially to the mistake of taking [what is not a self] to be a self (anatmany dtmeti 
viparyasa). This is why, [in the course of the four foundations of mindfulness], the yogin considers the 
body as impure, the sensations as painful, the mind as impermanent, and the dharmas as being deprived of 
self. 

Furthermore, in regard to inner emptiness (adhyatmasunyata) and outer emptiness ( bahirdhasunyata ), there 
is no dharma that is definitively inner or definitively outer for, depending [on one another] as mutual cause 
{sahabhuhetu), they can be said to be [sometimes] inner and [sometimes] outer. In fact, what my neighbor 
considers as outer ( bahirdhd), I consider to be inner (adhyatma), and what I hold to be outer, my neighbor 
considers to be inner. It depends on the subject [and not on the object] that the inner dharma is inner, and it 
depends on the subject [and not on the object] that the outer dharma is outer. Thus for a given individual, 
his own house is inner, but the house of another is outer. For the yogin who is considering inner and outer 
dharmas, they have no fixed nature ( niyatalaksana ); therefore they are empty {sunya). 

Finally, inner and outer dhrmas have no intrinsic nature (svabhdva). Why? Because they arise from an 
assemblage ( sdmagri ) [of causes and conditions]. 4 ’ 0 These dharmas are not found in the assembled causes 


429 This unidentified sutra establishes a close relationship among the sunyata-samadhis and the smrtyupasthanas 
bearing on the body, the sensations, the mind and dhannas leading to the conclusion that they are empty of ‘me’ and 
‘mine’. 

430 Cf. Madh. karika, VII, §16 (p. 159-160): 

Pratftya yad yad bhavati tat tac santam svabhdvatah / 
tasmad utpadyamdnam ca santam utpattir eva ca // 
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and conditions and, since they do not exist in their causes and conditions, they are not found elsewhere 
either. 431 The causes and conditions of inner and outer dharmas do not exist either. Thus as the cause 
( karana ) and the effect ( kdiya ) are absent, inner and outer dharmas are empty. 


VII. THE PROBLEM OF THE WHOLE AND THE PART 432 


Question. -From all evidence ( niyatam ) inner and outer dharmas exist; why do you say that they do not 
exist? Thus, when the hands (pdni ), feet {pdda ), etc., come together, there is birth of the body-dharma 
( kayadharma ): it is an inner dharma ( adhydtmadharma ). When the beams ( gosdraka ), walls ( bhitti ), etc., 
are brought together, there is the arising of the house-dharma ( grhadharma ): it is an outer dharma 
( bahirdhddharma ). Although the body-dharma has a different name than its parts {avayava), it is not 
different from the foot, etc. Why? Because in the absence of the foot, etc., the body would not exist. It is 
the same for the house. 

Answer. - If the foot were no different than the body, the head ( siras ) would be the foot, since, [in your 
hypothesis], the foot is not different from the body. But if the head were the foot, that is perfectly 
ridiculous. 

Question. - If the foot were not different from than the body, your objection would be valid. But in the 
present case, it is necessary that the foot, etc., be brought together in order that there be the arising of the 
dharma called body. Although the body is different from the foot, etc., it must depend on the foot in order 
to [287b] subsist. In the same way, the threads ( tantu ) must be brought together in order to produce a cloth 
( pata ): this cloth depends on the threads to exist. 

Answer. - [Two things, first]: either this body-dharma occurs at the same time in all its parts ( avayavin ), 
the foot, etc., or else it occurs separately. 


Everything that is the result of something is pacified as to its intrinsic nature. [The vrtti explains santam 
svabhavatah as svabhavavirahitam “without intrinsic nature”.] Thus what is produced is pacified, and the 
production also. 

431 Cf. Madh. karika, XX, §1-2 (p. 391-392): 

Hetos ca pratyayanam ca samagtya yadi / 
phalam asti ca samagryam smamagrya jayate katham // 
hetos ca pratyayanam ca samagtya jayate yadi / 
phalam nasti samagryam samagtya jayate katham // 

If the fruit arises from an assemblage of causes and conditions and [according to you] the fruit is within 
this assemblage, how then would it arise from the assemblage [since it is already therein]? 

If the fruit arises from an assemblage of causes and conditions and [according to you] the fruit is not 
within this assemblage, how then would it arise from the assemblage [since it does not occur within it]? 

432 This problem has already been discussed above, p. 1217F-1218F. 
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a. If the body occurs at once in all its parts, the foot (pada ) would be also in the head ( siras ). Why? 
Because [by the hypothesis] the body-dharma occurs [in all the parts] at once. 

b. If the body existed separately, it would not be different from the other parts, foot, etc., [in the sense that 
it would cease being a whole to become a psrt]. 

Furthermore, the body, [as a whole ( avayavin )], is a single thing whereas its causes, [as ‘parts’ {avayava)), 
are many. But singularity ( ekatva ) is not plurality ( ndndtva ), and plurality is not singularity. 

Finally, to claim that a special dharma called ‘body’ exists outside of its parts is to be in contradiction with 
the whole world. 

Thus one cannot say that the body is identical with its parts or that it is different from its parts. This is why 
there is no body and, the body not existing, the foot, etc., does not exist either. That is what should be 
understood by inner emptiness ( adhydtmasunyatd ). 

Outer dharmas, houses, etc., also are empty in the same way. That is what is meant by outer emptiness 
(bahirdhasunyata). 

Question. - Destroying the body {kayo), the house ( grha ), etc., is to destroy singularity ( ekatva ) and 
multiplicity (prthaktva ). Destroying singularity and multiplicity is the work of the heretical sutras. 433 In 
Buddhist sutras, inner and outer dharmas really exist ( adhydtmabahirdhd-dhanna ), namely, the six inner 
organs ( adhydtmendriya ) and the six outer objects ( bahirdhdvisaya ). Why do you say they do not exist? 

Answer. - These inner and outer dharmas are assemblages existing metaphorically (prajnaptisat ) as simple 
names ( ndmamdtra ) as was the case for the body or the house. 


VIII. EMPTINESS ACCORDING TO THE TWO VEHICLES 


Furthermore, in brief ( samksepena ), there are two kinds of emptiness: the emptiness of beings 
(sattvasunyata) and the emptiness of dharmas (dharmasunyatd). 34 For the disciples of the HInayana 
‘Lesser Vehicle’ who are of weak faculties ( mrdvindriya ), the emptiness of beings is taught so that, freed 
[from notions] of ‘me’ (atmari) and ‘mine’ (dtmfya ), they do not become attached to any others. - For the 
disciples of the Mahayana ‘Greater Vehicle’ who are of keen faculties (Uksnendriya ). the emptiness of 
dharmas is taught, and immediately they know that samsara is eternally empty ( nityasunya ) and the same as 
nirvana. 

The sravakas and their scholars ( upadesdcdiya ) teach inner emptiness ( adhydtmasunyatd ): “In inner 
dharmas ( adhydtmadhanna ) there is neither ‘me’ (atmari) nor ‘mine’ (dtmfya), neither eternal entity nor 
agent ( kdraka ), neither a knower nor an experiencer ( vedaka ): this is called inner emptiness, and it is the 
same for outer emptiness.” However, they do not teach that inner and outer dharmas are empty [of their 

433 The character p 'o appearing in the fourth place in line 287b 11 should probably be removed. 

434 Cf. p. 239F, 1079F, 1685F. 
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respective characteristics]. - The Mahayanists, on the other hand, say that, in inner dharmas, the nature of 
inner dharma is absent and that in outer dharmas the nature of outer dharma is absent. 

This is what is said in the Prajnaparamita: “Form is empty of the nature of form {rupam rupatvena 
sunyam); feeling (vedana), concept ( samjnd), volition (samskdra) and consciousness ( vijnana) are empty of 
the nature [of feeling, concept, volition and] conciousness. The eye is empty of the nature of eye ( caksus 
caksustvena sunyam)', the ear ( srotra ), nose ( ghrdna ), tongue ( jihva), body {kayo) and mind organ ( manas ) 
are empty of the natures [of ear, nose, tongue, body] and mind. Color is empty of the nature of color 
{rupam rupatvena sunyam)', soumd ( sabda ), smell ( gandha ), taste (rasa), tangible ( sprastavya ) and 
dharmas are empty of the natures [of sound, smell, taste, tangible and] dharma. All these dharmas are 
empty of self nature.” 435 

Question. - [Emptiness of beings ( sattvasunyatd) and emptiness of dharmas] are two ways of teaching 
inner and outer emptiness. Which one is true? 

Answer. - Both are true. For disciples of little knowledge (, alpajndna ) and weak faculties ( mrdvindriya ), 
only the emptiness of beings is first taught, and for beings of great knowledge {mahdjndna) and keen 
faculties (tiksnendriya), the emptiness of dharmas is taught. [The Hlnayanist sravaka] is like a prisoner 
{kdrdstha) who breaks his bonds ( bandhana ), kills the prison guard {kdrddhyaksa) and can leave at will; 

[the Mahayanist is like this other one] who, out of fear of brigands ( caura ), makes a hole in the wall and 
escapes ( nihsarana ). 

Destroying only the causes and conditions of his egotism (ahamkara), the sravaka no longer produces 436 
passions ( klesa ) and eliminates the thirst for dharmas ( dharmatrsnd), but fearing the suffering of old age 
(Jard), sickness ( vyddhi), death (marana) and the evil destinies ( durgati ), he does not investigate [287c] the 
beginning of desire {kdma) and does not destroy dharmas at the root: for him, only deliverance (vimukti) is 
important. - The Mahayanist, on the other hand, destroys the prison of the triple world ( traidhdtuka ), 
subdues the armies of Mara ( mdrasend), breaks the fetters (samyojana) and eliminates the traces of the 
passions ( vdsand); he knows clearly the beginning and end of all dharmas; his penetrations (prativedha) are 
unhindered (nivarana); 7 he destroys and scatters all dharmas so well [that to his eyes] samsara is the same 
as nirvana 438 and is merged with calm ( upasama ), cessation ( nirodha ). The Mahayanist attains supreme 
perfect enlightenment {anuttard samyaksambodhi), guides all beings and makes them come out of the triple 
world. 


435 Pancavimsati, p. 128 (T 223, k. 3, p. 235al 1; k. 9, p. 288bl0; k. 16, p. 337b4, k. 21, p. 372cl 1; 373c3: tathd hi 
rupam rupatvena sunyam... yd ca rupasya sunyata na tad rupam. na canyatra sunyataya rupam. rupam eva sunyatci 
sunyataiva rupam. And so on for all dharmas of which the complete list is given by the Satasahasrika, p. 554, 6-559, 
22 . 

436 Adopting the variant pou cheng. 

437 Cf. p. 1013F, n. 1; Anguttara, V, p. 113, 116. 

438 Seep. 1142F. 
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IX. METHOD OF TEACHING EMPTINESS 


Question. - By what method (upaya) does the Mahayana destroy the dharmas? 

Answer. - [In the Phenasutta ] the Buddha said: “Form ( rupa ) bom from many causes and conditions has 
no solidity ( saratd). Waves ( taranga ) on the water produce a ball of foam ( phenapinda ) which, as soon as 
it is seen, disappears; it is the same for form.” 439 

When the four great elements ( mahabhuta ) of the present existence ( ihajanman ) are brought together, they 
produce a form, but as soon as thesse causes and conditions disappear, the form disappears along with 
them. 

The practitioner who follows the path of impermanence ( anityatdmdrga ) penetrates gradually into the door 
of emptiness ( sunyatamukha ). How is that? The dharmas that perish as soon as they are born have not even 
a moment of duration ( sthiti ) and, not having a moment of duration, are not grasped. 

Furthermore, by virtue of the characteristics of conditioned [dharmas] (samskrtalaksana), at the moment of 
production (; utpada ) there is disappearance ( vyaya ) and at the moment of disappearance there is production. 
If dharmas are already produced, production is useless; if they are not produced, production produces 
nothing. 440 Between dharma and production there can be no difference. Why? If production had the nature 
of production ( utpadalaksana ), there would have to be ‘production of production’ ( utpadotpada ), and this 
in turn would need a production: hence an infinite regression ( anavastha). 441 If the ‘production of 


4,9 Phenasutta in Samyutta, III, p. 140-141: Seyyathdpi bhikkhave ayam Gahga nadi mahantam phenapindam 
avaheyya. tam enam cakkhumdpuriso passeyya nijjhdyeyya yoniso upaparikkheyya. tassa tam passato nijjhayato 
yoniso upaparikkhato rittakanneva khayeyya tucchakanheva khayeyya asarakanheva khayeyya. kihhi siya bhikkhave 
phenapinde saro. Evam eva kho bhikkhave yam kihci rupam antanagatam paccuppannam. pe. yam dure santike va. 
tam bhikkhu passati nijjhdhati yoniso upaparikkhati. tassa tam passato nijjhayato yoniso upaparikkhato 
rittakanneva khayati tucchakanheva khdyati asarakanheva khayati. kihhi bhikkhave rupe saro. - It is as if the river 
Ganges was carrying a great ball of foam and a perceptive man saw it, contemplated it, examined it deeply and doing 
that, found it empty, hollow and worthless. What value, O monks would there be in a ball of foam? It is the same for 
no matter what form, past, future or present, distant or close, that a bhikku sees, contemplates and examines deeply. 
Doing that, he finds it empty, hollow and without value. What value, O monks, is there in fonn? 

440 Cf. Madh. karika, VII, 2 (p. 146)i 

Utpaddyas trayo vyastci ndlam laksanakarmani / 
samskrtasya samastdh syur ekatra katham ekada // 

“The three characteristics, production, etc., if they are separated, are not enough to characterize the 
conditioned; if they are brought together, how would they exist in the same place and at the same time?” Argument 
already used above, p. 922F. 

441 Cf. Madh. karika, VII, 3 (p. 147): 

Utpadasthitibhahgdndm anyat samskrtalaksanam / 
asti ced anavasthaivam nasti cet te na samskrtdh // 
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production’ did not in its turn have a production, the [initial] production would not have a production 
either. If the [initial] production did not have production, the dharma itself would not have it either. Thus, 
production does not exist (nopalabhyate), neither does disappearance ( vyaya). Therefore dharmas are 
empty (sunya), without production ( anutpada ), without destruction ( anirodha ): that is the truth. 

Finally, if dharmas exist, they end up in non-existence finally. But that which is subsequently non-existent 
should also be previously non-existent. Thus, when a man wears wooden shoes ( kasuthapddaukd) for the 
first time, they already possess [this non-existence], but as it is subtle, it is not noticed. 442 If the shoes did 
not possess this non-existence from the beginning, they would always be new. If they possess it afterwards, 
it is because they already possessed it previously. It is the same for dharmas: if they possess non-existence 
afterwards, it is because they already possess it before. 

This is why all dharmas are necessarily empty. But as the result of a mistake consisting of taking to be a 
being that which is not a being (sattva sattva iti vipaiydsa), one becomes attached to the six inner organs 
(adhydtmendriya). The yogin, however, destroys this error and this is what is calld inner emptiness 
(adhydtmasunyatd). It is the same for the outer emptiness (bahirdhdsunyatd) and the both inner and outer 
emptiness ( adhydtmabahirdhdsunyatd). 


Sunyatasunyata 

Third Section EMPTINESS 4: EMPTINESS OF EMPTINESS 

I. DEFINITION OF THE EMPTINESS OF EMPTINESSES 443 


“If production, duration and destruction in turn possessed another round of conditioned characteristics, 
there would be an infinite regression (of these rounds); but if they do not possess it, they are not conditioned.” 

The Sarvastivadin theory of secondary characteristics ( anulaksana ) affecting the characteristics of the 
conditioned, namely, production of production, etc., will be refuted by the Kosa, II, p. 224-225. See above, p. 1164F. 

442 The author has already used the example of the new garment, already used before even being worn. See above, p. 
1163F. 

443 Apart from the three samadhis of sunyatd, dnimitta and apranihita constituting the doors of deliverance (p.l213F 
seq.), the Abhidhanna authors assume a sunyatdsunyatdsamadhi, an apranihitapranihitasamadhi and an 
dnimittdnimittasamddhi, signalling an advance over the three preceding ones. 

Sunyatasamadhi, concerning the last two aspects (akdra) of the truth of suffering, considers dharmas as 
empty (sunya) and non-self ( andtman ): cf. Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 104, p. 538b; Kosabhasya, p. 449, 15. And by empty 
dharmas, these authors mean dharmas contradictory to the view of self (citmiyadrstivipaksa), without inner activity, 
without individuality ( antarvydpdrapunisarahita ), without self (atmarahita): cf. Kosabhasya, p. 400, 3, 9, 14. 

Sunyatdsunyatdsamadhi considers the sunyatasamadhi of the arhats solely as empty and not as non-self, 
becaue sunyatd is more distasteful than andtman: cf. Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 105, p. 543c 16-27; Kosa, VIII, p. 188; 
Kosabhasya, p. 450, 13-14; Kosavyakhya, p. 683, 12-21. 
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In the Pali scholasticism as well, there is a question of the emptiness of emptiness ( sunnasunnam ). For the 
Patisambhida, II, p. 178, it is the fact that the six inner organs, eye, etc., are empty of self ( atta), of ‘mine’ ( attaniya ), 
of pennanence ( nicca ), of solidity ( dhuva ), of perpetuity ( sassata ), and of unchangeability ( aviparinamadhamma ). 
According to the Commentary of the Patisambhida, III, p. 632, emptiness as emptiness is called the emptiness of 
emptiness, not determined by any other incidental word ( sunnasankhatam Surinam, na annena 
upapadenavissssesitan 'ti Surinam Surinam). 

Thus, the early masters of the Abhidharma considered emptiness as such as the lack of ‘me’ and ‘mine’, 
and professed simply the emptiness of beings ( sattvasunyata '). But they did not deny the reality of things or dharmas. 
For them, dharmas, although transitory and suffering, really existed with their self nature ( svabhdva ) and their 
characteristics ( laksana ), and non-self was one of their shared characteristics. In dharmas they grasped the mark 
(nimitta ) of non-self ( anatman ) which they qualified as empty ( sunya ), but this emptiness had the dharma itself as 
substratum (asraya). Realists and pluralists by affirming the existence of everything, viz., the five aggregates 
(, skandha ) the twelve bases of consciousness (ayatana) or the eighteen elements ( dhcitu ), they were nihilists insofar 
as they denied any substantial reality whatsoever, eternal and immutable, to this ‘everything’. 

The position of the Mahayanists is quite different. The Trade, which is their spokesman, endlessly 
criticizes the Sarvastivadins for their nimittodgrahana, their grasping at the characteristics in things and, in 
particular, their grasping at emptiness (p. 1093F, 2082F, 2130F). Seeing emptiness in dharmas is acknowledging a 
certain existence to the latter and hypostatizing the emptiness of self which characterizes them. To tell the truth, 
dharmas are not only empty of self and of ‘mine’ ( sattvasunya ), they are also empty of dharmas {dharma), empty of 
self nature and of the characteristics of dharma. Not existing in any manner, they do not lend themselves to any 
grasping. The emptiness that one thinks to find in them is nothing at all because it does not apply to anything. There 
is, therefore, not only the emptiness of beings and of things, but also the emptiness of emptiness (sunyatasunyata). 

To hypostatize it would be the height of foolishness. 

This is explained very well by Nagarjuna and his commentator Candraklrti in Madhyamakasastra, karika 
XIII, 7 (p. 245-246): 

Yac coktam asvabhavo bhavo naivasti sunyata ca bhdvandm isyate / tasmad asti sunyatdsrayo 
bhdvasvabhava iti / etad api na yujyata ity aha / 

Yadi asunyam bhavet kim cit syac sunyam iti kim can / 
na kim cid asty asunyam ca kutah sunyam bhavisyati // 

Yadi sunyata nama ka cit syat tadasrayo bhavasvabhavah syat / na tv evam / iha hi sunyata named 
sarvcidharmdndm sdmanyalaksanam ity abhyupagamad asunyadhrmabhavad asunyataiva nasti /yada casunyah 
paddrta na sand / asunyata ca nasti / taddpratipaksanirapeksatvac sunyatapi khapuspamdlavan nastity avasiyatam 
/yada ca sunyata nasti tadd tadasraya api padcirtha na santiti sthitam avikalam /. 

Transl. - We are told: “An essence without existence in itself does not exist. Now the emptiness of 
essences is postulated. Therefore there is a substratum of emptiness, namely, the existence in itself of the essences.” 
This objection also is absurd and, to refute it, Nagarjuna says: 

If something were non-empty, there could be a certain emptiness in it. 

But there is nothing that is not non-empty; then how could there be emptiness? 

If there were some ‘emptiness’, its support, namely, the existence in itself of essences, would exist. But 
that is not so. Here actually a thesis is postulated that ‘emptiness’ is a characteristic shared by all dharmas, but as 
there is no dharma that is not non-empty, non-emptiness itself does not exist either. Since there are neither non- 
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By means of [this fourth] emptiness, the emptiness of inner dharmas ( adhydtmasunyatd), the emptiness of 
outer dharmas (bahirdhasunyata) and the emptiness of both inner and outer dharmas 
(i adhyatmabahirdhasTunyata) is eliminated. Since [this fourth] emptiness destroys the [first] three 
emptinesses, it is called the emptiness of emptinesses ( sunyatasunyata). 

First, one uses [the three] emptinesses of dharmas to destroy inner and outer dharmas, and then one uses 
this [fourth] emptiness to destroy the [first] three emptinesses. This [fourth emptiness] is called the 
emptiness of emptinesses. 

Furthermore, by means of the three concentrations of emptiness ( sunyatdsamddhi ), the yogin considers 
(anupasyati) the emptiness of the five aggregates ( skandha ), obtains the eightfold noble path 
(aryastangamarga), destroys the passions ( klesa ) and obtains nirvana with residue of conditioning 
(sopadhisesanirvdna). Then, as a result of the karmic causes and conditions of his previous lifetimes 
(purvajanman ), the yogin, at the dissolution of the body after [288a] death ( kdyasya bheddt param 
marandt) abandons the eightfold path 444 and produces a concentration of emptiness of emptinesses 
(sunyatasunyatasamadhi ) called emptiness of emptinesses. 


II. DIFFERENCE BETWEEN EMPTINESSES AND EMPTINESS OF 
EMPTINESSES 


Question. - What difference is there between emptinesses and the emptiness of enmptinesses? 

Answer. - 1) The emptinesses destroy the five aggregates of attachment (pancopdddnaskandha ); the 
emptiness of emptinesses destroys the emptinesses. 

Question. - If the emptinesses are dharmas, as empty, they are already destroyed; if they are not dharmas, 
of what destruction of emptinesses is it a question here? 


empty entities nor non-emptiness, it must be accepted that in the absence of the contrary on which emptiness relies, 
it too exists no more than does a garland of sky-flowers. And since emptiness does not exist, the entities that would 
serve as its substratum do not exist; that is certain and sure. 

- This is why the Madhyamika Mahayanists keep from grasping the mark of emptiness and hypostatizing 
an emptiness that they do not see (cf. p. 925F, 1091F, 1226-29F). Carefully following the Middle Way, they are 
neither realists nor nihilists, whereas by grasping a certain emptiness in things, the Sarvastivadins, realists as they 
would like to be, are not free of some negativity. 

444 Sunyatdsamddhi provokes disgust for samsara; sunyatdsunayatdsamddhi which follows it involves disgust for 
the dharmas of the Path. By means of the knowledge and vision of deliverance ( vimuktijnanadarsana ), the ascetic 
knows that the path of cessation of suffering practiced by him no longer need be practiced ( mdrgo me bhdvito na 
punar bhavitavyah): cf. p. 1359F. 
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Answer. - When the emptinesses have destroyed all the dharmas, there remain only the emptinesses, but 
these emptinesses must in their turn be rejected after they have destroyed all the dharmas. This is why an 
emptiness of emptinesses is needed. 

2) Furthermore, the emptinesses concern (alambhante ) all the dharmas, whereas the emptiness of 
emptinesses concerns only the emptinesses. 

Thus, when a strong man (balavatpurusa) has destroyed all the brigands ( caura ), yet another individual is 
necessary in order to destroy this first strong man. The emptiness of emptinesses plays that role. 

Thus, when one swallows a remedy ( bhaisajya ), the remedy suppresses the illness ( vyddhi ), but once the 
illness has been destroyed, the remedy in turn must be rejected. If the remedy were not rejected, there 
would be sickness again. 445 In the same way, when one has destroyed the sicknesses of the passions 
(,klesavyddhi ) by means of the emptinesses, it is to be feared lest these emptinesses themselves present 
drawbacks ( upadrava ) in turn. This is why recourse is made to another emptiness to destroy the previous 
ones: it is called emptiness of emptinesses. 

3) Finally, as this last emptiness destroys the other seventeen emptinesses, it is called emptiness of 
emptinesses ( sunyatdsunyatd). 


Mahasunyata 

Fourth Section EMPTINESS 5: GREAT EMPTINESS OR 
EMPTINESS OF THE TEN DIRECTIONS 

I. GREAT EMPTINESS IN THE TWO VEHICLES 


This is about the great emptiness ( mahasunyata). 

1) In the sravaka system, it is the emptiness of dharmas (dharmasunyata) that is the great emptiness 
{mahasunyata). 

\Mahdsunyatdsutra.\ - Thus it is said in the Ta-k’ong king (Mahasunyatasutra) of the Tsa-a han 
(Samyuktagama): It is said that old age and death has birth ( jdtipratyayam jardmaranam) as condition. In 
this regard, if somebody said: ‘This is old age and death’ or ‘Old age and death belong to this man’ ( asya 
vd jardmaranam ), the two statements together would be wrong views ( mithyadrsti ). Actually, the man to 


444 Example borrowed from Kasyapaparivarta, §63-65; see above, p. 1227, n. 
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whom old age and death belongs is empty of being ( sattvasunyata) and old age and death is empty of 
dharma {dharmasunyatd). ” 446 

2) On the other hand, the Mahayanasutras say that the ten directions (dis) are empty of characteristics of the 
ten directions ( dasadiglaksanasunya ) 447 and that that is the great emptiness (mahasunyata). 


II. SIZE OF THE DIRECTIONS 


Question. - Why is the emptiness of the ten directions ( dasadiksunyata) called great emptiness 
{mahasunyata)! 

Answer. - The directions, the east (purvd dis), etc., being limitless (, ananta ), are called great. They are 
called great because they are omnipresent ( sarvatraga ), because they include all forms (rupa), because they 


446 By mahasunyata, the sravakas mean the twofold emptiness of beings and things ( sattva- and dharma-simyata), 
while the Mahayanists see in it the emptiness of the ten spatial directions ( diksunyata'). 

The twofold emptiness of beings and things is taught in a canonical sutra mentioned three times by the 
Traite : k. 18, p. 192c26-27, see above, p. 1079F); k. 31, p. 288al2 (the present passage); k. 31, p. 295b27 (see 
below, p. 2143F). 

This sutra is entitled Mahasunyatasutra (or Mahasunyata ndma dharmaparyaya) in the Sanskrit 
Samyuktagama ( Nidanasamyukta , ed. C. Tripathi, p. 152-157), Ta k’ongfa in the Chinese version (T 99, no. 297, p. 
84cl l-85al0). It has as correspondent in the Pali Samyutta (II, 60-63) a suttanta entitled Avijjapaccayd. Here is the 
translation of the Sanskrit: 

The scene takes place among the Kuru. Then the Blessed One addressed the monks: ”1 will teach you the 
Dharma that is good at the beginning, good in the middle and good at the end”, up to: “I will reveal it to you”, 
namely, the religious teaching died Great Vehicle. Listen then, reflect well as is appropriate. I will speak.” 

What are the religious teachings of great emptiness? They are: ”If this is, then that is; from the production 
of this, that is produced, namely, the formations have as condition ignorance”, up to “such is the origin.. 

It is said that “old age-death has as condition birth”, and some people may ask what is old age-death and to 
whom does it belong? Somebody might answer: “This is old age-death”, or “Old age death belongs to this person”. 
Somebody else might answer: “The vital principle is identical with the body”, or “The vital principle is different 
from the body”. These two answers would be identical (in error) and different (only) in the letter. 

As long as the wrong view that consists of saying that the vital principle is the same as the body persists, 
the religious life is impossible. As long, O monks, as the wrong view that consists of saying that the vital principle is 
different from the body persists, the religious life is impossible. 

There is a middle path that avoids these two extremes: it is the right view, noble, supramundane, correct 
and free of error, affirming (simply) that old age and death has birth as condition. 

- Below (p. 2143F), the Traite will place the Mahasunyatasutra among the rare texts of the Tripitaka 
where dharmasunyatd is taught. 

447 See above (p. 2143F) the definition of mahasunyata proposed by all the great Prajhdpdramitasutras. 
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exist eternally, because they benefit people ( loka ) and because they prevent people from becoming 
disoriented. 448 This is why the emptiness that can destroy these ten directions is called great emptiness. 

The other emptinesses that destroy the dharmas coming from causes and conditions (pratvtyasamutpanna ), 
conditioned dharmas (samskrta), coarse ( auddrika ) dharmas that are easy to destroy, are not called great. 
By contrast, the directions are not dharmas coming from causes and conditions or conditioned dharmas: 
they are subtle ( suksma ) dharmas and difficult to destroy. This is why [the emptiness that destroys them] is 
called great emptiness. 


III. THE DIRECTIONS EXIST ONLY IN RELATIVE TRUTH 


Question. - However, in the Buddhist system, there is no question of the directions: they are not included 
(samgrhvta) among the three unconditioned ( asamskrta ), namely, space (akdsa), cessation due to 
knowledge (pratisamkhyanirodha ) and the cessation not due to knowledge ( apratisamkhyanirodha ). 49 
Then why do you claim that there are directions that you define as eternal ( nitya ) entities, unconditioned 
dharmas ( anabhisaamskrtadhrma ), dharmas not coming from causes and conditions 
(i apratityasamutpanna ), dharmas without formation ( asamskdradharma ), subtle ( suksma ) dharmas? 

Answer. - It is true that in the treatises of the sravakas the directions do not occur, but according to the 
Mahayana system, they exist in relative truth ( samvrtisatya ). From the absolute point of view 
( paramdrtha ), all dharmas are non-existent ( anupalabdha ) and the directions in particular. 

Just as the complex of the five aggregates is metaphorically (prajnapyate ) called ‘being’, in the same way 
the complex of forms derived from the four great elements ( caturmahdbhutopdddyarupasdmagri ), where 


448 Above (p. 76F, 595-597F, 922-923F0, the Traite has already alluded to one or another category of the heretical 
system of the Vaisesikas. Here it adopts, blit only provisionally, the Vaisesika concept of dis, the spatial orientation 
or direction of things, a concept which the Buddhists have always rejected. According to the VaisesikaOutra of 
Kanada (I, I, 5), the universe is composed of nine substances ( dravya ): earth ( prthivi ), water (apas), fire ( tejas ), air 
(vayu ), the ether (akdsa), time (kdla), spatial direction (dis), the soul (atmari) and mind (manas). Five of these 
substances, earth, water, fire, air and mind, are called active; the other four, ether, time, direction and the soul are 
inactive. Besides, five of them, ether, time, spatial direction, the soul and mind are eternal; the other four, earth, 
water, fire and air are each considered to be eternal or non-eternal as the case may be. The atoms of earth, water, fire 
and air are bathed in the ether (akdsa) and are arranged according to two principles: time (kdla) and spatial direction 
(dis). - See the summary of the system in Inde Classique, II, p. 65-74; R. Grousset, Philosophies indiennes, I, p. 69- 
84; J. Filliozat, Les Philosophies de I’Inde , Paris, 1970, p. 91-95. 

449 It is often a question of the ten directions in Buddhist texts (cf. p. 445F, n. 3), but they do not appear in the list of 
75 dharmas (72 samskrtas and 3 asamskrtas) prepared by the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasikas, or in the list of 100 
dharmas of the Vijnanavadins (cf. R Kimura, The original and developed Doctrines of Indian Buddhism in Charts, 
Calcutta, 1920, p. 14, 55). The Buddhists have undoubtedly thought that dis made akdsa redundant. Besides, the 
Traite (p. 923F) condemned the nine dravya s of the Vaisesikas. 
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such and such localization is distinguished, is called ‘direction’ metaphorically. The place where the sun 
rises is [288b] the eastern direction ( purva dis ); the place where the sun sets is the western direction 
( pascima dis): those are the directions. These directions spontaneously ( svarasena ) exist eternally; 
therefore they do not come from causes and conditions (pratvtyasamutpanna ). Neither is it about actual 
existences preceded by an earlier non-existence, nor of later non-existences preceded by an present 
existence; they are not formations ( samskdra ) and they are not known by direct perception ( pratyaksa); 
therefore they are subtle ( suksma ) dharmas. 

Question. - If the directions are truly real, how can they be destroyed? 

Answer. - Did you not understand what 1 just said? These directions exist in relative truth (samvrtisatya) 
but, from the absolute point of view ( paramdrtha ), they are [fundamentally] destroyed. By saying that they 
exist in relative truth, I do not fall into the [wrong view] of nihilism ( ucchedadrsrti ); by saying that, from 
the absolute viewpoint, they are destroyed, I do not fall into the [wrong view] of eternalism ( sdsvatadrsti ). 
In summary ( samksepena ), that is what great emptiness means. 

Question. - But emptiness of the absolute ( paramarthasunyata, no. 6) also destroys the unconditioned 
(asamskrta) dharmas, the dharmas not coming from causes and conditions ( apratityasamutpanna ), the 
subtle ( suksma ) dharmas. Why then is it not called ‘great’? 

Answer. - Since the adjective ‘great’ is being applied here to ‘great emptiness ( mahdsunyatd, no. 5), the 
emptiness of the absolute {paramarthasunyata, no. 6) will not be qualified as ‘great’. But even though 
absolute emptiness is qualified differently, it really is great: the supramundane ( lokottara ) in its quality of 
nirvana is great; and the universe {loka), in its quality of directions {dis), is great. This is why the emptiness 
of the absolute, it too, is great. 


IV. WRONG VIEWS DESTROYED BY GREAT EMPTINESS 


Finally, because it destroys the major wrong views {mithyadrsti), [the emptiness of the directions] is called 
great. 

Let us suppose that a yogin 450 wants to make his loving-kindness ( maitri) spread to the beings of a certain 
kingdom ( rdstra ) of the eastern direction, then to the beings of another kingdom [of the east], and so on. If 
he says: “My loving-kindness applies completely to all the kingdoms of the east”, he falls into the wrong 
view of a finite world ( antavdnlokah ); and if he says: “My loving-kindness does not completely apply to all 
these kingdoms”, he falls into the wrong view of an infinite world {anantavan lokah). 51 By thus producing 
these two wrong views, he loses his mind of loving-kindness. 

450 This is a yogin practicing the meditation on loving-kindness {maitri), the first of the four apramanas or 
hrahmavihdras (cf. p. 1239F seq.). 

451 The theories of a finite or infinite world have been put among the fourteen difficult questions to which the 
Buddha refused to reply: cf. P. 154-158F, 421F, 423F, 529F, 1589F, 1682F, etc. 
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If the yogin uses the emptiness of the directions ( diksunyatd) to destroy this direction of the east, he 
destroys the wrong views of a finite world and an infinite world. - If he does not use the emptiness of the 
directions to destroy the direction of the east, he prolongs in himself the thought of the eastern direction and 
this prolongation being endless, his mind of loving-kindness ( maitncitta) vanishes and wrong thoughts 
arise. 

Thus, when the great sea ( mahdsamudra ), has reached its usual limits (mayada) at the time of the tide 
(parisyanda ), the water recedes and the fish 452 ( matsya ) that do not withdraw with it are left wriggling on 
the shore, suffering horrible torments. If the fish are wise, they withdraw with the water and find definitive 
safety. In the same way, the yogin who does not withdraw following the mind [of loving-kindness] is left 
wriggling in wrong views ( mithyadrsti ), but if he withdraws following the mind, he does not lose the mind 
of loving-kindness. 

Therefore, because it destroys the major wrong views, [the emptiness of the directions] is called great 
emptiness. 


Paramarthasunyata 

Fifth Section EMPTINESS 6: EMPTINESS OF THE ABSOLUTE OR 
OF NIRVANA 

I. DEFINITION AND SYNONYMS OF THE ABSOLUTE" 


452 The image of the fish that dries up in the absence of water ( macho appodake) is canonical: Suttanipata, v. 777 (p. 
152), 936 (p. 183); Theragatha, v. 362 (p. 40), 387 (p. 43); Mahaniddesa, II, p. 408. 

453 Here paramarthasunyata is not taken in the sense of emptiness in the true sense of the word, but of emptiness of 
the paramartha, i.e., of nirvana. The two terns are often synonymous: paramattho vuccati amatam nibbanam 
(Cullaniddesa, p. 197). 

The Traite intercedes here in the controversy between the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika and the Sautrantika 
concerning the asamskrta of which nirvana is a part. It has been discussed in detail by L. de La Vallee Poussin, 
Documents d’Abhidharma, BEFEO, XXX, 1930, p. 1-28, 247-298, but it should be summarized briefly. 

According to scripture, unlike conditioned dharmas ( samskrta ), form, etc., the asamskrta has neither 
production ( utpcidci ), disappearance (vyaya) nor duration-modification (sthityanyathatva): cf. Aiiguttara, I, p. 192; 
Kathavatthu, p. 61; Nidanasamyukta, p. 139; Pancavimsati, p. 168; Satasahasrika, p. 1262. 

1) The Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasikas posit three asamskrtas: space (akasa) and the two cessations ( nirodha ), 
the cessation due to knowledge ( pratisamkhyanirodha ) and the cessation not due to knowledge 
(apratisamkhyanirodha ): cf. Kosa, I, p. 8. 

Akasa has as its nature the non-hindering of form ( rupandvaranasvabhava ) and giving way to it: Kosa, I, 

P-8. 

Pratisamkhyanirodha, or nirvana properly called, is disjunction from the impure dharmas ( sasravair 
dharmair visamyogah), a disjunction of which one takes possession by means of a certain knowledge ( prajnavisesa ): 
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1) The absolute ( paramartha ) is the true nature of dharmas (dharmanam bhutalaksanam or dharmata) 
because it is indestructible and inalterable. This true nature of dharmas itself is empty ( sunya ). Why? 
Because there is no grasping ( updddna ) or attachment ( abhinivesa ) [in regard to it]. If the true nature of 
dharmas existed, one would be able to take it and become attached to it, but as it does not really exist, one 
does not take it and one does not become attached to it. If one does take it and becomes attached to it, that 
is a mistake. 


the pratisamkhyana, the understanding of the four Buddhist truths (aryasatyanam pratisamkhyanam ): cf. Kosa, I, p. 
9. 

Apratisamkhyanirodha is also a cessation, but is different from the preceding disjunction ( visamyogad 
anyah). It is an absolute obstacle to the production of future dhannas ( andgatanam dharmanam 
utpadasyatyantavighnabhuta). It is obtained, not by understanding of the Buddhist truths, but by the insufficiency of 
causes for birth ( pratyayavaikalya ): cf. Kosa, I, p. 10. 

The Sarvastivadins consider the three asamskrtas to be real and claim that there really (asti) exists a 
dhanna to be inwardly realized by the saints (aryaih pratyatmavedyah), a real and distinct entity, good and eternal 
( nityam kusalam dravyantaram ) called pratisamkhyanirodha or nirvana: cf. Kosabhasya, p. 92, 2-3. 

2) The Sautrantikas and, in particular, Vasubandhu define the asamskrtas in quite another way: 

Akasa is merely the absence of the tangible ( sprastavyabhavamatra ). Thus people who do not come across 
any obstacle in the dark say that there is space: cf. Kosa, II, p. 279. 

Pratisamkhyanirodha or nirvana is the cessation of the passions and already produced births 
(utpannanusayajanmanirodha ) and the absence of production of any other passions and other births 
(i anyasyanutpada ), and this by the power of understanding the truths ( pratisamkhyabalena ): cf. Kosa, II, p. 279; 
Kosabhasya, p. 92, 5-6. 

Apratisamkhyanirodha, independently of the understanding of the truths and by virtue of the insufficiency 
of the causes of birth, is the absence of production of any dhanna ( vinaiva pratisamkhyaya pratyayavaikalyad 
anutpadah): cf. Kosa, II, p. 279; Kosabhasya, p. 92, 7. 

Having thus defined the asamskrtas in terms of absence, the Sautrantikas deny any reality to them: Sarva 
evasamskrtam adravyam: Kosabhasya, p. 92, 3-4. 

3) For the Prajnaparamita, all dhannas, conditioned or unconditioned, are empty of their respective 
characteristics and consequently escape any predication; they are thus neither to be grasped (pcirigraha ) nor to be 
abandoned ( utsarga): Yac ca samskrtanam dharmanam laksanam yac casamskrtanam dharmanam laksanam evena 
laksanena sarva ete dharmdh simyah (above, p. 2035F) 

According to the Pancavirnsati, p. 234, 21-236, 7, akasa does not lend itself to any qualification; it is not 
grasped (na labhyate nopalabhyate); it is neither object nor non-object of speech ( na pravydha.ro ndpravydhdrdh). 

The Astasahasrika, p. 50-51, the Pancavirnsati, p. 134-135 and the Satasah., p. 615 seq., praise the 
wandering ascetic Srenika who, taught by the Buddha and trusting in his word, neither welcomed nor rejected any 
dhanna: "He did not even think of nirvana, basing himself on the fact that no dhanna can be either taken nor 
abandoned. Why? Because the non-taking, the non-rejecting of dharmas is the perfection of wisdom” ( sa 
nirvanenapi na manyate sarvadharmdparigrahdnutsargatdm upaddyam tat kasya hetoh? yah sarvadharmdndm 
aparigraho ‘nutsargah sa prajndpdramitd). 
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2) Furthermore, the dharma supreme among all dharmas ( paramadharma ) is called nirvana. Thus it is said 
in the Abhidharma: 454 “What are the dharmas surpassed by others ( sottara )? These are: a) all conditioned 
dharmas ( samskrtadharma ); b) space (akasa); c) cessation not due toknowledge ( apratisamkhyanirodha ). - 
What is the unsurpassed (, anuttara ) dharma? It is cessation due to knowledge (pratisamkhyanirodha)” 55 
But cessation due to knowledge is nirvana. 


II. EMPTINESS OF NIRVANA 


[288c] In nirvana, there is no nature of nirvana ( nirvanalaksana ), and the emptiness of nirvana is the 
emptiness of the absolute ( paramarthasunyata). 

Question. - If nirvana is empty and without nature, why do the saints enter into the three Vehicles (ydna ) 
and enter into nirvana? Furthermore, it is said that “all the teachings of the Buddha lead to nirvana” 
(nirvanaparyavasanah sarve buddhadharmah) 456 like waves all enter into the sea. 


454 Prakaranapada, T 1541, k. 4, p. 64829-cl; T 1542, k. 6, p. 716a5-6. This passage appears in chap. VI, the 
Samgrahavibhciga (?), counting among the last four chapters of the Prakaranapada attributed by the Traite (p. 1 IF, n. 
1) to the Kasmirian arhats. 

455 Cf. Kosavyakhya, p. 440, 20-24: Anasrava api samskrta asamskrtaih sottardh. asamskrtdnam nityavat. 
asamskrtav cipy dkdsdpratisamkhydnirodhau pratisamkhyanirodhena sottarau. pratisamkhydnirodhasya 
kusalanityavat. moksas te anuttarah na hi nirvanad visistatamam asti. - Even though they are pure, the samskrta are 
surpassed ( sottara iti satisayah) by the asamskrta, for the latter are eternal. Two asamskrta also, akasa and 
apratisamkhyanirodha, are surpassed by the pratisamkhyanirodha because the latter is good and eternal. But 
deliverance ( moksa = pratisamkhyanirodha) itself is not surpassed, for there is nothing superior to nirvana. 

The distinction between surpassed ( sottara ) dhannas and unsurpassed ( anuttara) dhannas appears 
frequently in the Abhidharma treatises: cf. Dhammasangani, p. 225, 263-264; AtthasalinI, p. 50; Vibhanga, p. 19, 
etc. 

456 Mulasutta in Aiiguttara, V, p. 107, 1 l(Madhyama, T 26, k. 28, p. 602cl6): nibbanapariyosana sabbe dhamma. - 
Cf. the expression nibbaninna, nibbanapona, nibbdnapabbhara: Majjhima, I, p. 493; Samyutta, V, p. 28-40, etc. 
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Answer. - There ‘is’ (, asti ) a nirvana: 457 it is the supreme jewel ( paramaratna ), the dharma without superior 
(i anuttaradharma ), 458 and it is of two kinds: i) nirvana with residue of conditioning ( sopadhisesanirvdna ); 


457 To deny nirvana is equivalent to denying Buddhism. This is why all the scholars, whatever their school, say that 
nirvana ‘is’ (asti), but the meaning of the verb should be understood. 

1) For the Sarvastivadins, no difficulty, for they consider the asamskrta to be an existence ( bhava ). 

2) For the Sautrantikas, the question is more delicate since they plead ‘non-existence’ (abhava) for 
nirvana: cf. p. 2012F. Flere is their explanation: We do not say definitely that asamskrta does not exist, but the latter 
is such as has been said by us ( na vai nasty evasamskrtam iti brumah, etat tu tadidrsam yathasmabhir uktam). Thus 
there ‘is’ a prior non-existence of sound (before it has been emitted) and there ‘is’ a later non-existence of sound 
(after it has been emitted) and yet it is not established that this non-existence is an existence; it is the same as with 
the unconditioned ( tadyatha asti sabdasya prdgabhdvo ‘stipascadabhdva ity ucyate, atha ca punarndbhdvo bhavah 
sidhyati. evam asamskrtam api drastavyam). However, a certain non-existence, very worthy of praise, does ‘exist’: 
the absolute non-existence of any torment; it is superior to the others and consequently merits receiving praise 

(i abhavo ‘pi ca kascit prsasyatcuno bhavati yah sakalasyopadravasyatyantdbhava ity anyesam so ‘gra iti prasamsdm 
labdhum arhati ): cf. Kosabhasya, p. 93, 5-9). - In a word, the verb ‘to be’ does not mean ‘to exist’. 

3) In chap. XXV of his Mulamadhyamaka, Nagarjuna describes his concept of nirvana and the summary in 
a few words in karika 9 (p. 529): 

Ya ajavamjavibhava upadaya pratitya va / 
so ‘pratitydnupaddya nirvanam upadisyate // 

Literally: The presence of comings and goings in ‘relation to’ or ‘in dependence on’ is defined as nirvana, 
setting aside this relation and this dependency. 

Candraklrti comments: Janmamaranaparampardprabandhasyapratitya vanupaddya va ydpravrttr 
nirvanam iti vyavasthapyate. - The non-functioning of the continuity of births and deaths in the absence of all 
relationship and dependency (in respect to anything at all) is established as nirvana. 

The continuity of births and deaths, i.e., samsara, has never functioned since everything is empty, and 
nirvana should be understood as the non-functioning (apravrtti) of a samsara that has never started. 

That being so, nirvana cannot be either bhava ‘being’ (st. 4-6) or abhava ‘not being’ (st. 7-8) or a higher 
synthesis of being and not being (st. 11). Let us admit frankly that it escapes the metaphysical realm; it is only a being 
for argument’s sake, “if, by a being for argument’s sake, we mean something that is not at all” (Descartes). The 
Ratnavali (cited in Madh. vrtti, p. 524) defines it: bhdvdbhdvapararsaksaya, the elimination of any mind of existence 
or of non-existence. 

On the Nagarjunian nirvana, a good description in R. Grousset, Les Philosophies indiennes, I, Paris, 1931, 
p. 261-263. 

4;,s Pasddasutta in Anguttara, II, p. 34 (Tseng-yi-a-han, T 125, k. 12, p. 602a 11-13) often reproduced in other sutras 
(Anguttara, II, p. 35; Itivuttaka, p. 88): 

Ycivatci dhammd sahkhatd va asahkhatd va virago tesam dhammdnam aggam cikkhdyati ycididam 
madanimmadano pipdsavinayo dlayasamugghdto vttupacchedo tanhakkhayo virago niodho nibbdnam. - Of all the 
conditioned or unconditioned dhannas, the best is detachment, namely, the disintoxication of pride, the regulating of 
thirst, the crushing of the supports, the breaking of the functioning, the exhaustion of thirst, detachment, cessation, 
nirvana. 
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ii ) nirvana without residue of conditioning ( nirupadhisesanirvana ). The nirvana with residue of 
conditioning is the cutting off of all the passions, thirst, etc. (sarvesam trsnadiklesanam prahanam ); the 
nirvana without residue of conditioning is the exhaustion of the five aggregates assumed by the saint 
(aryopattanam pancaskandhdndm kusayah) during the present life and the fact that they will not be taken 
up anew. Therefore it is impossible to say that there is no nirvana. 

But hearing the name of nirvana pronounced, beings produce wrong views (; mithyadrsti ), become attached 
(i abhinivisante ) to the sound ( ghosa ) of nirvana and provoke futile discussions {prapanca ) on its existence 
(bhava ) or its non-existence ( abhdva ). It is in order to destroy these prejudices ( abhinivesa ) that the 
emptiness of nirvana {nirvanasunyata) is taught here. 

If people are attached to existence {bhava), they are attached to samsara; if they are attached to non¬ 
existence {abhdva), they are attached to nirvana. [For myself], I destroy the nirvana, the one that is desired 
{abhinivista) by worldly people ( prthagjana ); I do not destroy nirvana, the one that is grasped {upalabdha) 
by the saints (diya). Why? Because the saints do not grasp any characteristic {na nimittam udgrhnanati) in 
any dharma. 

Furthermore, the passions, thirst, etc. {trsnddiklesa) are metaphorically called (prajnapyante) ‘bonds’ 
{bandhana). If the path {mdrga) is cultivated, these bonds are untied and the deliverance {vimukti) called 
nirvana is obtained: apart from that there is no dharma that is ‘nirvana’. 459 

Imagine a man bound in chains who, once he is freed, engages in vain chatter, saying: ’’Here are the chains, 
here are the feet, what then is deliverance?” This man is foolish to look for a dharma ‘deliverance’ outside 
the feet and chains. Beings do the same thing when they seek a dharma ‘deliverance’ elsewhere than the 
chains of the five aggregates {skandha). 

Finally, dharmas are not separate from the absolute ( paramartha ) and the absolute is not separate from the 
true nature ( bhutalaksana ) of dharmas. The result is that the emptiness of the true nature of dharmas is the 
‘emptiness of the absolute’. These are the various names used to designate the emptiness of the absolute. 


The Sanskrit fonnula, more concise, is in the Divyavadana, p. 154, 155: Avadanasataka, I, p. 50, 330; 
Kosabhasya, p. 93, 4-5: Yo kecid dharma samskrtd vasamskrta vd virdgas tesam agra dkhydyate. - Very close to the 
Pali, Mahavastu, II, p. 285, 20-21; III, p. 200, 11-12. 

The topic in question bears the name aggappasada in Pali, agraprajhapti in Sanskrit. 

459 ££ Tsa-a-han, T 99, no. 306, k. 13, p. 88a9-12, cited in Kosabhasya, p. 93, 23-94, 2: yat svalpasya 
duhkhasydsesaprahanam pratinihsargo vyantibhavah ksayo virago nirodho vyupasamo ‘stamgamah anyasya ca 
duhkhasayapratisamdhir anutpado ‘pradurbhdvah, etat kdntam etatpranitam yaduta sarvopadhipratinihsargas 
trsnaksayo virago nirodho nirvanam. - The complete destruction of the least suffering, its rejection, its purification, 
its exhaustion; the detachment, the suppression, the pacification, the disappearance of this suffering; the non-rebirth, 
the non-production, the non-appearance of another suffering, that is what is cherished by the saints), that is excellent, 
namely, the rejection of all upadhi (= skandha), the exhaustion of thirst, renunciation, suppression, nirvana. 

The Sautrantikas use this sutra to support their thesis of nirvana as pure non-existence ( abhavamdtra): cf. 
Kosa, II, p. 284. 
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Samkrtasamskrtasunyata 

Sixth Section EMPTINESSES 7 AND 8: EMPTINESS OF THE 
CONDITIONED AND EMPTINESS OF THE UNCONDITIONED 


Conditioned dharmas ( samskrtadharma ) are dharmas comng from a complex of causes and conditions 
(hetupratyayasaamgryutpanna), namely, the five aggregates {pahcaskandha ), the twelve bases of 
consciousness ( dvddasdyatana ) and the eighteen elements ( astddasadhadtu ). The unconditioned dharmas 
(i asamkrtadharma ) are dharmas without causes or conditions, eternal ( nitya ), unborn ( anutpanna ), 
undestroyed ( animddha ) and like space (akdsasama). 60 


I. THE TWOFOLD EMPTINESS OF THE CONDITIONED 


Here, the samskrtadharmas are empty for two reasons: 

1) They are empty because they have neither ‘me’ (atmari) nor ‘mine’ (dtmfyd) and because eternity {nitya), 
immutability (aviparinamadharma) are lacking in them. 461 

2) The samskrtadharmas are empty of samskrtadharma characteristics, are not born ( notpadyante ), do not 
perish {na nirudhyante ), do not exist ( nopalabhyante ). 462 


460 Cf. the canonical definitions: 

Anguttara, I, p. 152. - Thin ’ imani bhikkhave sahkhatassa sankhatalakkhanani / katamdni tini? / uppddo 
pannayati vayopannayati thitassa annathattampannayati / ...tin ’ imani bhikkhave sahkhatassa asahkhatakkhanani / 
karakmdni tini? / na uppddo pannayati na vayo pannayati na thitassa annathattam pannayati... 

Nidanasamyukta, p. 139. -Dvayam idam samskrtan casamskrtah ca/tatra samskftasyotpddo ‘pi 
prajndyate vyayo ‘pi sthityanyathdtvam api / asamskrtasya naivotpadah prajndyate na vyayo na sthityanyathdtvam. 
On this topic and its numerous variations, see above, p. 36F, n. 2; 1163F, n. 1. 

461 Here this is the emptiness of being ( sattvasimyata) or the doctrine of the anatman, already professed by the 
canonical scriptures and defined by the Abhidhamma (Cullaniddesa, p. 279; Patisambhida, I, p. 109: 

Visuddhimagga, p. 561) in the following way: Surinam attena vd attaniyena vd niccena va dhuvena va sassatena va 
aviparinamadhammena vd. - Empty of self, of ‘mine’, of eternity, of solidity, of pennanency, of immutability. 

46i Here this is the emptiness of things ( dharmasinyata) added to the preceding by the Mahayanists. The samskrtas 
are, in addition, empty of characteristics of samskrta in the sense that they are witout production ( utpdda ), without 
destruction (vyaya) and without duration-alteration ( sthityanyathdtva). This is their purity ( visuddha ). 

Satasahasrika, p. 842, 12-10 (cf. Pancavimsati, p. 146, 18-147, 7): Kin iti bhagavan visuddhita/- bhagavan 
aha/anutpddah/anirodhah/.... evam asamvidyamdnd tenocyate ‘vidyetil Transl. - What, O Blessed One, is purity? - 
The Blessed One replied: Non-production, non-destruction, non-defilement, non-purification, non-appearance, non¬ 
grasping, non-functioning of all dharmas, that is purity. This is how, O Saradvatlputra, the bodhisattva-mahasattva 
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Question. - Since the ‘me’, the ‘mine’ and eternity are absent in them, they are empty. Why do you say 
further that the samskrtadharmas are empty of characteristics of samskrtadharma ? 

Answer. - Since there is no being ( sattva = atman), these dharmas are without basis ( apratisthdna ). Since 
they have no eternity, they have no time of duration ( sthitikdla ), and not having any duration, they are non¬ 
existent (anupalabdhd). From that, we know that these dharmas are empty. [289a] 

Question. - In the samskrtadharmas, eternity is absent. Is this lack [of eternity] an emptiness of being 
( sattvasiinyata) or an emptiness of things ( dharmasunyatd)! 

Answer. - 1) Some speak about an [eternal] atman. But it is as a result of a mental error ( vipaiydsa ) that 
they posit an eternal atman: this emptiness of eternity ( nityasunyatd) introduces the emptiness of beings 
( sattvasiinyata). 463 

2) Others claim to consider the mind ( citta ) as eternal. Thus Fan T’ien-wang (Brahma devaraja) said that 
the four great elements (mahdbhuta) and material derived ( updddyarupa ) from the four great elements are 
non-eternal, whereas the mind (citta, manas) or the consciousness (vijndna) is eternal. 464 [Now the mind is 
not eternal]: this emptiness of eternity introduces the emptiness of things ( dharmasunyatd). 


does not train in any dharma. Why? Because dhannas do not exist as foolish lay-people would have them. - 
Saradvatlputra asked: How, O Blessed One, do these dharmas exist? - The Blessed One answered: They exist by not 
existing. Not to know this is ‘ignorance’. 

463 In the words of the incessantly repeated canonical saying: Yad aniccam tam dukkham, yam dukkham tad anatta. 
But impermanence does not explain the emptiness of beings alone, i.e., their non-individuality, it explains also the 
emptiness of dhannas called ‘conditioned’. Actually entities without ‘me’ and ‘mine’ do not exist in themselves, do 
not exist by themselves, and are empty of self nature and characteristics. 

464 Kevaddhasutta of DTgha, I, p. 211-223 (Tch’ang-a-han, T 1, k. 16, p. 101 b-102c): The grhapatiputra Kevaddha, 
wishing to know where the great elements, earth, water, fire and wind definitively perish, uses his magical powers to 
go to the heavens and questions all the deities of the desire realm and the fonn realm successively. The gods confess 
their ignorance except for Mahabrahma, the great god of the fourth dhyana who, unable to answer, avoids the 
question by boasting: “I am Brahma, the great Brahma, the conqueror, never vanquished, the witness of everything, 
the sovereign, the lord, the agent, the creator, the best, the instigator, the mother, the father of beings present and 
future” (i aham asmi brahma mahabrahma abhibhu anabhibhuto anhdatthudaso vasavattiissaro kattd nimmdtd 
settho sahjita vastpita bhutabhavyanam). Then taking Kevaddha aside, he acknowledged himself to be unable to 
answer the question and advised him to go to consult the Buddha. The latter told Kevaddha that the four great 
elements endlessly disappear into the invisible Consciousness, infinite, brilliant in every way ( vinhanam 
anidassanam anantam sabbato paham) and that, by the elimination from the consciousness of all the great elements, 
all ncunci rupa, are destroyed (vihhanassa nirodhena etth ’ etatn uparujjhati). 

The expression sabbato paham is difficult. Rhys Davids ( Dialogues , I, p. 283) gives it as “accessible from 
every side”, but proposes, in the Pali Dictionary, s.v. paha, the translation “giving up entirely”. The Chinese 
translation of the DTgha (T 1, p. 102c 17) understands: tseuyeou kouang “shining by itself’. 

The Kevaddhasutta is often mentioned by the Abhidhanna authors to prove that dissimulation ( mdya) and 
hypocrisy ( scithya) exist up to the realm of Brahma. But these writers make the bhiksu Asvajit the hero of the story 
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3) Finally, others say: “The five aggregates ( skandha ) are eternal. Thus the aggregate of form 
(rupaskandha), although it suffers transformations ( parinama ), does not perish, nor do the other [four], 
such as the mind.” 465 We, however, proclaim the emptiness of the five aggregates, i.e., the emptiness of 
things ( dharmasunyata). 

Therefore the emptiness of eternity introduces the emptiness of things. 


II. CONDITIONED AND UNCONDITIONED ARE INTERDEPENDENT IN 
EMPTINESS 465 


Furthermore, the yogin considers the true nature (bhutalaksana) of the samskrtadharmas and the 
asamskrtadharmas : they have no agent ( kdraka ); since they exist as a result of a complex of causes and 
conditions ( hetupratyayasmamagri ), they are all false and deceptive; they arise from memories and 
thought-constructions ( anusmaranavikalpa ); they occur neither on the inside nor on the outside nor in 
between the two ( nddhydtmam nabahirdha nobhciyam antarenopalabhyante ); 467 they are the result of the 
mistaken visions of worldly people (prthagjana ). The wise man finds no self natures ( svalaksana ) in these 


and introduce some modifications into Brahma’s boasts: aham asmi brahma isvarah karta nirmata srasta srjah 
pitrbhuto bhutanam: cf. Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 12, p. 399a7; Karikavibhasa, T 1563, k. 6, p. 804c3. 

On Brahma’s pride, see also HBbBgirin, p. 115. 

465 Those who affirm that everything exists, past, future and present, are the Sarvastivadins (Kosabhasya, p. 296, 4: 
ye hi sarvam astiti vadanti, atitam artagatam pratyutpannam ca te sarvativadah). Their opponents, the Sautrantikas 
and Madhyamikas, do not fail to underline the lack of logic in their position. It is arbitrary to claim that the self 
nature ( svabhava ) of dharmas is eternal when their being ( bhava ) is transitory and undergoes variations with time. 
Hence this stanza (Kosabhasya, p. 298, 21-22; Panjika, p. 581, 11-12): 

Svabhavah sarvada casti bhavo nityas ca nesyate / 
na ca svabhavad bhavo ‘nyo vyaktam Tsvaracestitam // 

“The self nature always exists, but you deny that the being is eternal and that the being is different from 
the self nature. That is indeed the gesture of a dictator!” 

4M ’ By virtue of the law of the interdependence of opposites (pratidvandvisddhcirmya ), “there where a given thing is 
not, its opposite is not” (Madh. vrtti, p. 287, 15: ihayo nasti na tasya pratidvandvividyate). Now the samskrtas, 
lacking production, disappearance and duration-modification do not exist. Therefore their opposite, the asamskrtas, 
do not exist either. See Madh. karika, VII, st. 33 (p. 176): 

Utpadasthitibhanganam asiddher nasti scimskrtam / 
samskrtasyaprasiddhau ca katham setsyaty asamskrtam // 

“The production, duration and destrucion not being proved, there is no conditioned. And the conditioned 
not having been demonstrated, how could there be the unconditioned?” 

On this stanza, see J. May, Candrakirti, p. 140. 

467 An expression dedicated to excluding any modality of existence. It occurs in Kasyapaparivarta, §143, cited in 
Madh. vrtti, p. 48, 2-3. 
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samskrtadharmas] he sees in them only simple metaphors ( prajnaptima.tr ) serving to guide worldly people; 
he recognizes their falsity, unreality, non-birth, inactivity and his mind does not becomes attached to them. 

Furthermore, the saints (drya) who do not grasp these samskrtadharmas attain the fruits of the Path 
(margaphala). Considering the emptiness of the samskrtadharmas , their minds do not become attached to 
them. 

Finally, outside of the samskrtas , there is no asamskrta. Why? Because the true nature (bhutalaksana) of 
the samskrtadharmas is unconditioned and this unconditioned nature itself is not conditioned: it is but an 
imaginary expression created by the mistake ( viparydsa ) of beings. 

The natures ( laksana ) of the samskrtas are production ( utpdda ), disappearance (vyaya) and duration- 
alteration ( sthityanyathdtva ); the natures of the asamskrtas are non-production, non-disappearance, non¬ 
duration and non-change: this is the first gateway of entry into the Buddhadharma. But if the 
asamskrtadharmas had such natures, they would be conditioned ( samskrta ). 

The nature of production ( utpddalaksana ) of the samskrtadharmas constitutes the truth of the origin of 
suffering ( samudayasatya ), and their nature of disappearance (v yayalaksana) constitutes the truth of the 
cessation of suffering ( nirodhasatya ). 46S But if really these samskrtadharmas are not produced, they do not 
act, and if they do not act, they are not destroyed. Therefore they are asamskrtadharmas, just like the true 
nature ( bhutalaksana ). 

Fie who finds this true nature of dharmas no longer falls [into the error] concerning the natures of 
production, disappearance, duration or changeability. From this time on, he no longer sees relationship 
between conditioned and unconditioned dharmas or between unconditioned and conditioned dharmas. Not 
grasping any specific mark ( nimitta ) in conditioned and unconditioned dharmas is what the unconditioned 
consists of. 469 Why? If one imagines conditioned and unconditioned dharmas, one comes up against 

4hS For the Mahayanists, there is a close parallelism between seeing the emptiness of the samskrtas and the 
penetration of the four noble truths involving three revolutions ( parivarta ) and twelve aspects (akara) due to four 
aspects for each of three revolutions (cf. Vinaya, I, p. 11, 1-32; Catusparisatsutra, p. 142-152 or 445-446; 

Mahavastu, III, p. 332, 13-333, 17; Lalitavistara, p. 417, 15-418, 21. Seeing the emptiness of the samskrtas 
corresponds to aspects 9 to 12 of the noble truths. This is what is explained in the Dhyayitamustisutra cited in Madh. 
vrtti, p. 298: Yena manjusrir anutpannah sarvasamskara drstas tena duhkhamparijhatam /yenasamutthitdh 
sarvadharmd drstas tasya samudayah prahinah /yendtyantaparinirvrtdh sarvadharmd drstas tena nirodhah 
saksdtkrtah /yenatyantasunyah sarvadharmd drstastena mdrgo bhdvitah / 

Transl. - ManjusrI, he who has seen that all the formations are unborn has recognized suffering. He who 
has seen that all things are non-produced has destroyed the origin (of suffering). He who has seen that all things are 
absolutely extinct has realized the cessation (of suffering). He who has seen that all things are absolutely empty has 
practiced the Path. 

469 “After having gone to a lot of trouble to refute the conditioned and unconditioned as interdependent, here the 
author, in passing, suggests the unconditioned as a nirvana universally and eternally acquired, incapable of being the 
object of any attachment. This method of denying and affirming an absolute reality at the same time is a 
characteristic step of the Madhyamaka.” (J. May) 
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obstacles. If one cuts through memories and thought-constructions (, anusmaranavikalpa ), one destroys all 
objects (alambana ) and, by the true knowledge free of object ( analambanabhutajnana ), one no longer falls 
into the series of rebirths ( janman ) but one attains salvation (yogaksema ), the nirvana of eternal bliss 
( nityasukhanirvana). 

Question. - The first six emptinesses have each been treated separately. Why are the emptiness of the 
conditioned (samskrtasunyata, no. 7) and the [289b] emptiness of the unconditioned (,asamkrtasunyatd, no. 
8) treated together here? 

Answer. - Samkrta and asamskrta dharmas exist interdependently ( anyonydpeksa ): outside of the samkrtas, 
there are no asamskrtas, and outside of the asamkrtas, there are no samskrtas. These two categories include 
all dharmas. The yogin who considers the faults ( dosa ) of the samskrtadharmas, impermanent (anitya), 
painful (i duhkha ), empty ( sunya ) etc., knows ipso facto the great benefits of the asamskrtadharmas. That is 
why the two emptinesses are treated together here. 


III. EMPTINESS OF THE UNCONDITIONED 


Question. - It is quite possible that the samskrtadharmas, coming from the complex of causes and 
conditions ( hetupratyayasdmagri), are without intrinsic nature (; nihsvabhdva ) and therefore empty {sunya). 
But the asamskrtadharmas, which are themselves not dharmas coming from causes and conditions, are 
indestructible ( aksaya ), inalterable {abhedya), eternal {nitya) and like space (dkdsasama). How would they 
be empty? 

Answer. - As I have just said, outside of the samskrtas, there are no asamskrtas, and the true nature 
(bhutalaksana) of the samskrtas is exactly asamskrta. The samskrtas being empty, etc., the asamskrtas 
themselves also are empty, for the two things are not different. 

Besides, some people, hearing about the defects of the samskrtadharmas, become attached (abhinivesante) 
to the asamskrtadharmas and, as a result of this attachment, develop fetters. 

Thus it is said in the Abhidharma: 470 “Of the 98 anusayas ‘pernicious tendencies’], 89 have the 
samskrtadharmas as object (alambana), six have the asamskrtadharmas as object, and for the other three, 
we must distinguish: the anusayas of ignorance ( avidyd) belonging to the domain of the desire realm 
{kdmadhdtvavacara) and to be destroyed by the truth of the cessation of suffering ( nirodhasatyaheya) have 
as object sometimes the samskrtas and sometimes the asamskrtas. 

“Which are the anusayas having the samskrtas as object? They are the anusayas of ignorance ( avidyd) to be 
destroyed by the truth of the cessation of suffering (nirodhasatyaheya) and associated with the anusayas 
having as object the conditioned dharmas (samkrtadharmdlambananusayasamprayukta). 

470 Prakaranapada, chap. V, Anusayavibhahga, T 1541, k. 3, p. 638b7-l 1; T 1542, k. 3, p. 703b5-9. - This chapter is 
part of the last four chapters of the Prakaranapada attributed by the Traite (p. 112F) to the Kashmirian arhats. 

For the 98 anusayas, see also Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 46, p. 237c, 238a; Kosa, V, p. 13, 71. 
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“Which are the anusayas having the asamkrtas as object? They are the anusayas of ignorance ( avidyd) to be 
destroyed by the truth of the cessation of suffering {nirodhasatyaheyd) and dissociated from the anusayas 
having as object the conditioned dharmas (samskrtadharmalambanaviprayukta). 

“It is the same for the ignorances concerning the form realm ( rupadhdtu ) and the formless realm 
(drupyadhdtu ).” 

Following these fetters (samyojand), one commits evil actions (akusalakarman) and because of these bad 
actions, one falls into the three unfortunate destinies ( durgati ). This is why the Prajnaparamitasutra 
proclaims the emptiness of the unconditioned here. 

The anusayas having the asamskrtadharmas as object are doubt ( vicikitsd), wrong view ( mithyddrsti ) and 
ignorance {avidyd). 

a. Doubt {vicikitsd) is to question whether nirvana exists or does not exist. 

b. Wrong view {mithyddrsti) is to form a judgment and declare that there definitely is no nirvana. 

c. Ignorance associated with this wrong view and this doubt {mithyddrstivicikitsd-samprayuktdvidyd) and 
independent ignorance (dvenikavidyd) 471 as well join together to form the anusaya of ignorance. 


IV. THE EMPTINESS OF THE UNCONDITIONED IS NOT WRONG VIEW 72 


Question. - If that is so, how is the emptiness of unconditioned dharmas {asamkrtasunyata) different from 
wrong view ( mithyddrsti )? 


471 Avenikyavidya, simply non-knowledge, not associated with the other anusayas: cf. Kosa, III, p. 84, 88; V, p. 31. 

472 The objection boils down to this: to profess the emptiness of the asamskrtas is to deny nirvana. But denying 
nirvana is wrong view. Therefore to profess the emptiness of the asamskrtas is wrong view. 

The subject has already been treated in Madh. vrtti, p. 537-538: 

Objection. - If that is so, you are denying even nirvana. In that case, this doctrine (or this thing) preached 
by the Blessed One in order that humanity might accede to nirvana, is that not useless (or absurd)? 

Answer. - That would be so if some ‘dharma’ existed in the fonn of existence itself, if there were some 
beings to hear it and if, in order to preach it, there was a being in itself named “Buddha, the Blessed One.” But how 
could the fault with which you blame us touch us since: 

Quiescence of every grasping (of an object), quiescence of every discursive thought, [nirvana] is 

blessedness; 

Nowhere, to no one has any dharma whatsoever been preached by the Buddha. 

- Commenting on this stanza, Candraklrti explains that nirvana thus conceived is the non-functioning of 
speech and of mind ( vacant cittasydpravrttih) and that the absence of the object of knowledge {jheya ) and of the 
knowledge is happiness {siva). 
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Answer. - The person with wrong view does not believe in nirvana; then he formulates a judgment and 
declares that there definitely is no dharma ‘nirvana’. The emptiness of the unconditioned does not grasp the 
characteristic of nirvana ( na nirvanasya nimittam udgrhnati ): that is the difference. 

Moreover, the person who rejects the samskrtas is attached ( abhinivisate ) to the asamskrtas [by attributing 
to them the characteristics of non-production ( anutpdda ), etc.] and by the fact of this attachment 
transforming them into samaskrtas. This is why destroying the asamskrtas [by not grasping their 
characteristics] is not wrong view. 

That is what is meant by the emptiness of the conditioned and the unconditioned. 


Atyanyasunyata 

Seventh Section EMPTINESS 9: ABSOLUTE EMPTINESS 

I. EVERYTHING IS COMPLETELY EMPTY 


Absolute emptiness ( atyantasunyatd). -The emptiness of the conditioned {samskrtasunyata, no. 7) and the 
emptiness of the unconditioned {asamskrtasunyata, no. 8) destroy all the dharmas to the point where there 
is nothing left over ( niravasesam ): that is absolute emptiness. 

The arhat whose impurities are destroyed ( ksfndsrava ) is absolutely pure ( atyantavisuddha ), whereas the 
anagamin who, however, has drawn back to the desires ( rdga ) of the sphere of nothing at all 
(dkimcanydyatana) is not absolutely pure. 473 It is the same here. There is the emptiness of inner dharmas 
(i adhyatmasunyata, no. 1), emptiness of outer dharmas ( bahirdhdsunyatd, no. 2), emptiness of inner and 
outer dharmas ( adhydtmabahirdhdsunyatd, no. 3), 

[289c] emptiness of the ten directions ( dasadiksunyatd, no. 5), emptiness of the absolute 
( paramdrthasunyatd, no. 6), emptiness of the conditioned ( samskrtasunyata, no. 7), emptiness of the 
unconditioned ( asamskrtasunyata, no. 8) and in addition, the fact that there is no dharma that is not empty: 
this is what is called ‘absolute emptiness’ ( atyantasunyatd, no. 9). 

The person who, for seven lifetimes or for a hundred, a thousand, ten thousand, a hundred thousand or 
incalculable lifetimes, belongs to a noble clan, is ‘absolutely noble’ and and does not consider as really 
noble the fact of belonging to a noble clan for one, two or three lifetimes [only]. It is the same for absolute 
emptiness: since the very beginning ( mulata eva), there has never been anything that is not truly empty. 


473 The anagamin still remains attached to some categories of passion of bhavagra or naivasamjndndsamjndyatana: 
cf. Kosa, VI, p. 227. 
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Some say: “Although this is presently emptiness, it was not so originally: there was, for example, God as 
origin of creation (sarga), 474 Darkness (tamas) 415 subtle atoms ( paramanu ). 476 ” No! All that is empty. 
Why? If the result (kdiya) is empty, the cause ( kdrana ) was empty as well. Space itself is neither effect nor 
cause, and it is the same for God and the subtle atoms, etc. If they were eternal ( nitya), they would not 
produce the transitory ( anitya ). If the past ( atfta ) has no defined nature ( niyatalaksana ), neither do the 
future ( andgata ) and the present ( pratyutpanna ); in the three times ( tryadhvan ) there is not a single dharma 
that is truly non-empty ( asunya ). That is absolute emptiness. 


II. ABSOLUTE EMPTINESS DOES NOT LEAD TO RENOUNCING NIRVANA 


Question. - If everything in the three times is empty, including the subtle atoms (paramanu), if nothing has 
ever existed for the least moment, that is indeed very frightening ( bhayasthdna ). In view of the bliss of the 
trances ( dhydna ) and the absorptions (samdpatti), the sages ( prajnd) renounce mundane bliss 
(laukikasukha), and in view of the bliss of nirvana ( nirvdnasukha ), they renounce the bliss of the trances 
and absorptions. If in this absolute emptiness there is not even the bliss of nirvana, on what dharma would 
they then rely to renounce nirvana? 

Answer. - Some people attached to egotism ( ahamkdrabhinivista ) distinguish the characteristics of unity 
(ekatva) and multiplicity ( ndndtva ) in dharmas: it is these people who experience fear. Thus the Buddha 
said: “In foolish worldly people ( bdlaprthagjana ) the big subject of fear is the non-existence of the self 
(dtman) and the non-existence of the ‘mine’ (atmiya).” 

Furthermore, it is the conditioned dharmas (samskrtadharma) dependent on the three times which, by the 
fact of their impurities ( sdsravadharma) consititute subjects ( sthdna ) that bring about attachment 
(abhinivesa). Nirvana itself is ’the cessation of thirst’ ( trsndydh prahanam). 11 Why would one seek to 
renounce nirvana? 

Finally, the bhiksu who violates the four grave offenses 47 * is ‘immoral absolutely’ (atyantaduhsila) and is 
incapable of attaining bodhi; the person who commits the five sins of immediate retribution 
( pancdnantarya ) is closed ‘absolutely’ (atyantas) to the three good destinies ( sugati ); the person who takes 


474 Theist doctrines of the Saiva and Vaisnava: cf. p. 137-143F and notes. 

475 Tamas, darkness, the third guna of the Samkhya, which at the beginning of time, constituted the world by itself: 
see P. Dcussen, Sechzig Upanishad’s des Veda, Leipzig, 1938, p. 329. 

476 Paramanu, subtle atoms which, for the Vaisesika, were eternal: cf. p. 728-730F, 923F. 

477 Tanhakkhayo virago nirodho nibbdnam: DIgha, II, p. 36, 37; Mahhjima, I, p. 167; Samyutta, I, p. 136; V, p. 226; 
Anguttara, I, p. 133; II, p. 34, 118; III, p. 35; IV, p. 423; V, p. 110, 320. 

478 The four catasro muldpattato gurvyah of the Astasahasrika, p. Ill, 27 or maulTdpatti (or adhydpatti ) of the 
Kosabhasya, p. 223, 7 and 21, which are none other than the four patamya of the Vinaya: abrahmacarya, 
adattddana, manusyavadha and uttarimanusyadharmamrsavada. 
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the commitment of the sravakas cannot become Buddha ‘absolutely’. It is the same for absolute emptiness 
( atyantasunyatd): this absolute emptiness shows no exception ( avasesa ) in all the dharmas. 


III. ABSOLUTE EMPTINESS DOES NOT LEAD TO ANY REALITY 


1. Falsity does not create truth 


Question. 479 - It is not correct that all dharmas are absolutely empty ( atyantasunya ). Why? The dharmas of 
the three times ( tiyadhvan ) and the ten directions ( dasadis ) lead to ’a nature of things’ {dharmata), a 
subsistence of things ( dharmasthititd J’ 48ft that necessarily must be true. It is because there is an emptiness 
of dharmas that the other dharmas are false. If there were no emptiness of dharmas, there would not be any 
false dharmas either. This [truth] is absolute emptiness. 

Answer. - Nothing does not lead to a truth of dharmas. Why? 

1) If such an emptiness existed, one of two things: it would either be i) conditioned (samskrta) or /'/') 
unconditioned ( asamskrta ). - Suppose it were conditioned, this hypothesis has already been refuted in 
regard to the emptiness [290a] of the conditioned ( samskrtasunyata, no. 7). - Suppose it were 
unconditioned, this hypothesis also has been refuted in regrd to the emptiness of the unconditioned 
(asamskrtasunyata, no. 8). 

This reality would be either /') mundane ( laukika ) or ii ) supramundane ( lokottara ). - Suppose it were 
mundane, this hypothesis has already been refuted by the emptiness of inner dharmas ( adhyatmasunyata, 
no. 1), the emptiness of outer dharmas ( bahirdhdsunyatd, no. 2), the emptiness of inner and outer dharmas 
(i adhyatmabahirdhasunyata, no. 3) and great emptiness (mahasunyata, no. 4). - Suppose it were 
supramundane, this has been refuted by the emptiness of the absolute ( paramarthasunyata, no. 6). And 


479 The objector is appealing to the law of interdependence of opposites ( pratidvandvisadharmya ) dear to the 
Madhyamika but he has it backwards. The Madhyamikas say: Without falsehood, no truth. The objector replies: 
Without truth, no falsehood. 

480 The objector is claiming here to follow a canonical saying often cited by the adepts of both Vehicles (see 
references, p. 157F bottom of page): 

Samyutta, II, p. 25. - Uppddd vd tathagatanam anuppdda vd tathagatanam thita va sd dhdtu 
dhammatthitatd dhammaniydmatd idappaccayata. 

Nidanasamyukta, p. 148, 164. - Utpaddd vd tathagatanam anutpadad vd sthitci eveyam dharmata 
dharmasthitaye dhdtuh. 

The passage unquestionably depicts a reality but not necessarily a subsistent reality. In the canonical 
texts,it is none other than the co-dependent arising ,pratityasamutpada (Samyutta, II, p. 25) or, which almost 
amounts to the same, the suffering of the samskaras and the non-personality of dharmas (Anguttara, I, p. 286). For 
the Prajnaparamita, it is the true nature of dharmas including the absence of nature, emptiness. 
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dharmas of form ( rupin ) or formless dharmas (ampin), impure ( sasrava ) or pure ( anasrava ) are likewise 
empty. 

2) Moreover, dharmas being absolutely empty, this absolute emptiness ( atyantasunyata) itself is empty. 
Emptiness being nothing whatsoever, there is no interdependence ( anyonydpeksatd) between falsity and 
truth. 

3) Finally, absolute emptiness destroys all dharmas to the point where there is nothing left over ( avasesa ); 
that is why it is called absolute emptiness. If the least bit remained, it would not be called ‘absolute’. To 
claim [as you do] that something must exist because of interdependence [between falsity and truth] does 
not hold. 

2. Dharmas are empty even in their causes and conditions. 


Question. - Dharmas are not completely empty. Why? Dharmas coming from causes and conditions 
(,hetupratyayasamutpanna ) are empty, but their causes and conditions are not themselves empty. Thus, it is 
as a result of a complex of causes and conditions ( hetupratyayasdmagri ), namely, the beams ( phalaka ), that 
there is a house ( grha ): the house is empty but the beams are not. 

Answer. - 1) The causes and conditions also are empty because they are indeterminate ( aniyata ). Take, for 
example, the son of a father: insofar as he is born from a father, he is called ‘son’ ( putra ); insofar as he 
engenders a son, he is called ‘father’ (pitr). 

2) Furthermore, the ultimate ( pascima ) causes and conditions are without support (aprartisthita). Thus the 
mountains, rivers, trees and categories of beings rest upon the earth ( prthivi ), the earth rests upon the water 
(i ap ), the water rests upon the wind (dyu) and the wind rests upon space (dkdsa), but space does not rest on 
anything. 481 If there is no point of support at the beginning, there is none at the end either. This is why we 
know that all dharmas are absolutely empty. 

3. Magician and magical object likewise are empty 


Question. - That is not so: dharmas must have a root. Thus in magical (rddhi) transformations (nirmana), 
the fictitious object ( nirmita ) is false but the magician (nirmdtr) is not empty. 

Answer. - Foolish worldly people ( bdlaprthagjana ), seeing that the fictitious object does not last for long, 
say that it is false, but as the magician lasts for a long time, they say that he is real. Saintly individuals 

481 Cf. Digha, II, p. 107 (= Sanskrit Mahaparnirvana, p. 212): Ayam Ananda mahapathavi udake patitthitd, udakam 
vate patitthitam, vcito akdsattho hoti. - Majjhima, I, p. 424: dkdso na katthaci patittho. - Sutra cited in 
Kosavyakhya, p. 15: Prthivibrdhmana ap-mandalepratisthitd... ap-mandalam vayau pratisthitam... vayur dkase 
pratisthitah... akasam brdhmandprcitisthitam ancilambanam. 
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(diyapudgala) themselves see that indeed the magician is bom from a complex of the karmic causes and 
conditions of his previous lives and by accumulating good dharmas in his present life, he has obtained a 
magical power (rddhibala) by means of which he makes fictitious creations. 

In a later chapter of the Prajnaparamitasutra, it is said: “There are three kinds of fictitious creation 
( nirmdna ): fictitious creation of passion ( klesa ), fictitious creation of action ( karman ) and ficitious creation 
of dharma.” 482 This is why we know that the magician himself is empty as well. 

4. Nothing is taken away from emptiness 


Question. - 1) Things without solidity (asdra, adhruva) not being true, they are necessarily empty; but 
solid things and real dharmas cannot be empty. Thus the great earth ( mahdprthivi ) and Mount Sumeiu, the 
water of the great ocean ( mahdsamudraka ), the sun and the moon (candrasurya), the lightning bolt (vajra) 
and other substances are real solid dharmas and therefore cannot be empty. Why? a) The earth and Mount 
Sumem last until the end of the kalpa. b) Whereas the rivers dry up, the ocean is always full, c) The sun and 
the moon revolve in the sky without ceasing. 

2) The things seen by worldly people (prthagjana ), being false and unreal, are certainly empty, but the 
things grasped by the saints (di-ya), namely, suchness ( tathatd), the fundamental element ( dharmadhdtu ), 
the limit of reality (bhutakoti) [290b] and nirvana are certainly true dharmas. Why do you say they are 
absolutely empty? Besides, if conditioned dharmas ( samskrtadharma ), as coming from causes and 
conditions ( hetupratyayasamutpanna ), are not true, unconditioned dharmas (asamskrtadharma) which 
themselves do not come from causes and conditions must be true. Why do you say they are absolutely 
empty? 

Answer. - Being indeterminate ( aniyata) [notions], solidity ( sdratd, dhruvatva ) and non-solidity, are both 
completely empty. How is that? What one person considers to be solid, another person considers to be non¬ 
solid. 

a) People consider lightning (vajra) to be solid, but Sakra Devendra who holds it in his hand like a man 
holding a stick ( danda ) does not consider it to be solid. Moreover, it is because we do not know how to 
break lightning that we think it is solid. But if we know that it is enough set it down on the shell of a 
tortoise (kurmaprstha) and strike it with the horn of a wild sheep ( harinasrnga ) to break it, then we know 
that it is not solid. 

b) A man, whose height is only seven feet, thinks that the great ocean is deep ( gambhira ), but when Rahu 
Asuraraja stands up in the great ocean, his knees come up out of the surface of the water. 483 With his two 

4S ~ Pancavimsati, chap. LXXXVII, entitled Jou horn (Nirmanopama?), T 223, k. 26, p. 415c26-27. 

483 See the description of Rahu in the Commentary of the DIgha, II, p. 487-488. There it is said: Tassa 
mahasamuddam otinnassa yojanasahassamatte thane gambhirodakam jdnuppamdnam hoti. So evam vadeyya: Ayam 
mahasamuddo gamnbhiro gamblnro ti vadanti, kutr ’ assa gambhirata? 
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hands he hides the summit of Sumeni, and he looks down on Sudarsana, the city of the Trayastrimsa gods. 
Rahu clearly does not consider the sea as being deep. 

c ) A man, whose lifespan is short ( alpdyusa ), thinks that the earth ( prthivi ) lasts for a long time and is solid, 
but beings of long life ( dfrghdyusa ), [such as Sunetra], know well that it is neither eternal nor solid. 

[Saptasuryodayasutra\. 4M - See the Ts ’i-je-yu king (Saptasuryopamasutra) preached by the Buddha: 

The Buddha said to the bhiksus: All conditioned dharmas are impermanent, changing, and end up in 
destruction. When the kalpa reaches its end after a long period of aridity, the medicinal herbs and trees 
completely dry up. - With the appearance of the second sun, the water of the streams dries up. - With the 
appearance of the third sun, the water of the big rivers is completely exhausted. - With the appearance of 
the fourth sun, the four great rivers of Jambudvfpa and lake Anavatapta become empty. - With the 
appearance of the fifth sun, the great ocean dries up. - With the appearance of the sixth sun, the great earth. 
Mount Sumeru, etc., begin to smoke like a potter’s furnace. - With the appearance of the seventh sun, 
everything bursts into flames and there is no more smoke: the earth. Mount Sumeru and everything up to 
the palace of the Brahma gods is burned up by the fire. 

Then, seeing this fire, the gods who have recently been born into the Abhasvara heaven, become frightened 
and say: “After they have burned the pace of the Brahmas, these flames will reach here.” But the gods who 
were born [in the Abhasrava heaven] a long time ago reassure the gods born subsequent to them and say: 
“Previously already, after having burned the palace of the Brahmas, this fire disappeared and has not yet 
come this far.” 485 

When the trisahasramahasahasralokadhatu has been burned up by the fire, there remain no ashes or 
charcoal. 

The Buddha said to the bhiksus: Who could belive such an enormous thing? Only a man who has seen it 
with his own eyes could believe that. O bhiksus, in the past, there was a heretic teacher named Siu-nie-to-lo 


484 Saptasuryodayasutra: Anguttara, IV, p. 100-106; Madhyama, T 26 (no. 28), k. 2, p. 428c-429c; Ekottara, T 125,. 
K. 34, p. 735b-738a; Saptasuryodaya, T 30, p. 81 lc-812c. - For the jataka of Sunetra that fonns the second part of 
the sutra, see also the Dhammikasutta of Anguttara, III, p. 371-372 (cf. Magyama, T 26, k. 30, p. 619b-c), the 
Sunettasutta of Anguttara, IV, p. 135-136, and the references given above, p. 520F, note. 

The sutra of the seven suns is aften cited by the authors of sutras and sastras: Dlgha, T 1, k. 21, p. 137c- 
138b; Ta-leou-f an king, T 23, k. 5, p. 302c-303b; K’l che king, T 24, k. 9, p. 355; Pitrputrasamagama cited in 
Siksasamuccaya, p. 247, 5-18; Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 75, p. 386b5; k. 82, p. 424c-425a (passage translated above, p. 
520F); k. 133, p. 690al4-24; Kosabhasya, p. 116, 17-22; Kosavyakhya, p. 710; Nyayanusara, T 1562, k. 32, p. 
526cl2; Karikavibhasa, T 1563, k. 17, p. 859al-2; Yogacarabhumi, T 1579, k. 34, p. 471a7. 

485 Cf. Kosabhasya, p. 116, 17-22: Tatra ye sattva abhavare devanikaye ‘ciropapannd bhavanti naiva 
samvartanikusala na vivartanfkusala asya lokasya te tarn arcisam drstvd blntcih santa udvijante samvegam 
apadyante / sahaivaisarcih sunyam bhdhmam vimanam dagdgvdrvag agamisyatiti / tatra ye sattva abhavare 
debanikdye ciropapanndh samvartanikusala vivartanikusalas casya lokasya te tan sattvan blutdn asvasayanti / 
mdbhaista marsah met bhaista mdrsdh /purvam apy esa ‘rcih sunyam brdhmam vimanam dagdhvdtraivdntahiteti. 
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(Sunetra) who had renounced desire and practiced the four four abodes of Brahma ( brahmavihara). 4S6 His 
innumerable disciples also had renounced desire. Sunetra thought: “It is not fitting that I should be reborn 
in the same place as my disciples. Today I must therefore develop a mind of loving-kindness deeper [than 
theirs].” 487 Having meditated profoundly on loving-kindness, this man took rebirth in the heaven of the 
Abhasvaras. [290c] 

The Buddha added: Sunetra was myself. 488 At that time, I saw this great event [i.e., the burning of the 
palace of the Brahmas] with my own eyes. This is why we must know that even solid and real things all 
end up in destruction. 

5. Difference between impermanence and absolute emptiness 


Question. - But here you are dealing with absoute emptiness (<atyantasunyata); why then do you talk about 
impermanent things ( anityavastu )? Absolute emptiness is empty right now whereas impermanenc is 
extistent now and empty later. 

Answer. - Impermanence is the first doorway to emptiness. If one understands impermanence well, all 
dharmas are empty. This is why the saint (dryapudgala ) first considers the impermanence of the world 
( lokanityatd) under four aspects: 

1) He sees that the things ( vastu ) to which he is attached are impermanent ( anitya ). 

2) Impermanence gives rise to suffering ( duhkha ): as a result of this suffering, the saint mentally 
experiences disgust (: nirveda ). 

3) Having emptiness as nature ( sunyalaksana ), impermanence cannot be grasped: it is like a magic show 
(: mayopama ), like a metamorphosis ( nirmanopama ); this is what is called emptiness ( sunya ). 

4) Outer things ( bahirdhavastu ) being empty, their inner master ( antarsvdmin ) is also empty: this is what is 
called non-self ( andtman ). 

Furthermore, absolute emptiness is the true emptiness. There are two kinds of beings ( sattva ): i) the one 
who is mainly sensual ( trsndcarita ); ii) the one who is mainly rationalist ( drsticarita ). 489 

z) The sensualist experiences attachment (dsangd) easily but, as the things to which he becomes attached 
are impermanent, he feels sorrow ( daurmansaya ) and suffering {duhkha). To him, it is said: “The things to 
which you are attached are impermanent and precarious; it is on their account that you experience 

486 Cf. Anguttara, IV, p. 103: Bhutapubbam bhikkhave Sunetto ndma satthd ahosi titthakaro kdmesu vitardgo. 

487 Ibid., p. 104: Atha kho bhokkhave Sunettassa satthuno etad ahosi: na kho pan ’ etam patrirupam yo ‘ham 
sdvakdnam samasamgatiyo assam abhisamparayam. yan nunaham uttarim mettam bhaveyyan ti. 

488 The Saptasuryasutra of Anguttara, IV, p. 105, does not identify Sunetra with the Bhagavat; on the other hand, 
the Kosa (l.c.) agrees with the Traite in making the comparison. 

489 See Kosa, IV, p. 174, 208, and n. 
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suffering. If the things to which you are attached give rise to suffering, you should not become attached to 
them”; this is to preach the gate of liberation called wishlessness ( apranihitavimoksamukha ). 

ii ) The rationalist seeks to analyze dharmas but, as he does not recognize the truth, he becomes attached to 
wrong views ( mithyadrsti ). It is to him that the absolute emptiness is preached directly. 

Furthermore, all affirmations ( vdda ) are capable of being refuted and, being able to be refuted, they are 
empty. Visions are empty and the master of the vision is himself empty. This is what is called absolute 
emptiness. 

You just said (p. 2090F) that “the things grasped by the saints are necessarily true dharmas”, but what is 
specific to the saints is to destroy the three poisons (trivisa). It is not by means of mistakes (vipaiydsa) and 
lies ( mrsdvacana ) that they are able to bring beings to escape from the sufferings of old age (jam), sickness 
(vyddhi) and death (marana) and to lead them to nirvana. The dharmas that you are calling true come from 
a complex of causes and conditions (hetupratyayasmamagri); not existing previously, they exist now and, 
existing now, they will no longer exist in the future; they can be neither grasped nor adopted. Therefore 
they too are empty and without truth. 

[Kolopamasutra.] 490 - This is what the Buddha said in the Fa-yu king (Kolopamasutra): “Good dharmas 
should be destroyed and, a fortiori , the bad ones.” 

Finally, for the saints, conditioned (samsb'ta) and pure (andsrava) dharmas arise from impure dharmas. 
These impure dharmas are false and arise from false conditions. How could they be true? Outside of 
conditioned dharmas, there are no unconditioned ( asamskrta ) dharmas, as I have said above (p. 208IF). 

The true nature ( bhutalaksana ) of conditioned dharmas is to be unconditioned. Since all dharmas are non¬ 
existent ( anupalabdha ), this is why there is absolute emptiness. 


Anagrasunyata 

Eight Section EMPTINESS 10: EMPTINESS OF DHARMAS 
WITHOUT BEGINNING 491 


490 See references above, p. 64F, n. 1. The Kolopamasutra will also be invoked later, k. 31, p. 295b29; k. 85, p. 
657a2. In this saying, dharma is taken in the sense of ‘good teaching’, and adharma in that of ‘bad teaching’. The 
Buddha is not attached to the sublime teaching of the Prajnaparamita and does not want his disciples to love the 
Dharma or be attached to the Dharma. They seek only the cessation of suffering (duhkhaksaya), deliverance 
(vimukti), the true nature of dhannas beyond any vain discussion: cf. p. 65F. 

491 Whereas other Mahayanists speak of an emptiness of dharma without beginning or end (anavardgrasunyatd, 
thog ma dan tha ma medpa stori pa did), the Pancavimsati, in its Chinese version executed by Kumarajlva, speaks 
here of an emptiness of dhannas without beginning (anagrasunyata). This is an intentional modification which the 
Traite will explain. 
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I. DHARMAS ARE WITHOUT BEGINNING 


Emptiness of dharmas without beginning (anagrasunyata). - The world ( loka, samsara ), whether it is 
beings ( sattva ) or things (, dharma ), has no beginning ( agra ). 

The present birth ( ihajanma ) exists as as result of a previous existence (purveyannum); the previous 
existence, in turn, exists as a result of a preceding existence, and so on. Therefore there is no beginning for 
beings; and it is the same for dharmas. Why? 

1. [Madhyamakasdstra.] - 

[291a]If birth preceded 

And death followed, 

Birth would not come from death 

And one would be reborn without having died. 


If death preceded 
And birth followed 
Death would be without cause 
And without being born, one would die. 492 
This is why all dharmas are without beginning. 

2. [Anamataggasutta.] - As is said in the sutras, the Buddha said to the bhiksus: “Beings have no 
beginning; in these beings obsessed by ignorance, fettered by thirst and wandering in transmigration, no 
beginning can be discerned.” 493 


492 Madh, karika, XI, v. 3-4; madh. vrtti, p. 221-222; T 1564, k. 2, p. 16a21-24. 

Purvam jatir yadi bhcivej jaramaranam uttaram / 
nirjaramarana jatir bhcivej jayetci camurtah // 

Pascaj jatir bhavej jaramaranam aditah / 
ahetukam ajdtasya syaj jaramaranam katham // 

“If birth preceded and old age and death followed, birth would exist without old age and death, and one 
would be born without being dead. 

If birth followed and if old age and death came first, how could old age and death, without cause, affect 
someone who has not been born?” - Cf. J. May, CandrakTrti, p. 173-174. 

The Madh. vrtti, p. 221, explains: Samsara has no beginning (adi), no middle ( madhya) and no end 
(i avasdna ), and since, therefore, it does not exist, there is, between birth and old age and death, etc., no relationship 
of anteriority ( purva ), posteriority ( parama ), or simultaneity ( sahakrama). 
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II. THE CONCEPT OF DHARMA WITHOUT BEGINNING IS ABSURD 


However, it is in order to destroy these dharms without beginning that the Prajnaparamitasutra sets forth 
here the emptiness of dharmas without beginning (anagrasunyata). 

Question. - Dharmas without beginning are true and cannot be refuted. Why? To claim that beings ( sattva ) 
and things ( dharmas ) have a beginning is to fall into the wrong view of believing in extremes 
(i antagrahadrsti ) and also to fall into the wrong view of absence of causality ( ahetukatvadrsti ). To avoid 

493 This well-known saying occurs in two forms: in the older form, it denies the initial term ( purvakoti ) of samsara 
and of beings; in its more recent form, it denies both the initial and final tenn ( purvaparakoti ). 

1) Negation of the initial tenn, in the Pali sources and the Sanskrit Agamas: 

Samyutta, II, p. 178-193 ( Anamataggasamyutta ); III, p. 149, 151; V, p. 226,41; Cullaniddesa, p. 273; 
Kathavatthu, p. 29: Anamataggayam bhikkhave samsaropubci koti na pannayati avijjamvarananam sattanam 
tanhasamyojananam sandhavatam samsaratam. - Of unknown beginning, O monks, is samsara; the initial term 
starting from which, loaded down by ignorance and fettered by thirst, beings wander by chance, is unknown. 

Anama.td.gga is analyzed as ana, double negation; mata, known; agga, beginning; and the commentaries 
explain it as aviditagga ‘of unknown beginning’. From that the translations Unbekannten Anfangs ist Umlauf der 
Geburten (W. Geiger) or Incalculable is the beginning of this faring on (Mrs. Rhys Davids and F. H. Woodward). 

Chinese translation of the Samyukta, T 99, k. 34, p. 241 b 13-14, and following pages: Beings, in the long 
night of samsara without beginning ( Wou che cheng sseu ) wander by chance: the initial term (pen tsi) of suffering is 
unknown. 

2) Negation of the initial term and the final tenn in most of the Sanskrit texts. The expression anavaragro 
samsara ‘samsara without end or beginning’ is frequent in the Mahavastu and the Lalitavistara (see Edgerton, 
Dictionary, p. 21), and the canonical saying is modified in the following way: 

Divyavadana, p. 197: Anavaragro bhiksavah samsaro ‘vidyanivarananam sattvdndm trsnasamyojanandm 
trsndrgolabciddhdndm dirgham adhvanam samdhdvatam samsaratam purvd kotir prajnayate duhkhasya. - Without 
end or beginning, O monks, is samsara. Impossible to discover the initial tenn of suffering for the beings fettered by 
thirst, bound by the snares of thirst, travelling the long road and wandering by chance. 

Madli, vrtti, p. 218: Anavaragro hi bhiksavo jatijatamaranasamsara iti. avidyanivarandndm sattvdndm 
trsnasamyojanandm trsnagandurcibaddhandm samsaratam samdhavatam purvd kotir na prajnayata iti. - Without 
end or beginning, O monks, is samsara, birth and old age and death. Impossible to discover the initial tenn of beings 
loaded down by ignorance, fettered by thirst, tied by the snares of thirst and wandering in samsara. 

The differences between the canonical sources perhaps explains the contrast between the anagrasunyata of 
the Chinese Pancavimsati and most of the Sanskrit texts. The general meaning of the expression is not affected, for 
beings and things without beginning would not have an end or a middle and “to weigh the real, samsara does not 
exist” ( vastukacmtayam tu samsara eva nasti). But perhaps it is a question of method. As the Traite is going to 
explain, the wrong and pernicious notion of ‘dharma with beginning’ must be destroyed by means of the beneficial 
notion of ‘dharma without beginning’ but, when the latter tends to be taken as conveying a reality in itself, it itself 
becomes a wrong view and must be uprooted by the emptiness of things without beginning (emptiness no. 10). 
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these mistakes ( dosa ), we must say that beings and things are without beginning. 494 Here, in refuting 
dharmas without beginning by means of anagrasunyata, you are falling again into the wrong view that 
acknowledges the existence of a beginning. 

Answer. - It is true that by means of anagrasunyata I destroy the wrong view of dharmas without 
beginning, but, nevertheless, I do not fall into the wrong view of acknowledging the existence of a 
beignning. In order to save a man from fire, it is not necessary to throw him into deep water. Here I am 
rejecting the dharmas without beginning but I do not, however, accept any dharma with beginning: by 
doing this, I am following the Middle Way ( madhyamdpratipad ). 

Question. - Why do you reject dharmas with beginning ( an-agraj! 

Answer. - 1) Because they would be non-delimited ( anavastha ). Being non-delimited, they would not have 
an end ( avara); non-delimited and without end, they would not have a middle (madhya). 5 

2) The absence of a beginning would end up by eliminating the Omniscient one ( sarvajnd ). Why? If 
samsara were non-delimited, one would not know the beginning and, if no one knew the beginning, there 
would not be any Omniscient one. If there really is an Omniscient one, there cannot be any question of 
dharma without beginning. 

3) Moreover, some grasp the characterstics of a being ( sattvanimittam udgrhnanti) and grasp singularities 
{ekatva, prthaktva) and differences ( anyatva ) in dharmas. 496 As a result of these singularities and 
differences, they deduce an earlier existence from the present existence and, from the earlier existence, they 
deduce a still earlier existence and so on. Unable to find a beginning either in beings or in things, they 
produce the view of dharmas without beginning; but that is a wrong view having singularities and 
differences as root, which consequently should be rejected. 

The emptiness of conditioned dharmas (samskrtasunyata, no. 7) crushes conditioned dharmas. As this 
emptiness of conditioned dharmas still presents disadvantages, recourse is made to the emptiness of non- 
conditioned dharmas ( asamskrtasunyatd, no. 8) to crush non-conditioned dharmas. Here I have used 
dharmas without beginning ( anagra ) to crush dharmas with beginning but, as these dharmas without 
beginning still present disadvantages, I have again used the emptiness of dharmas without beginning 
(,anagrasunyata, no. 10) to crush these dharmas without beginning: this is whatis called ‘emptiness of 
dharmas without beginning’. 


III. FALSE IN ABSOLUTE TRUTH, THE NOTION OF DHARMA WITHOUT 
BEGINNING IS USED FOR SALVIFIC PURPOSES 


494 A being or a thing having itself a beginning would possess a limit (antavdn lokas catma ca) - which is a question 
to be denied (cf. 155F) - and could not be caused by another: it would arise at random, without cause. 

495 Cf. Madh. karika, XI, v. 2 (p. 220): Naivdgram ndvarcim yasya tasya madhyam kuto bhavet. 

496 For this problem, see J. May, CandrakTrti, p. 100, n. 242-243. 
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Question. - If that is so, why did the Buddha say that “the starting point of beings wandering in 
transmigration is unknown (sattvdndm samsaratam purva kotir na prajndyate )”? 

Answer. - The Buddha wants beings to know that the transmigration in which we have wandered for so 
long a time is great suffering ( mahdduhkha ) and he wants us to feel a mind of disgust ( nirvedacitta ) 
towards it. 

1. Sutras mentioning dharmas without beginning 


See what is said in the sutras: 497 

[1. Lohitasutra = Timsamattasuttanta.) - One single man, transmigrating during one single kalpa, as long 
as he is taking on existences (atmabhdva) and suffering torment ( upadrava ), has collected more blood 
( lohita ) than there is water in the sea. 498 

[2. Asrusutra = Assusuttanta.] - Similarly, while he was weeping, he has wept more tears (asm) [than there 
is water in the sea]. 499 

[3. KsTrasutra = Khfrasuttanta .] - Similarly, he has drunk more mother’s milk ( ksfra ) [than there is water 
in the sea]. 500 


497 Sutras all brorrowed from the Anamataggasamyutta. 

498 Timsamatta: Samyutta. II, p. 187-188; T 99, no. 937, k. 33, p. 240bl2-240c24; T 100, no. 330, k. 16, p. 485c3- 
486al7. 

Tam kim mannatha bhikkhave, katamam nu kho bahutaram. yam va vo imina dighena addhuna 
sandhavatam samsaratam sisacchinnanam lohitam pasannam paggharitam. yam va catusu mahasamuddesu udakan 
ti / ... etad eva bhante bahutaram yam no ... lohitam pasannam paggharitam. 

What do you think, O monks? Which is greater: would it be the blood that you have spilled and spread 
when you cut off heads whilst you were wandering in samsara on this long road, or would it be the water contained 
in the four oceans? - Greater, O Lord, is the blood that we have spilled and spread. 

499 Assu: Samyutta, II, p. 179-180; T 99, no. 938, k. 33, p. 240c25-241al7; T 100, no. 331, k. 16, p. 486al8-486b23: 

Tam kim mannatha bhikkhave. katamam nu kho bahutaram. yam va vo imina dighena addhuna 
sandhavatam samsaratam amandpasampayogd mandpavippayogd kandantdnam rodantdnam assu pasannam 
paggharitam. yam va catusu mahasamuddesu udakam ti /... etad eva bhante. bahutaram yam no ... assu pasannam 
paggharitam. 

What do you think, O monks? Which is greater: would it be the tears that you have spilled and spread 
since you have been weeping in samsara on this long road, crying and weeping at unpleasant things or at being 
separated from pleasant things, or would it be the water contained in the four oceans? - Greater, O Lord, are the 
tears we have wept and spread. 

500 Khira: Samyutta, II, p. 180-181; T 99, no. 939, k. 33, p. 241al8-241b8; T 100, no. 332, k. 16, p. 486b24-486c6: 
Tam kim mannatha bhikkhave. katamam nu kho bahutaram. yam vci vo imina dighena addhuna sadhdvatam 
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[4. Asthirasisutra = Puggalasuttanta .] - The bones are piled up surpassing [291b] Mount Vaipulya in 
height. 501 

[5. Tinakatthasauttanta .] - If he has cut into two-inch pieces (dvyangula ghatikd) all the shrubs ( trna ) and 
trees ( kdsthd) of this continent ( dvfpaka ) and used them to count [his predecessors], his father, grandfather, 
great grandfather, etc., his forebears would be far from completely inventoried [at the time when the slips 
were completely used up]. 502 

[6. Mrdgulikdsutra = Pathavfsuttanta.] - If he completely formed the earth (prthivi) into balls of clay 
(mrdgulikd) and used them to count [his ancestors], his mothers, grandmothers, great grandmothers would 
be far from completely counted [at the time when the clay balls were completely used up]. 503 

2. These sutras pursue a salvific goal 


samsaratam matuthannam pitam. yam va catiisu mahasamuddesu udakan ti /... etad eva bhante abhutaram yam no 
... matuthannam pitam.. 

What do you think, O monks? Which is greater: would it be the mother’s milk that you have drunk while 
you were crying in samsara on this long road, or would it be the water contained in the four oceans? - Much greater, 
O Lord, is the mother’s milk that we have drunk. 

501 Puggala: Samyutta, II, p. 185; T 99, no. 947, k. 34, p. 242a28-242bl5; T 100, no. 340, k. 16, p. 487bl7-487c3: 
Ekapuggalassa bhikkhave kappam sandhavato samsarato siya evam mahd atthikahkalo atthipunjo atthirasi, 
yathdyam Vepullo pabbato sace samhdrako assa sambhatahca na vinasseyya. 

O monks, from one single individual who has wandered in samsara for a kalpa there would come a 
structure of bones as high as Mount Vaipulya, assuming that these bones could be brought together and the structure 
not perish. 

502 Tinakattha: Samyutta, II, p. 178; T 99, no. 940. k. 34, p. 241bl2-20; T 100, no. 333, k. 16, p. 486c7-18: 

Seyyatdpi bhikkhave purisoyam imasmim jambudipe tinakatthasakhdpalasam tacchetva ekajjham samharitva 
caturahgulam caturahgulam ghatikam karitva nikkhippeyya. ayam me mdta tassa me pitu ayam pita ti. apariyadinna 
ca bhikkhave tassa purisassa mdtu mataro assu imasmim jambudipe tinakatthasakhdpalasam parikkhayam 
pariyaddnam gaccheyya. 

O monks, it is as if a man were to cut all the shrubs, trees, branches, leaves of this Jambudvlpa, pile them 
into a heap, make them into pieces four inches square, then count them down, saying: “This slip is my mother, this 
next slip is my mother’s mother.” The grandmothers of this man would not be fully counted when the shrubs, trees, 
branches, and leaves of this Jambudvlpa would be [long] used up. 

503 Pathavi: Samyutta, II, p. 179; T 99, no. 941, k. 34, p. 241b21-c3; T 100, no. 334, k. 16, p. 486cl9-28: Seyyathdpi 
bhikhave puriso iamam mahdpathavim kolatuthimattam kolatthimattam mattikdgukikam katitvd nikkhippeyya. ayam 
kho me pita tassa me pitu ayam piyd ti. apariyadinna bhikkhave tassa purisassa pitu pitaro assu. athayam 
mahdpathaviparikkhayam pariyaddnam gaccheyya. 

O monks, it is as if a man changed this great earth into balls of clay the size of a jujube nut, then counted 
them down, saying: “This clay ball is my father, this next one is my father’s father.” The grandfathers of this man, O 
monks, would not be completely counted when the great earth would be [long] used up. 
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The starting point ( purva koti) of beings who, for innumerable kalpas of this kind, have been suffering the 
torments of samsara is indiscernible ( na prajnayate ): this is why the mind feels frightened ( bhasya ) and 
cuts through the fetters ( samyojana ). 

Although [the view] of impermanence ( anityatadrsti ) is an extremist view (, antagrahadrsti ), the Buddha 
utilizes impermanence in order to save beings. 504 It is the same with the theory of a beginningless 
(i anagrata) samsara; even though it may be an extremist [view], the Buddha uses it to save beings. In order 
to save beings and inspire disgust (; nirvedacitta ) [for samsara] in them, the Buddha posits [a samsara] 
‘without beginning’ ( anagra ) but it isn’t true. Why? Because if there were a samsara without beginning, 
[the Prajnaparamitasutra] would not be talking here about an ‘emptiness of things without beginning’ 
{anagrasunyata). 505 


504 The eternalist point of view ( sdsvatadrsti ) and the nihilist point of view ( ucchedadrsti ) are extreme views 
(antadrsti ) opposed to the Middle Way ( madhyamd pratipad) followed by the Buddha. 

Among the fourteen difficult questions (cf. p. 154F seq.) which he did not answer ( avyakrtavastu ), the 
Buddha put the question of knowing whether the world and the self are eternal ( sasvato lokas catma ca) or non- 
eternal ( asasvato lokas catma ca), and he explained his silence by the uselessness of any reply from the viewpoint of 
salvation (DTgha, I, p. 188-189; III, p. 136; Majjhima, I, p. 431; Samyutta, II, p. 223). 

However, most people are fearful of nothingness and hope for an eternal world. In order to detach them 
from this world, the Buddha taught them the impermanence ( anityata) of the world (see the Aniccavagga of the 
Samyutta, III, p. 21-25) and showed them how the formations coming from causes ( sankhara), untrustworthy 
( anassasika): cf. Samyutta, II, p. 191. 

That is a wrong view, or rather - as the Buddhas say nothing false - a provisional doctrine foreseeing the 
spiritual needs of beings to be converted. If the latter had been attached to a transitory and painful world, the Buddha 
would have taught them the eternity of the world! 

In the Prajnaparamita and the other Mahayana sutras, the Buddha, who is addressing emancipated listeners 
this time, sets these things aside: [according to the Mahayana] there is neither eternity nor non-eternity 
(Pancavimsati, p. 240,1. 18; Satsaharika, p. 1618,1. 22: naivatra nityan upalabhyate nanityam). The world is empty 
of the characteristics of permanence or impermanence. 

We have here, in the absence of other qualities, a conclusive and authoritative solution to a problem that 
for a long time has bothered western exegetists (cf. L. de La Vallee Poussin, Nirvana, p. 92-101). 

505 Reasoning parallel to that just developed in regard to eternity and non-eternity. The Buddha declined to answer 
those who were questioning him on the ‘limits’ of the world and asking him if the world and the self do or do not 
have limits ( antavdn lokas catma ca, anatavan lokas catma ca). 

However, noting the blindness and frenzy with which people go from migration to migration, he inspires 
in them a healthy fear for this samsara by presenting it as not having any beginning (see Anamataggavagga of 
Samyutta, II, 178-193). 

But here also in the Mahayana the necessary correction will be presented by teaching the emptiness of 
dhannas without beginning ( anagrasunyata) and by rejecting as absurd the notions of beginning, middle and end 
(Pancavimsati, p. 240,1. 4-5; Satasahasrika, p. 1618,1. 5-6: nasyayanasyapurvanta upalabhyate naparanta 
uplabhyate na madhya upalabhyate). 
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3. If it is useful, a false doctrine is justified 


Question. - If things without beginning are not real dharmas, how can they be used to save people? 

Answer. - In the real truth, there are no dharmas to be preached in order to save people: sermons and 
people to be saved are conditioned dharmas ( samskrta ) and false. It is by the use of his power of skillful 
means ( updyabala) that the Buddha speaks of dharmas without beginning, but he speaks of them with 
detachment (, nirasangacitta ). Those who hear him also obtain detachment and, by means of detachment, 
feel distaste ( nirveda ) [for samsara]. 

Moreover, if we use the knowledge of previous existences ( purvanivdsajnana ), we see that the series of 
births and deaths ( cyutupapddaprabandha ) is limitless ( anavastha ) and at that moment it is true. But if we 
use the eye of wisdom ( pra.jndca.ksus ), we see the absolute emptiness (,atyantasunyata, no. 9) of beings 
(sattva) and things ( dhanna ). This is why [the Prajnaparamita-sutra] is preaching the emptiness of dharmas 
without beginning (anagrasunyata, no. 10) here. 

It is said in the Prajnaparamita: “The vision of the eternal ( nitya ) is not true and the vision of the 
impermanent ( anitya ) is not true either: the vision of suffering (duhkha) is not true and the vision of 
happiness ( sukha ) is not true either.” 506 However, the Buddha said that “the eternal and happiness are errors 
(viparydsa) whereas the impermanent and suffering are true (satya)” 501 because beings are particularly 
attached to the eternal and to happiness whereas they are not attached to the impermanent and to suffering. 
Therefore the Buddha is using the truth of impermanence and suffering to destroy the error about the 
eternal and happiness: this is why he says that impermanence and suffering are true. But if beings were 
attached to impermanence and suffering, he would say that impermanence and suffering are empty. 

It is the same here for dharmas with or without beginning. [The idea] of non-beginning destroys the error 
about beginning. But as beings are attached to things without beginning, [the Prajnaparamitasutra] adds that 
these things without beginning are empty. This is what is called ‘emptiness of dharmas without beginning’ 

(i anagrasunyata). 

4. Why are dharmas with beginning not expressly refuted? 

Question. - Dharmas with beginning also are wrong view (mithyadrsti) and should be refuted. Why does 
the Prajnaparamitasutra refute only dharmas without beginning here? 


The Buddha who so skillfully combines the cares of his apostolate with the exigencies of the truth cannot 
be accused of contradiction. 

506 Pancavimsati, p. 240,1. 18 (T 223, k. 6, p. 265a25-26); Satasahasrika, p. 1618,1. 22-1619,1. 1: Napy atra 
[mahaydne] nityam upalabhyate nanityam / na sukham upalabhyate na duhkham / 

507 The second error consists of taking what is painful to be happy ( duhkhe sukham iti viparydsa) and the third is 
taking what is impermanent to be permanent ( anitye nityam iti viparydsa): see p. 1150F. 
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Answer. - Because dharmas with beginning are obvious errors ( mahabhranti ). Why is that? 

If samsara had a beginning, from the very first existence ( prathamabhava ), one would be born in good 
places or in bad places in the absence of any demeritorious or meritorious causes or conditions 
(apattipunyahetupratyaya). - If the birth depended on demeritoious or meritorious cause and conditions, 
this birth could not be considered as an ’initial birth’. Why? Because it is necessary to commit wrong¬ 
doings (dpatti) or gain merits ( punya ) in order to go from an earlier existence ( purvanivdsa ) to a later 
existence (, aparabhdva ). - But as samsara has no beginning, these faults ( dosa) are avoided. 

This is why the bodhisattva, removing at the start a view as coarse and as false [as that of samsara with 
beginning], often cultivates that of samsara without [291c] beginning and, in view of beings, declares 
samsara without beginning. Meditating constntly on causes and conditions, he proclaims the non-beginning 
of these dharmas but, not having yet attained omniscience, it sometimes happens that he erroneously 
hypostatizes this absence of beginning. It is in order to [combat this error] that the Prajnaparamitasutra 
speaks here of the ‘emptiness of dharmas without beginning’ ( anagrasunyatd). 

Moreover, when the theory of ‘dharma with beginning’ has been refuted by means of that of ‘dharma 
without beginning’, there is no longer any need for an emptiness to destroy the ‘dharmas with beginning’. 
And so, the Prajnaparamita, now wanting to destroy the theory of ‘dharma without beginning’, speaks here 
only of an emptiness of dharmas without beginning ( anagrasunyatd). 

Question. - But if dharmas without beginning destroy the dharmas with beginning, the dharmas with 
beginning themselves destroy the dharmas without beginning. Then why do you resort here only to 
emptiness (simyatd no. 10) to destroythe dharmas without beginning? 

Answer. - Although the two theories [affirming the beginning and the non-beginning of things 
respectively] are both wrong views ( mithydrsti ), there are differences ( visesa) between them. 

Dharmas with beginning are causes and conditions ( hetupratyaya ) giving rise to passions ( klesa ) and wrong 
views ( mithyddrsti ), whereas dharmas without beginning are causes and conditions giving rise to loving¬ 
kindness ( maitri ), compassion (karund) and right views ( samyakdrsti ). Why is that? 

In thinking that beings undergo the torments of suffering throughout a beginningless samsara, one 
experiences a mind of compassion. In knowing that a future lifetime will follow the present lifetime 
( ihajanman) and that the series ( samtana ) of lifetimes will not be interrupted, by knowing that these 
lifetimes are the fruits of retribution ( vipdkaphala) of wrongdoings (dpatti) and merits (punya), one 
produces a right view ( samyakdrsti ). 

If a person does not hypostatize this absence of beginning (yah kascit tdm anagratdm ndbhivisate), it is a 
good dharma auxiliary to enlightenment (bodhipdksika kusaladharma) for him; but if he grasps the 
characteristic sign (nimittam udgrhndti) and becomes attached to it, it becomes a wrong view. 

It is like the view of eternity ( sdsvatadrsti ) and the view of non-eternity ( asdsvatadrsti): although the view 
of dharma with beginning destroys the view of dharma without beginning, it does not destroy absolutely 
( atyantam ) the dharmas without beginning, whereas the dharmas without beginning destroy absolutely the 
dharmas with beginning. That is why these dharmas without beginning are superior. 
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Similarly, the good ( kusala ) destroys the bad ( akusala ), and the bad destroys the good, but although they 
destroy one another mutually, the good alone destroys the bad absolutely ( atyantam ). Thus, the person who 
has attained the state of arya is no longer subject to bad destinies (apayika ). 50 - It is not the case for the 
bad dharmas (, akusaladharma ), [i.e., they do not destroy the good absolutely], for their power (, anubhdva ) is 
slight ( tanu ). Thus the man who has committed the five sins of immediate retribution (pancdnantarya ) and 
who has broken the roots of good (, kusalamula ), falls into hell (; niraya ), but does not stay there longer than 
one kalpa , 509 after which he escapes from hell and finally realizes the fruits of the path ( mdrgaphala ). 

Dharmas without beginning and dharmas with beginning do not have the same strength. The strength of 
dharmas without beginning is so great that it is able to destroy the dharmas with beginning. That is why the 
Prajnaparamitasutra does not speak of an ‘emptiness of dharmas with beginning” [for, in order to destroy 
them, it is not necessary to have recourse to any emptiness whatsoever]. 


Avakarasunyata 

Ninth Section EMPTINESS 11: EMPTINESS OF DISPERSED 
DHARMAS 510 


508 At the first moment of the darsanamarga, with the duhkhe dharmajndnaksanti, the ascetic abandons the state of 
worldly person (prthagjana ), penetrates into a position of salvation ( samyaktvaniydma) and becomes an arya, 
candidate for the first fruit, thus escaping from the bad destinies. 

509 The person guilty of the five dnantaryas, and especially the fomenter of a schism, like Devadatta, is called to a 
miserable destiny (apayika ), condemned to hell ( nerayika ), imprisoned there for a kalpa ( kapattha) and incurable 

(i atekiccha ): Vinaya, II, p. 202, 205; Majjhima, I, p. 393; Anguttara, III, p. 402-403; Itivuttaka, p. 11, 85. See above, 
p. 407F, 868-878F. 

510 For the majority of the sources, the eleventh emptiness is anavakarasunyata (dor ba medpa ston pa did, wou san 
k’ong), “relativity of the points that are not to be rejected” (E. Obermiller, Analysis of the Abhisamaydlamkdra, p. 
134) from which “emptiness of non-repudiation” (E. Conze, Large Sutra on Perfect Wisdom , ed. 1961, p. 130; ed. 
1975, p. 145). This would be the anupadhisesanirvana. 

But in the Chinese version of the Pancavimsati by Kumarajlva, it is just a question of a san k 'ong, an 
avakarasunyata, avakdra having the sense of ‘dispersal’ or more precisely, ‘dispersed’ ( avakirna ), taken in the 
passive sense, in the same way that the word samskdra is often taken in the sense of samskrta dharma. 

It seems indeed that the avakarasunyata is the emptiness of dispersed, divided, dharmas, in the sense that 
the avakirna dharmas are empty of avakirna dharmas. According to the Traite, these avakimas would not be 
anything other than dharmas existing as an entity ( dravyatas) in contrast to dharmas existing only as designation 
( prajnaptitas ). 

The chariot is a good example of prajnaptidharma (cf. Samyutta, I, p. 135; Milindapanha, p. 27): when the 
spokes, wheels, shaft, and axles are put together, one ‘speaks of the chariot’; when they are scattered (avakirna), one 
does not speak of the chariot: the chariot has only nominal existence; only its components are real. 
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Emptinss of dispersion (, avakarasunyata). - Dispersion ( avakara) means division ( visamyoga ). 


I. EMPTINESS OF ASSEMBLED DHARMAS 


Some dharmas exist by virtue of an assemblage ( samyoga ), such as the chariot (; ratha ): when the spokes 
{am), wheels ( nemi ), shaft ( isa), axles (; ndbhi) are assembled, there is a chariot; but if they are scattered 
each in a different place, it loses its name of chariot. When the five aggregates ( skandha ) are brought 
together, we speak of a ‘man’ (pudgala), but if the five aggregates are dispersed, the man no longer exists. 


II. EMPTINESS OF DISPERSED DHARMAS 


Question. - By speaking in this way, you are destroying only the name ( prajnapti) of man, but you are not 
destroying the form {rupa). 5 " By scattering the spokes and wheels, you are destroying the name of chariot 
but you are not destroying the spokes and wheels. It is the same with your emptiness of the dispersed 
{avakarasunyata): by dispersing the five aggregates, you are destroying only the man, but you are not 
destroying the five aggregates, form {rupa) etc. 

Answer. - [The aggregates], form {rupa) etc., they too are pure denominations {prajnapti) and destroyed. 
Why? Because these are subtle agglomerated atoms ( samghata-paramanu) that are named ‘form .’ 512 


Except for the Vatslputrlya-Sammitlyas who adopt an ambiguous position, all Buddhists accept that the 
individual (the pudgala), as in the example of the chariot, exists as designation when its components, namely the five 
skandhas (form, sensation, notion, volition and consciousness), are brought together, but it is not the same question 
when the latter are separated. These skandhas, on the other hand, even in the scattered state, cannot be reduced and 
exist as entities {dravyatas) with an intrinsic nature and specific characteristics. 

It is precisely against this irreducibility and this stability of the skandhas that the Prajnaparamita and the 
Traite rise up. Whether they are material like rupa, or immaterial like vedand, samjna, the samskdras or vijndna, the 
skandhas are decomposable and ruled by the process of causes and conditions. Quite like the pudgala which they are 
wrongly supposed to constitute, they are pure denominations {prajnapti) and, taken in isolation, these avakirnci 
dharmas are empty of avakirna nature. This is what is called the emptiness of dispersal ( avatdrnasunyata). 

Moreover, canonical passages which deny them any reality are not lacking. 

511 Fonn and the other four skandhas designated under the name of man (pudgala). 

512 The Vaibhasikas distinguish two kinds of atoms: i) the monad in the strict sense, the dravyaparamanu, not 
capable of being broken {rupana) and never existing in the isolated state; ii) the molecule, the samghdtaparamanu, 
the most subtle among the aggregates of form which, itself, is susceptible of deterioration and of resistance: see 
Kosa, I, p. 25; II, p. 144. 
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Question. - As for myself, I do not accept these subtle atoms: I consider [292a] what is visible to be matter. 
This matter is true and really exists. Why would it be dispersed (, avakirna ) and empty ( sunya )? 

Answer. - Even forgetting about ( sthdpayitvd ) subtle atoms, visible form ( sanidarsanam rupam), coming 
from the assembling of the four great elements ( mahdbhuta ), is itself but a simple name ( prajnapti ). Just as 
when the winds ( vdyu ) of the four directions, having come togther, fan the water and produce balls of foam 
(phenapinda ), so the four great elements, once they have come together, produce matter ( rupa ). But if these 
four great elements are dispersed (avakirna). there is no matter. 

Moreover, this matter (rupa) must be joined with smell ( gandha ), taste (rasa), touchable ( sprastavya ) and 
the four great elements ( mahdbhuta ) for there to be visible form (rupam sanidarsanam). Outside of this 
smell, taste, touchable, etc., there is no isolated matter . 313 By means of cognition ( jnana ), we distinguish 
these different constituents but, separately, in isolation, matter does not exist. If matter really existed, there 
would be, separate from these [constitutive] dharmas, a matter that existed separately; but there is no 

514 

separate matter. 

(Punnamdsutta.) - This is why a sutra says: “All form exists by the union o the four great elements .” 515 

As it exists by virtue of a union, it is pure denomination (prajnapti ); being only denomination, it is 
dispersible. 

Question. - Form (rupa), as denomination (prajnapti) is dispersible, but how would the other four 
aggregates (skandha) - [feeling (vedand), concept (samjnd), volition (samskdra) and consciousness 
( vijndna) \ - which are non-material, be dispersible? 

Answer. - These four aggregates are pure denomination (prajnapti) as well. In regard to their birth (jdti), 
their ageing ( jard ), their duration (sthiti) and their impermanence (anityatd), they are dispersed and empty. 
Why? Because the moment of birth is one, the moment of old age is different, the moment of duration is 
different and the moment of impermanence is different. 


513 In Kamadhatu, the molecule involves at least eight substances: the four great elements (mahdbhuta) and the four 
kinds of derived matter (bhautika), the visible, odor, taste and tangible: see Kosa, II, p. 145. 

514 Cf. Madh. karika, IV, v. 1-2 (p. 123): 

Rupakaranananirmuktam na rupam upalabhyate / 
rupenapi na nirmuktam drsyate rupakdranam // 

Rupakarananirmukte rupe rupam prasajyate / 
dhetukam na casty athah kascid dhetukah kvacit // 

“Fonn is not perceived free from the cause of fonn; the cause of form does not appear free from form. - If 
fonn is free from the cause of form, it follows, as a necessary consequence, that it is without cause. But nothing 
exists anywhere without cause” (transl. J. May). 

515 Punnamdsutta of Samyutta, III, p. 101 (tsa-a-han T 99, no. 58, k. 2, p. 14c 11-12); Mahdpunnamdsutta of 
Majjhima, III, p. 17: Cattdro kho bhikku mahdbhuta hetu cattaro mahdbhuta paccayo rupakkhandhassa 
pahhdpanaya. 
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Moerover, in the course of the three times ( tryadvan ), we notice that these four aggregates are dispersed 
and perish as well. 

Moreover, the mind ( citta ) follows its object (alambana ): when the obvject perishes, it perishes; when the 
object is destroyed, it is destroyed. 

Moreover, these four aggregates are indeterminate ( aniyata ) because they arise as a result of conditions 
( pratyaya ). Just as fire comes into question where there is fuel but does not appear where there is no fuel, 
so it is because of the eye ( caksus ) and color ( rupa ) that visual consciousness ( caksurvijndna ) arises; but if 
it is separated from its object (alambana), this consciousness does not exist. It is the same for the 
consciousnesses relevant to the other organs ( indriya ). 

[Sattvasiitra.] - Thus, in a slitra, the Buddha said to Lo-t’o (Radha): “This form aggregate ( rupaskandha ), 

O Radha, break, destroy, disperse, eliminate it so that it exists no longer. Do the same with the other [four] 
aggregates. That is the emptiness of dispersion ( avakdaranasunyata). For example, look at these children 
(kumdraka) who are piling up earth and building castles, ramparts, villages, houses. They say that it is rice 
or wheat flour; they like it, they are attached to it, they keep it and they protect it. But when evening comes, 
they are no longer interested in them, they tread them underfoot, they break them, destroy them, disperse 
them and eliminate them. Foolish worldly people ( bdlaprthagjana ) do the same: as long as they do not 
renounce desire ( avftardga ), they have feelings of love ( trsnd) and attachment ( sanga ) for dharmas; but as 
soon as they have renounced desire and see the dharmas, they disperse them ( vikiranti ), destroy them and 
reject them .” 516 

[Katyayandvavacla,] 5< - This is what the Kia-tchen-yen king (Katyayanasutra) says: “In the person who 
sees the truth of the origin ( samudayasatya ), there is no view of non-existence ( ndstitddrsti ); in the person 
who sees the truth of cessation ( nirodhasatya ), there is no view of existence ( astitddrsti).” 5ls 


516 Sattvasiitra (Tchong-cheng king) of Samyutta, T 99, no. 122, k. 6, p. 40a4-18, having as correspondent in Pali 
the Sattasutta (from the root saiijl) of the Samyutta, III, p. 189-190. As usual, the Traite uses the Sanskrit version 
which differs slightly in detail from the Pali version. 

Transl. - Similarly, O Radha, scatter the rupa, break it, smash it, stop playing with it, and apply yourself to 
eliminating thirst. [And do the same with vedand, satnjna, samskara and vijnana\. It is like little boys or girls 
playing with sand castles. As long as they have not lost their passion, desire, fondness, attraction, fever, thirst for 
these little sand castles, they love them, play with them, save them and claim ownership of them. But, O Radha, as 
soon as these little boys and girls have lost their passion, desire, fondness, attraction, fever and thirst for these 
sandcastles, they immediately break them up with their hands and feet, they smash them and no longer play with 
them. 

- The Traite often calls upon the Radhasutra to demonstrate the precariousness and unreality of dharmas: 
see above, p. 343-345F, and below, p. 2143F. 

517 Kaccdyanagotta of Samyutta, II, p. 16-17; Kdtydyana of Nidanasamyukta, p. 167-170 (T 99, no, 301, k. 12, p. 
85cl7-86a3). Sutra also called Katyayanavavada (Madh. vrtti, p. 43, 269). 

518 Samyutta, II, p. 17: Lokasamudayam kho Kaccayana yathdbhutam sammappanndya passatoya loke natthitd sa 
na hoti / lokanirodham kho Kaccayana yathdbhutam sammappanndya passto yd loke atthita sa na hoti / 
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For these various reasons, we speak of the ‘emptiness of dispersion’. 


Prakrtisunyata 

Tenth Section EMPTINESS 12: EMPTINESS OF ESSENCES 

I. THE CONCEPT OF PRAKRTI 5 9 


Nidanasamyukta, p. 169: Lokasamudayam Katyayana yathabhutam samyakprajnaya pasyato yd loke 
nastita sa na bhavati / lokanirodham yathabhutam samyakprajnaya pasyato yd loke ‘stita sa na bhavati / 

519 Taken in the philosophical sense of essence, the word prakrti, in Pali, pakati, appears rather rarely in the 
canonical crpitures of Buddhism. On the other hand, it appears frequently in the Mahayana sutras and above all in 
the Prajnaparamita: Astasah., p. 38, 420, 443, 542, 601, 723, 897-898; Pancavimsati, p. 38, 2; 195, 10; 198, 10; 239. 
12-240, 3; 253. 18-22; Satasahasrika, p. 118, 17; 1407, 4-1412, 7; 1586 seq. The Chinese and the Tibetans render 
prakrti by sing (sometimes pen sing) and rah b€in, tenns usually used to translate svabhdva, intrinsic nature or being 
in itself. 

The expressions dharmanam dharmata (dharma nature of the dhannas), svarupa (own form), svabhdva 
(intrinsic natur e),prakrti (essence), are usually used to designate a non-artifical way of beings ( akrtrima ), 
independent of other (paranirapeksa ), immutable ( avyabhicarin). 

Victims of an optical illusion which is none other than ignorance ( avidyatimira ), worldly people 
( prthagjana) perceive in things the prakrti thus conceived, and they speak of shared essences, specific essences, etc. 
The aryas, on the other hand, in this case Buddhists, cured of this optical illusion, cognize them by not seeing them 
(adarsanayogena ). It is actually clear that the assembly of things of becoming, the sarvam, circumscribed by the 
twelve bases of consciousness (ayatana), organs and objects, come from causes and conditions, and neither 
constitute nor possess at any level any ‘non-artifical essences, independent of other and immutable’. How then to 
characterize them? 

The sravakas saw that dhannas coming from causes and conditions ( praityasamutpanna ) are non-eternal 
(i anitya ) and, consequently, painful (duhkha) and without self ( andtman). They declare that conditioned dhannas are 
‘empty of me and mine’ ( sunyd dtmana vatmiyena va): this is the emptiness of the living being (sattvasiinyatd) 
which, although refusing any personality to things, recognizes some reality in them. 

Following the critique to its ultimate limits, the Madhyamika adds that dhannas, being empty of me and 
mine, do not exist in themselves, do not exist by themselves and are “empty of essence, of the intrinsic nature of 
dhanna”: this is the emptiness of things ( dharmasunyatd). 

This is what makes Candraklrti say (Madli. vrtti, p. 265: Sa caisa bhdvandm anutpadatmakah svabhdvo 
‘kimcittvendbhdvamdtratvdd asvabhdva eveti krtvd nasti bhdvasvabhdv iti vijheyamr. “This intrinsic nature of 
things consists of their non-production; not being anything at all, being only non-being, it is an inntrinsic non-nature; 
therefore the intrinsic nature of things is not” (transl. by L. de La Vallee Poussin, Madhyamaka, MCB, II, 1932, p. 
41). 
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Emptiness of essences ( prakrtisunyata ). - The prakrti of dharmas is eternally empty ( sunya ) but, borrowing 
the karmic series ( karmaprabandha ), it seems not to be empty. 

Thus the prakrti of water ( udaka ) by itself is cold (siia); if one brings it close to fire ( agni ), it becomes hot 
(;usna ); if one puts out the fire, it becomes cold again. [292b] It is the same with the prakrti of dharmas: a 
long as the [karmic] conditions are not present, it is empty (sunya), non-existent ( anupalabdha ), like the 
prakrti of water, eternally cold; when the conditions come together, the dharmas exist like the water that 
becomes hot near the fire; if the conditions become rare or disappear, there are no more dharmas, like the 
boiling water that becomes cold again when the fire is extinguished. 


According to the Madh. vrtti (l.c.), svabhava, prakrti and sunyata are synonymous tenns signifying a 
continuous non-production ( sarvadanutpada ). The concept - for it is in no way a reality - is ‘inexpressible’ 

( anaksara, yi ge med), and not ‘Unwandelbar’ as S. Schayer understands it (Ausgewalte Kapitel aus der 
Prasannapadd, p. 63). It can be neither learned nor taught; it supports neither affirmation nor negation and escapes 
any expression: 

Sunyam iti na vaktvyam asunyam iti va bhavet / 
ubhayam nobhayam ceti prajnaptyartham tu kathyate // 

“One cannot say that it is empty, or non-empty, or both empty and non-empty, or neither empty nor non¬ 
empty. But one is speaking of it in a manner of speaking.” (Madh. vrtti, p. 264, 444). 

The relative truth ( samvrtisatya ) which sees essences (prakrti) or intrinsic natures ( svabhava ) in things and 
which multiplies the spurious attributions ( adhydropa ) is unable to extinguish the passions. The real truth 
(paramdrthasatya ) which sees nothing and which has as definition the non-perception of any dharma 
(sarvadharmanupalambhalaksana ) is the only one that can cause the passions to be abandoned and that assures 
detachment from the world (virago), serenity of mind, ultimate aspiration of all Buddhsts whatever Vehicle they 
belong to. 

Here we are touching upon the central point of the Madhyamaka over which the philologists, philosophers 
and historians of religion clash: a polemic all the more inopportune in that it concerns a realm where there is nothing 
to be seen or to be conceived. The bibliography of the subject may be found in the list of works cited by J. May, 
CandrakTrti, Paris, 1959, p. 23-45. For the following years, a mass of information may be found in the recent 
bibliographic collections where the enormous Japanese production is taken into account: P. Beautrix, Bibliographie 
du bouddhisme, vol. I: Editions de Textes, Bruxelles, 1970; Bibliographie de la Litterature Prajndpdrmita, 

Bruxelles, 1971; R. A. Gard, Buddhist Text Information (BTI), New York, six sections between Nov. 1974 and 
March 1976. 

The important results to which the research of E. Conze has led are found in a collection of articles 
published by the author himself: Thirty Years of Buddhist Studies , Oxfod, 1967. 

In regard to the Madhyamaka point of view, we read with interest the following works and articles: J. 

May, Laphilosophie bouddhique de la vacuite, in Studia Philosphica, XVIII, 1958, p. 123-137; Kant et le 
madhyamaka, in Indo-Iranian Journal, III 1959, p. 103-111: K. V. Ramanan, Ndgarjuna’s Philosophy as presented in 
the Mahdprajhdpdramitdsdstra , Harvard, 1966; F. J. Streng, Emptiness, A Study in religious Meaning, new York, 
1967; G. Bugault, La notion de “Prajna ” ou de Sapience selon lesperspectives du Mahayana , Paris, 1968. 
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[ Samrddhisutra .] - It is said in a sutra: “The eye ( caksus ) is empty ( sunya ), without ‘me’ (anatman) or 
‘mine’ ( anatnuya ). Why? Because that is its essence (prakrtir asyaisd). The ear ( srotra ), nose ( ghrana ), 
tongue (jihvd), body ( kdya ) and mind ( manas ), color ( rupa ), [sound ( sabda ), smell ( gandha ), taste (rasa), 
touch ( sprastavya )] and dharmas are also like that .” 520 

520 Samrddhisutra of Samyukta (T 99, no. 232, k. 9, p. 56b21 -c 1), to be compared, as C. Akanuma, Comparative 
Catalogue of Chinese Agamas and Pali Nikayas, p. 223, would have it, with the Sunnasutta of Samyutta, IV, p. 54. 
Consisting of well-known stock phrases, the Sanskrit Samrddhisutra is easily restored to the original on the basis of 
the Chinese translation. 

Translation of the Sanskrit: Here is what I have heard. Once the Blessed One was dwellng at SravastI, in 
the Jeta forest, in the garden of Anathapindada. Then a monk named Samrddhi went to find the Blessed One and 
having approached him, he bowed to the feet of the Blessed One and sat down at one side. Having seated himself, he 
said to the Blessed One: It is said, O Lord: “The world is empty.” In what way, O Lord, is it said that the world is 
empty? Thus questioned, the Blessed One said to Samrddhi: The eye is empty, it is empty of pennanence and 
unchangeability; it is empty of ‘mine’. Why? Because that is its essence. The visible, the eye consciousness and also 
this sensation, unpleasant, pleasant or neither unpleasant nor pleasant, which arises from the contact of the eye as 
condition, that also is empty, empty of permanence and unchangeability, is empty of ‘mine’. Why? Because that is 
its essence. It is the same for the ear, nose, tongue, body and mind. This is why it is said that the world is empty. 
Thus spoke the Blessed One; the monk Samrddhi rejoiced at the words of the Blessed One and went away. 

- The Samrddhisutra is cited in the Catuhsatakatika by Candraklrti, chap. IX, Nityarthapratisedho nama 

navamam prakaranam (note provided by J. May). Sanskrit: Catuhsatika by Arya Deva, ed. by H. Shastri. 

Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. Ill, no. 8. 

Tibetan: Tib. Trip, 98, 5266, 235.3.7. 

J. May comments: Three citations without references. The first is related to Samrddhi by the Sanskrit text, 
to Subhuti (= rab hbyor) by the Tibetan version. The second is exactly Pancavimsatisahasrika, p. 195, 13-14; 
Satasahasrika, p. 1410, 11-12. The third is a phrase current of common usage. 

- Comparison between the Sanskrit Samrddhisutra ( S ) and the Pali Sunnasutta (P). 

In S, the interlocutor of the Buddha is Samrddhi; in P, it is Ananda. 

The Pali sources, in P, look for the proof of the non-existence of the atman (cf. Mahaniddesa, II, p. 439; 
Cullaniddesa, p. 279; Kathavatthu, p. 67; Visuddhimagga, ed. H. C. Warren, p. 561). In contrast, the Traite and 
Candraklrti resort to S to prove prakrtisunyata. The textual differences between P and S explain this twofold 
interpretation. 

The short formula sunnam attena vd attaniyena vd which appears in P is very frequent: cf. Majjhima, I, p. 
297; II, p. 263; Samyutta, IV, p. 296; Patisambhida, II, p. 36; Kathavatthu, p. 579. - S subsitutues for it a longer 
phrase, in three points: sdsvatenaviparindmadharmena sunyam dtmiyena sunyam, in the Chinese translation of the 
Samyukta, but in six points according to the tlka of Candraklrti: sunyam dtmand dtmiyena ca nityena dhruvena 
sdsvatenaviparindmadharmena ‘empty of me, empty of mine, eternity, solidity, perpetuity and umcangeability.’ 

This fonnula of six points is not unknown to the Pali sources (Patisambhida, I, p. 109; II, p. 178; Mahaniddesa, I, p. 
222; Cullaniddesa, p. 279; Visuddhimagga, p. 561) which word it as follows: Surinam attena vd attaniyena vd 
niccena vd dhuvena vd sasstena vd aviparinamadhammena vd. 

According to the Cullaniddesa, p. 278-280, and the Visuddhimagga, p. 561-562, emptiness may be taken 
under two, four, six, eight, ten, twelve or forty-two aspects. The Patisambhida, II, p. 178, adds that sunnasuhnam 
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Question. - This sutra says that [the twelve ayatanas] are empty of ‘me’ and ‘mine’ ( sunyany atmana 
vatmfyena va), i.e., it speaks of the emptiness of beings (sattvasiinyatd) and not of the emptiness of things 
(i dharmasunyatd ). Why do you see in it a proof of the emptiness of the prakrti? 

Answer. - In the sutra, it is merely a question of the emptiness of the prakr ti; it does not speak of the 
emptiness of beings or of the emptiness of things. 521 

Prakrtisunyata is of two kinds: 

1) In the twelve bases of consciousness (dyatana ), there is no ‘me’ (atmari) and no ‘mine’ (dtmvya). The 
emptiness belonging to the twelve bases of consciousness consists of the absence of ‘me’ ( andtman ) and 
the absence of ‘mine’ ( andtnuya ). This is what is said in the system of the sravakas. 

2) The Mahayana system, however, says: z) the twelve bases of consciousness having neither ‘me’ nor 
‘mine’ are empty ( sunya ); ii) the prakrti ‘essence’ of the twelve bases of consciousness, being non-existent, 
is itself empty [of prakrti]. 

Moreover, if there is neither ‘me’ nor ‘mine’, one automatically ( svarasena ) ends up in the emptiness of 
things ( dharmasunyatd). Because people are specially attached to their ‘me’ and ‘mine’, the Buddha says 
only that there is no ‘me’or ‘mine’. From that we necessarily will know the emptiness of all the dharmas 
(sarvadharmasunyata , no. 14). To be detached from the dharmas of ‘me’ and ‘mine’ is to be detached from 
other dharmas a fortiori. This is why the emptiness of beings ( sattvasunyatd) and the emptiness of things 
(i dharmasunyatd) finally end up in the same sense ( ekdrtha ) called emptiness of essence {prakrtisunyata, 
no. 12) here. 

Finally, what is called prakrti is to exist by itself ( svayambhu ), independent of causes and conditions 
(, hetupratyayanirapeksam ). That which depends on causes and conditions is a ‘formation’ (samskara) and 
not a ‘prakrti’, and in no dharma is there a prakrti. Why? Because all conditioned dharmas arise from 
causes and conditions and, since they arise from causes and conditions, they are formations {samskara). If 
they did not arise from causes and conditions, they would not be ‘dharma’. Therefore it is the absence 
{anupalabdhita) of prakrti in every dharma which is called ‘emptiness of prakrti’. 


‘the emptiness of emptiness’ is precisely the emptiness in six ponts just discussed. According to the Commentary of 
the Patisambhida, III, p. 632, the emptiness formed by emptiness which is stated by another accessory word is 
sunnasunnam (sunnasankhatam Surinam, na annena upapadena visesitan ti Surinam Surinam). 

The phrase tat kasya hetoh, prakrtir asyaisd which appears in the Samrddhisutra does not occur in the 
correspondent Suhhasutta, but appears frequently in the Mahayana sutras. It plays the role of refrain in the 
definitions of the sixteen, eighteen or twenty sunyata proposed by the long Prajnaparamita sutras: cf. 
Astadasasahasrika (Tib.Trip., XIX, no. 732, p. 260, fol. 135a8-137b5: T 220, vol. VII, k. 488, p. 480b6-48la 1); 
Pancavimsatisahasrika, p. 195, 12-197, 20; Satasahasrika, p. 1407, 10-1411, 14.1 [Lamotte] would like to think that 
the phrase in question has been introduced into the Samrddhisutra of the Samyuktagama by a Mahayanist 
interpolator. The canonical Tripitaka was often the victim of similar manipulations. 

~’ 21 Evidently the writer of the response is not reading the same text as that of the objector; see the preceding note. 
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II. EMPTINESS OF PRAKRTI AND ABSOLUTE EMPTINESS 


Question. - But absolute emptiness ( atyantasunyata, no. 9), being nothing at all, is identical with the 
emptiness of prakrti. Why do you repeat yourself? 

Answer. - Absolute emptiness is [the destruction of dharmas] without any residue (cf. p. 2086F), whereas 
emptiness of prakrti consists of being originally and eternally [empty]. The latter is like water which, cold 
by essence, becomes hot when it is brought to the fire and becomes cold again when the fire is 
extinguished. Absolute emptiness, however, is like space (akasasama ), ever without production 
(i anutpada ), without destruction ( anirodha ), without taints ( asamklesa ) and without purification 
(i avyavaddna ). Why do you claim that they are identical? 

Furthermore, dharmas are absolutely empty ( atyantasunya ). Why? Because their prakrti is non-existent 
(. anupalabdha ). - Dharmas are empty of essence ( prakrtisunya ). Why? Because they are absolutely empty. 

Finally, the emptiness of prakrti is particularly cultivated by the bodhisattvas whereas absolute emptiness is 
particularly cultivated by the Buddhas. Why? In the emptiness of prakrti there is only a complex of causes 
and conditions ( hetupratyayasamagri ) but there is no real essence ( bhutaprakrti ); absolute emptiness itself 
is pure in the three times (tryadhvaparisuddha): those are the differences. 


III. SHARED PRAKRTIS AND SPECIFIC PRAKRTIS 


The essences ( prakrti ) of all dharmas are of two kinds (dvividha), i ) shared [292c] essences 
( sdmdnyaprakrti ) and ii) specific essences ( svaprakrti ). 

i) Shared prakrtis are impermanence ( anityatd), suffering (, duhkha ), emptiness ( sunya ), non-self ( andtman ), 
non-production ( anutpada ), non-destruction ( anirodha ), non-coming ( anagama ), non-going ( anirgama ), 
non-entering ( apravesa ), non-leaving (, anihsarana ), etc. 

ii) Specific prakrtis are, e.g., the hot essence ( usnatva) of fire ( tejas ), the moist essence ( dravatva) of water 
( ap ), the intelligent essence ( vijnanatva) of the mind ( citta). The man who rejoices in doing evil is said to 
be ‘of bad essence’; the one who loves to accumulate good things is said to be ‘of good essence’. 

As it is said in the Che-li king (Dasabalasutra), “the Buddha knows the world with its many essential 
dispositions”. 522 . 

As these prakrtis are empty, we speak here of the ‘emptiness of the prakrtis’. 


IV. ABSURDITY OF THE SHARED PRAKRTIS 525 


52i See above, p. 1507F, the sixth tathagatabala: Tathdgato anekadhatunanadhatulokam yathabhutamprajanati. 
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[1. Absurdity of an impermanent prakrti ( anityaprakrti)\. - If an impermanent prakrti really existed, it 
would ruin the retribution of actions ( karmavipaka ). Why? Because productions ( utpdda ), destructions 
(vyaya) and the past ( atita ) would be without duration ( sthiti ), the six organs ( indriya ) would not seize their 
objects ( visaya ) and there would not be any accumulated causes and conditions (, samcitahetupratyaya ). 52 
This accumulation being absent, recitation of the sutras ( sutroddesa ), meditation ( pratisamlayana ), etc., 
would be impossible. This is how we know that an impermanent prakrti does not exist. 

[2. Absurdity of a permanent prakrti ( nityaprakrti )]. - If an impermanent prakrti does not exist, what could 
be said then ( kah punarvadah) about a permanent prakrti? 

[3. Absurdity of a painful prakrti ( duhkhaprakrti ).] - Furthermore, a painful prakrti does not itself exist 
either. If it were really painful, one would never experience a feeling of attachment ( sangacitta ). The 
person filled with distaste for and fear of suffering would feel the same distaste and the same fear towards 
happiness ( sukha ). 

[If everything were essentially painful], the Buddha would not have mentioned three kinds of sensations, 
unpleasant sensation ( duhkhavedand), pleasant sensation ( sukhavedand) and neither unpleasant nor 
pleasant sensation ( adhuhkhasukhavedana). 

[If everything were essentially painful, there would not be the occasion to feel hatred ( dvesa ) for suffering, 
love ( rdga) for happiness, worry ( moha ) towards what is neither painful nor happy. If everything boiled 
down to a single nature ( ekalaksana) - [that of suffering] - one would feel hatred for happiness and love 
for suffering, which is absurd. 

[4. Absurdity of a happy prakrti ( sukhaprakrti ). - If this painful prakrti is non-existent, what can be said of 
a happy prakrti except again that it is false? 

[5-6. - Absurdity of an empty prakrti ( sunyaprakrti ) and a real prakrti ( bhutaprab-ti ).] - Moreover, an 
empty prakrti does not itself exist either. Why? If there were emptiness ( sunyalaksana ), there would be 
neither sin (dpatti) nor merit ( punya ) and, in the absence of sin and merit, there would be no previous 
existence ( purvajanman ) and no later existence ( aparajanman ). 

Moreover, dharmas exist in interdependence (dpeksikd). Why is that? If there were emptiness, there must 
be reality, and if there is reality, there must be emptiness. Since the empty prakrti does not exist, how could 
there be a reality? 


523 To expose the realist conceptions of his adversaries, the author resorts here to a series of ad hominem arguments: 
he evokes the process of retribution of actions, establishes distinctions between suffering and happiness, between sin 
and merit, and goes so far as to cite an existent and transmigrating atman. For all that, he does not accept the 
pertinence of his argument for non-arising ( anutpada) and non-destruction ( anirodha ), otherwise called absence of 
any nature, which for him constitute the true nature of things. 

524 See Kosa, IV, p. 242. 
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[7-8. Absurdity of an impersonal prakrti ( anatmakaprakrti ) and of a personl prakrti.] - If there were no 
atman, there would be neither bondage ( bandhana ) nor deliverance ( moksa ), one would not go from the 
present lifetime ( ihajanman ) to the future lifetime (, aparajanman ) to gather [the fruit] of sin (dpatti) and 
merit ( punya ), and there would be no fruit of retribution ( vipdkaphala ) caused by actions ( karman ). 

For these reasons we know that an impersonal prakrti does not exist nor, a fortiori, a personal prakrti. 

[9-10. Absurdity of a prakrti without arising ( utpdda ) or destruction ( nirodha ) and a prakrti with arising and 
destruction.] - A prakrti without arising or destruction is not real either. Why? If it really existed, one 
would fall into the view of eternalism ( sdsvatadrsti ). If all dharmas were eternal, there would be no sin 
(dpatti) and no merit (punya ); that which is would exist eternally, and that which is not would never exist; 
that which is not would not arise, and that which is would not disappear. 

If a prakrti without rising or destruction does not exist, what then can be said of a prakrti with arising and 
destruction? 

It is the same for the prakrtis without coming (, andgama ) or going ( anirgama ), without entering ( apravesa) 
or leaving (, anihsarana ), and other shared prakrtis. 


V. ABSURDITY OF SPECIFIC PRAKRTIS 5 ' 5 


Furthermore, the specific prakrtis ( svaprakrti ) are also absurd. Flow is that? 

Take, for example, fire ( agni ): it burns its material of appropriation ( updddyarupa ) and it illuminates. 
When two dharmas are brought together, we [293a] say there is fire. If outside of these two dharmas there 
existed a ‘fire’, it would possess separately ( prthak ) a distinct function ( vydpdra ); but actually there is no 
distinct function. This is how we know that fire is just a designation (prajnapti) and has no reality. 526 If 
truly there is no fire-dharma, why do you say that heat ( usnatva ) is the essence (prakrti) of fire? 


525 The author here is dealing with sutras and sastras that attribute to things a well detenninded mode of being 
( bhava ) or a specific nature ( laksana) which, for example, allocate solidity ( khakkhatatva) to the element earth 
( prthividhdtu ), moistness ( dravatva ) to the element water ( abdhdtu ), heat ( usnatva ) to the element fire ( tejodhdtu ), 
lightness-mobility ( laghusamudiranatva ) to the element wind, etc. (cf. Majjhima, I, p. 185-189; 421-424; III, p. 240- 
241; Vibhanga, p. 82-84; Visuddhimagga, p. 290-293; Prakaranapada, T 1542, k. 1, p. 692cl 1-12; k. 2, p. 699c4-5; 
Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 75, p. 387c-388a; Kosa, I, p. 22). Actually, the specific natures attributed to these elements 
come from causes and are modified according to circumstances. Consequently the elements are without a true prakrti 
‘existing in itself, independently of other’: they are empty of this unchangeable prakrti. 

The Traite summarizes chap. X of Madh, karika (Madli. vrtti, p. 202-217) in a few lines: there is no element fire 
having heat ( usnatva ) as its eternal and immutable essence. Every combustion results from a coming together of a 
fuel ( indhana ), the wood to be burned (ddhyam kastham), and a combustive agent ( dagdhd kartr), the fire (agni). 

But the fire cannot be identical with the fuel nor different from it, as karikas, x, st. 1-3, explain: 

Yad indhanam sa ced agnir ekatvam kartrkarmanoh/ 
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Moreover, the ’heat’ essence ( usnatvaprakrti ) arises from conditions (pratyaya ): inwardly ( adhydtmam ) 
there is the body organ ( kayendriya ) and outwardly (bahirdha) there is tangible form ( sprastavya ): together 
they give rise to a tactile consciousness ( kdyavijndna ) that perceives the presence of warmth. If [the organ 
and the tangible] are not brought togther, there is no ‘heat’ essence. This is why we know that there is no 
fixed heat constituting the essence ( prakrti ) of fire. 

Moreover, 527 if fire really had a ‘heat’ essence, how do you explain: first, that some people on entering fire 
are not burned; secondly, that the fire present in the human body 528 does not burn the body; thirdly, that 
water cannot destroy the fire present in space (variant: in the clouds)? It is because fire does not have as 
essence ( prakrti ) a fixed heat ( niyatosnatva ): z) by the power of the superknowledges ( abhijna), fire does 
not burn the body [of some ascetics]; ii ) as a result of actions ( karman ), fire does not burn the five internal 
organs 529 of the human body; Hi) by the power of the celestial dragon ( ndga ), water does not destroy the 
fire [of space]. 

Finally, if the ‘heat’ essence ( usnatvaprakrti ) were different from fire, fire would not be hot; and if heat 
were the same as fire, why claim that this heat is the essence of fire? 

It is the same with the other prakrtis. As the shared prakrtis ( sdmanyaprakrti ) and the specific prakrtis 
(svaprabdi) do not exist, the Prajnaparamitasutra proclaims the ‘emptiness of the prakrtis’ here. 


anyas ced indhanad agnir indhanad apy rte bhavet // 
nityapradipta eva syad apradipanahetukah / 
punar drambhavciiyartham evam cakarmakah sati // 
paratranirapeksatvad apradipanahetukah / 
punar arambhavaiyarthyam nityadiptah prasajyate // 

Paraphrase - If fire were the fuel, the agent (the fire) and the object (the fuel) would be the same: 
unacceptable, for the potter ( kumbhakara ) is not confused with the pot ( ghata ) nor the woodcutter ( chettr) with the 
log ( chettavya ). - On the other hand, if the fire were something other than the fuel, there would be fire in the absence 
of fuel; another absurdity, for it has never been seen that a piece of cloth (pata) ‘other than the pot’ (ghatad anyah) 
should be completely independent ( nirapeksa ) of it. Therefore there is no fire independent of the fuel. 

Moreover, if fire existed apart and separately from the fuel, it would always be burning and there would be 
no fuel as cause; any effort to extinguish it or to feed it would be unnecessary since this fire is always burning; the 
fire would be ineffective ( akarmaka ) in respect to the fuel since it does not have it as cause: it would be an agent that 
does not act (akarmakah kartr); to speak of an agent that does not act or of the son of a barren woman ( bandhydsuta ) 
is a contradiction in terms. 

- Thus the fire which is neither identical with the fuel nor different from it is empty of a caloric ( usnatva) 
prakrti existing in itself (svayambhu) independently of causes. 

827 Here the author is setting forth arguments that do not appear in the Madh. karika. He shows that in some 
circumstances fire, external ( bdhira ) as well as internal ( ajjhattika ) - i.e., present in the human body - does not burn 
and consequently does not have fixed nature ( nityatalaksana ). 

728 Fire is one of the six elements ( dhdtu ) entering into the composition of a human being 
529 Seep. 1302F, n. 2. 
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VI. LONG DURATION IS NOT ETERNITY 


Moreover, the emptiness of the prakrtis is empty from the very beginning (adita eva sunya). But worldly 
people tell us: “That which is false and does not last for a long time is empty ( sunya ); by contrast, Sumeru 
and diamond ( vajra ) [which last for a long time], the things known by the saints ( dryapudgala ) [which are 
not false], we hold them to be real ( bhuta ) and not empty.” - In order to cut through this error, the Buddha 
said: “Even solid things ( dhrtrva ) forming series ( sanitaria, prabandha ) and lasting for a long time are 
empty of essence ( prakrtisunya ) and, although the wisdom ( prajna ) of the saints saves beings and destroys 
the passions, the prakrtis [of which they speak] are non-existent ( anupalabdha ) and consequently empty.” 

People still say: “The five aggregates ( skandha ), the twelve bases of consciousness (dyatana) ands the 
eighteen elements ( dhdtu ) are all empty. Only suchness ( tathatd ), the fundamental element ( dharmadhatu ), 
the highest culminating point of the truth ( blmtakoti ) are true essences ( bhutaprakrti ).” - In order to cut 
through this error, the Buddha simply said: “The five aggregates {skandha), but also suchness, the 
fundamental element and the culminating point of the truth are empty.” This is called the emptiness of the 
essences ( prakrtisunyata ). 

Finally the prakrtis of conditioned dharmas {samkrta) have three characteristics {laksana)'. production 
( utpdda ), duration ( sthiti ) and disappearance (vyaya). 530 The prakrtis of unconditioned dharmas ( asamskrta) 
also have three characteristics: non-arising, non-duration and non-disappearance. If the conditioned prakrtis 
are empty, what can be said then (kah punarvddah) about the conditioned dharmas? And if the non- 
conditioned prakrtis are empty, what can be said then of the non-conditioned dharmas? 

For these many reasons, the prakrtis are non-existent {anupalabdha), and this is what is called ‘emptiness 
of the prakrtis’. 


Svalaksanasunyata 

Eleventh Section EMPTINESS 13: EMPTINESS OF SPECIFIC 
CHARACTERISTICS 

I. THE TWO TYPES OF CHARACTERISTICS 


Emptiness of specific characteristics {svalaksanasunyata). - All dharmas have two kinds of characteristics 
{laksana), i) shared characteristics {sdmdnyalaksana) and ii) specific characteristics {svalaksana). These 


Cf.p. 36-37F, 1163F. 
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two kinds of characteristics being empty, the Prajnaparamitasutra speaks here of the ‘emptiness of 
characterististics’ (laksanasunyatd). 

Question. - What are the shared characteristis and what are the specific characteristics? 

Answer. - The shared characteristics are impermanence ( anityatd ), etc., for example. 

The specific characteristics, in the sense that dharmas, although they are impermanent, each possess their 
own specific characteristic. Thus, for the earth ( prthivi ), it is solidity ( khakkhatatva ), for fire, it is heat 
(; usnatva ). 


II. CONNECTIONS BETWEEN CHARACTERISTICS AND ESSENCES 


Question. - Above you hve already spoken about essences (prakrti ) and here you are speaking about 
characteristics ( laksana ). Are essences and [293b] characteristics the same or different? 

Answer. - 1) Some say that their reality ( tattva ) is not different but that their names ( naman ) show 
differences ( visesa ). To talk about essence (prakrti ) is to talk about characteristic, and to talk about 
characteristic is to talk about essence. For example, we say that the essence of fire ( tejahprakrti ) is the 
characteristic of heat (usnatvalaksana) and that the characteristic of heat is the essence of fire. 

2) Others say that between essence (prakrti) and characteristic (laksana) there are slight differences: the 
essence concerns the very nature (kdya) of the thing, whereas the characteristic is its indication or sign 
(vijneya). 

Thus, in the follower of the Buddha (Sdkyaputriya ), the taking of the precepts ( sflamdddna ) constitutes the 
essence whereas the shaving of the head (mundana) and the wearing of the yellow robe (kdsdyavastra) 
constitute the characteristics. In a brahmacarin, the religious vows (dharmasamadana) constitute the 
essence whereas the tuft of hair at the top of the head (cudd) and the carrying of the staff ( tridandaf 31 
constitute the characteristics. Fire (tejas) has heat as its essence and smoke (dhuma) as its characteristic. 
Proximity is essence while distance is characteristic. 

The characteristics are not fixed (aniyata) and leave the body; the essence expresses the reality (tattva) of 
the thing. Thus when one sees a yellow (pita) substance, one thinks it is gold (suvarna), but in itself it is 
copper ( tdmra ): in melting it or nibbing it with a stone, one recognizes that it does not have gold as its 
essence. The person who shows respect (gurukdra) and veneration (satkdra) seems to be an honest man, 
but that is only a superficial characteristic: abuse, criticsm, anger and rage are his true essence. 


531 Adopting the variant san k'i tchang, utensil belonging to the tridandin parivrajakas, in Pali tedandika. Jataka, II, 
p. 317, defines the tedandika: kundikam thapanatthdya tidandam gahetva caranto “ who walks carrying a triple rod 
to fasten his water-pot onto” (ref. A. Foucher, AgbG, II, p. 262, n. 1). Illustrations of this staff, ibid, I, fig, 277, 279, 
281, 282; II, fig. 437. 
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These are the differences ( visesa ) between essence and characteristic, interior and exterior, distance and 
proximity, anteriority and posteriority. All these characteristics beings empty, the Prajnaparamitasiitra 
speaks here about ‘emptiness of characteristics’ (laksanasunyata). 

III. SHARED CHARACTERISTICS 

1. Impermanence 

As it is said, “all conditioned dharmas have an impermanent characteristic ( anityalaksana ).” Why? 

1) Because they arise, perish and do not last. 

2) Because, not existing previously, they exist now and, after having existed, they will return to non¬ 
existence. 

3) Because they depend on causes and conditions ( hetupratyayapeksa ). 

4) Because they are deceptive and dishonest. 

5) Because they arise from impermanent causes and conditions. 

6) Because they come from associated causes and conditions. 

For these reasons, all conditioned dharmas have an impermanent characteristic. 

2. Suffering 

Arousing bodily and mental torments, they are a mass of suffering ( duhkhasakandha ). 

1) Because the four postures ( uydpatha ) are never without suffering. 532 

2) Because the holy truth of suffering (duhkharyasatya) [proclaims them to be suffering]. 

3) Because the saints (dryapudgala) reject them and do not accept them. 

4) Because they never stop tormenting. 

5) Because they are impermanent ( anitya ). 

For these reasons, they have the characteistic of suffering ( duhkhalasksana ). 

3. Empty 

532 Every position, when it is prolonged, because painful: see p. 584F. 
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1) Not belonging to the ‘me’ (, anatmvya ), they are empty ( sunya ). 

2) Coming from a complex of causes and conditions ( hetupratyayasdmagri ), they are empty. 

3) Being impermanent ( anitya ), suffering (, duhkha ), empty (sunya) and impersonal ( andtman ), they are 
empty. 

4) Because there is neither beginning nor end in them, they are empty. 

5) Because they deceive the mind, they are empty. 

6) Because the saints are not attached to any of them, they are empty. 

7) By virtue of the two gates of deliverance ( vimoksasamukha ), namely, signlessness (dnimitta) and 
wishlessness ( apranihita ), they are empty. 

8) Because the true nature ( bhutalaksana ) of dharmas is immense ( apramdna ) and incalculable 
(i asamkhyeya ), they are empty. 

9) Because [this true nature] cuts all the paths of speech ( sarvavddamdrga ), they are empty. 

10) Because [this true nature] destroys all functioning of the mind ( sarvacittapravrtti ), they are empty. 

11) Because the Buddhas, pratyekabuddhas and arhats who penetrate [into this true nature] do not come out 
of it, they are empty. 

For these reasons, they have the empty characteristic (sunyalaksana). 

4. Without self 


Being impermanent (anitya) suffering (duhkha) and empty (sunya), these dharmas are without self 
(andtman). 

1) Not being autonomous ( asvatantra ), they are without self. 

2) Without master (asvdmika), they are without self. 

3) None of them is born without causes and conditions but they all come from causes and conditions; 
therefore they are without self. 

4) By virtue [of the two gates of deliverance], namely, signlesness (dnimitta) and wishlessness (apranihita), 
they are without self. 

5) Being only simple designations (prajnapti ), they are without self. 

[293c] 6) Belief in the person (satkdyadrsti) being an error (viparydsa), they are without self. 

7) Because bodhi is found by destroying the idea of self (dtmacitta), they are without self. 
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For these many reasons, conditioned dharmas are without self. All this has dealt with the shared 
characteristics ( sdmdnyalaksana ). 


IV. SPECIFIC CHARACTERISTICS 


Earth ( prthivi ) has as characteristic solidity ( khakkhatatva ); fire ( tejas ) has as characteristic heat ( usnatva ); 
water has as characteristic moistness ( dravatva ); wind ( vayu ) has as characteristic motion ( irana ). 

The eye ( caksus ) has as characteristic being the support of the visual consciousness ( cakusurvijnana ); and 
[; mutates mutandis ] it is the same for the ear ( srotra ), nose ( ghrdna ), tongue (jihva) and body {kayo). 

Consciousness ( vijndna ) has as characteristic investigation ( vitarka ); knowledge (jndna ) has as 
characteristic wisdom ( prajnd ); generosity ( ddna ) has as characteristic renunciation (paritydga ); morality 
(. sila ) has as characteristic absence of regret ( akaukrtya ) and absence of violence ( avihimsd); patience 
(ksdnti) has as characteristic absence of irritation ( akopana ); exertion (vfrya) has as characteristic effort 
(i abhyutsdha ); trance ( dhydna ) has as characteristic concentration of the mind ( cittasamgraha ); wisdom 
( prajnd) has as characteristic mental detachment ( asanga ), skillful means ( updya ) has as characteristic the 
creation of objects ( vastusampddana ); samsara has as characteristic the weaving of births and deaths 
(cyutyupapdda); nirvana has as characteristic non-weaving."' 3 

Such dharmas each has its own specific characteristic and we should know that these characteristics are 
empty: this is what is called ‘emptiness of specific characteristics ( svalaksanasunyata ). For other meanings, 
refer to what has been said about the emptiness of essences ( prakrtisunyata, no. 12) since essence (prakyti) 
and characteristic ( laksana ) are synonyms. 


V. WHY INSIST ON THE EMPTINESS OF ‘SPECIFIC’ CHARACTERISTICS? 


Question. - Why does [the Prajnaparamitasutra] not simply say ‘emptiness of characteristics’ 

( laksanasunyatd) but says ‘emptiness of specific characteristics’ ( svalaksanasunyata)1 

Answer. - To say just emptiness of characteristics is to pass over in silence the fundamental emptiness of 
dharmas; to speak of the emptinss of specific chracteristics is to deal with the fundamental emptiness of 
dharmas. 


533 In these two lines, adopt the variant tche ‘to weave’ (in Sanskrit, va) in place of che ‘to cognize’. It is one of the 
very imaginative etymologies for the word nir-vana, ‘the non-weaving of births and deaths’ in opposition to samsara 
which weaves them. It has already appeared in the Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 32, p. 163b4-6: Vdna means ‘weaving’, nir is 
negative: the threads of the passions and actions are absolutely absent in it; one does not weave the cloth that has 
births and deaths as fruit of retribution. 

For other etymologies, see references in L. de La Vallee Poussin, Nirvana, p. 54, n. 4. 
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Moreover, every dharma, arising from a group of causes and conditions, is an empty dharma and thus each 
dharma taken individually is empty. The grouped causes and conditions forming a succession of dharmas 
(i dharmaparampara) is itself empty as well. Thus all dharmas are each empty of specific characteristic. 
This is why the emptiness of speciic characteristics is spoken of here. 334 


VI. WHY CARRY ON ABOUT EMPTY DHARMAS? 


Question. - If all dharmas are each empty of intrinsic characteristics, why talk about it again? 

Answer. - As a result of mistakes ( vipaiydsa ), beings become attached ( abhinivisante ) to these dharmas by 
finding in them characteristics of identity ( ekatva ) or difference ( anyatva ), shared characteristics 
(samanyalaksana ) or specific characteristics ( svalaksana ). It is in order to destroy them that we speak of 
them here. For all these reasons, the Prajnaparamitasutra asserts an emptiness of specific characteristics. 


Sarvadharmasunyata 

Twelfth Section EMPTINESS 14: EMPTINESS OF ALL DHARMAS 


Emptiness of all dharmas (sarvadharmasunyata). - By ‘all dharmas’ we mean the five aggregates 
(.skandha ), the twelve bases of consciousness (dyatana) and the eighteen elements (dhdtu). 


I. UNITARY CATEGORIES IN EVERY DHARMA 


Throughout, these dharmas belong to many categories ( mukha ), 535 in the sense that all dharmas have: 1) a 
characteristic of existence (bhdvalaksana); 2) a characteristic of knowledge (jndnalaksana ); 3) a 
characteristic of consciousness ( vijndnalaksana ); 4) a characteristic of object ( dlambanalaksana ); 5) a 
characteristic of dominance ( adhipatilaksana ); 6) a characteristic of cause (hetulaksana) and a 
characteristic of effect (phalalaksana ); 7) a shared characteristic ( samanyalaksana ) and a specific 
characteristic ( svalaksana ); 8) a characteristic of support (dsrayalksana). 

534 Obscure passage; the general sense seems to be as follows. Taken in isolation, every dharma to which 
scholasticism attributes a specific characteristic is empty of this characteristic for it is the result of a complex of 
causes and conditions. The latter, which contribute to its formation, are empty themselves as well, for in their turn 
they are dependent on other ( paratantra ). 

535 Conditioned dharmas ( samkrta ) consituting the ‘All’ are capable of diverse classifications that have been 
detailed several times already: see above, p. 642-646F, 1095-1104F, 1748-175IF. 
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1) How do all dharmas have a characteristic of existence ( bhdvalaksana )? Among all these dharmas, there 
are some beautiful ( suvarna ) and some ugly ( durvarna ), there are some internal (ddhydtmika) and some 
external ( bdhya ). All dharmas, being [a place] of arising for the mind, are said to be existent. 536 

Question. - How could a characteristic of existence be attributed to an adharma? 

Answer. - The adharma is not a ’dharma’: only because it is counter to existence ( bhdva ) is it called 
adharma. If it were really an adharma, it would be ‘existent’. This is why it is said that all dharmas have a 
characteristic of existence. 

2) They have a characteristic of knowledge (jhanalaksana). 

a. The knowledge of suffering (,duhkhe dharmajnana ) and the subsequent knowledge of suffering (duhkhe 
‘navayajnana ) cognize the truth of suffering (, duhkhsatya ). 

b. The knowledge of the origin (samudaye dharmajnana) and the subsequent knowledge of the origin 
(samudaye ‘nvayajhdna) cognize the truth of the origin ( samudayasatya ). 

c. The knowledge of the destruction (nirodhe dharmajnana) and the subsequent knowledge of the 
destruction (nirodhe ‘nvayajhdna) cognize the truth of the destruction ( nirodhasatya ). 

d. The knowledge of the Path (marge dharmajnana) and the subsequent knowledge of the Path (marge 
‘nvayadharmajhana) cognize the truth of the Path ( mdrgasatya ). 537 [294a] 

e. The good conventional knowledge (, samvrtijhdna) cognizes suffering ( duhkha ), the origin ( samudaya), 
the destruction ( nirodha ), the Path ( mdrga ), and also cognizes space (dkdsa) and cessation not due to 
wisdom ( apratisamkhydnirodha ). 

Therefore it is said that all dharmas have a characteristic of knowledge and, by means of this characteristic 
of knowledge, embrace ( samgrhnanti ) all dharmas. 

3) They have a characteristic of consciousness ( vijhdnalaksana ): 

a. The eye consciousness ( caksurvijhdna) perceives color ( rupa ). 

b. The ear consciousness ( srotravijhdna) perceives sound ( sabda ). 

c. The nose consciousness ( ghrdnavijhdna) perceives odor ( gandha ). 

d. The tongue consciousness ( jihvdvijhdna) perceives taste (rasa). 

e. the body consciousness (kdyavijhdna) perceives the tangible ( sprastavya ). 

f. The mental consciousness ( manovijhdna) perceives dharmas and [consequently] the eye, color and the 
eye consciousness; the ear, sound and the ear consciousness; the nose, smell and the nose consciousness; 


536 For the Sarvastivadins, only existing dharmas can be objects of consciousness; on the other hand, the 
Sautrantikas think that the existing and the non-existing (bhdva. abhdva) can both be object of the consciousness: 
see Kosa, V, p. 60-62. 

537 In all, eight knowledges (jtidna ), preceded by ksdnti, and acquired during the Darsanamarga. 
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the tongue, taste and the tongue consciousness; the body, touch and the body consciousness; the mind 
(. manas ), dharmas and the mental consciousness. 538 

Therefore it is said that all dharmas have a characteristic of consciousness. 

4) They have a characteristic of object (dlambanalaksana). 

a. The eye consciousness (caksurvijnana) and the dharmas associated with the eye consciousness 
( caksurvijnanasamprayuktadharma ) seize (alcimbante) color ( rupa ). 

b. The ear consciousness ( srotravijndna ) and the dharmas associated with the ear consciousness seize 
sound ( sabda ). 

c. The nose consciousness ( ghranavijnana ) and the dharmas associated with the nose consciousness seize 
smell ( gandha ). 

d. The tongue consciousness (jihvdvijndna) and the dharmas associated with the tongue consciousness seize 
taste (rasa). 

e. The body consciousness ( kdyavijndna ) and the dharmas associated with the body consciousness seize the 
tangible ( sprastavya ). 

f The mental consciousness (manovijnana) and the dharmas associated with the mental consciousness seize 
dharmas, and [consequently] the eye, color and the eye consciousness; the ear, sound and the ear 
consciousness; the nose, smell and the nose consiousness; the tongue, taste and the tongue consciousness; 
the body, touch and the body consciousness; the mind (manas), dharmas and the mental consciousness. 

Therefore it is said that all dharmas have a characteristic of object. 

5) They have a characteristic of dominance (adhipatilaksana). 

a. All conditioned dharmas (samskyta) are, each separately, dominant. 539 

b. Unconditioned dharmas (asamsb'ta) also are dominant in respect to conditioned dharmas. 

Therefore it is said that all dharmas have a characteristic of dominance. 

6) They have characteristics of cause and effect (hetuphalalaksana): all dharmas are each both cause and 
effect. 

Therefore it is said that all dharmas have the characteristics of cause and effect. 

7) They have a shared characteristic (samanyalaksana) and a specific characteristic (svalaksana). 

In every dharma, there is a shared and a specific chracteristic for each. For example, the horse is a shared 
characteristic, but its whiteness is a specific chracteristic. The man is a shared characteristic, but the fact 

538 Whereas the first five consciousnesses are strictly limited to their own object, the mental consciousness applies, 
in addition, to the objects of the other five consciousnesses: see above, p. 643F and note. 

539 All dhannas are dominant (adhipati) as raison d’ltre (kdranahetu) in regard to all, themselves excepted (svato 
‘nye karanahetuh): cf. Kosa, II, p. 246. 
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that he has lost an ear is a specific characteristic. Thus for each series ( parampara) there is a generic and a 
specific characteristic. 

Therefore it is said that all dharmas have a shared and a specific characteristic. 

8) They have a characteristic of support (asrayalaksana). 

Taken separately and together, dharmas rely upon one another (anyo ‘nyasrita). For example, the plants, 
the trees, the mountains and the rivers rest on the earth ( prthivi ) and the earth rests on the water (ap). Thus, 
as all things rest one upon the other, it is said that all dharmas have a characeristic of support, and that this 
characteristic of support embraces (samgrhnati) all dharmas. 

These unitary categories of dharma are applicable to every dharma. 


II. GROUPS OF SEVERAL DHARMAS 540 


Moreover, groups of two dharmas include all dharmas: material ( rupin ) dharmas and immaterial ( arupin ) 
dharmas; visible ( sanidarsana ) and invisible ( anidarsana ), resistant ( sapratigha ) and non-resistant 
(apratigh'd), impure [294b] ( sdsrava ) and pure ( anasrava ), conditioned ( samskrta ) and unconditioned 
(asamskrta), inner ( adhydtma ) and outer (bahirdha), vision-dharma and object-object, existence-dharma 
and nonexistence-dharma, and many other binary groups of this kind. 

Groups of three, four, five, six and even an infinity of dharmas include all dharmas. 

These dharmas are all empty ( simya ) as 1 have said above (p. 2086F): this is what is called the ‘emptiness 
of all dharmas’ ( sarvadharmasunyata). 


III. WHAT IS THE USE OF MAKING LISTS OF EMPTY DHARMAS ? 541 


Question. - If dharmas are all empty, why give them different names ( nanavidhanaman )? 

Answer. - Out of ignorance ( avidyd) or error ( viparyasa ), worldly people seize characteristics ( nimittdny 
udgrhnanti ) in empty dharmas and thus give rise to the conflicting emotions, such as desire (, trsnadiklesa ). 
As a result of these passions, they carry out all kinds of actions ( karman ). Carrying out all kinds of actions, 
they enter into all sorts of destinies ( gati ). Entering into all sorts of destinies, they take up all kinds of 
existences (gati). Taking up all kinds of existences, they suffer all kinds of suffering ( duhkha ) and 
happiness ( sukha ). They are like the silk-worm ( kosakdra ) that, emitting silk (kauseya) without any reason, 


j4u For a more detailed explanation, see above, p. 644-645F, 1101-1104F and 1750-1752F. 
541 Objection already made above, p. 1104-1105F. 
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becomes rolled up (parivestayati) within this silk that came out of itself and undergoes the torments of 
cooking (pacana ) or boiling water. 542 

By the power of his pure wisdom (visuddhaprajna), the saint analyzed all these dharmas which, from 
beginning to end, are empty. Wanting to save beings, he speaks to them of these places of attachment 
(i abhinivisasthdna ) that are the five skandhas, the twelve bases of consciousness (ayatana) and the eighteen 
elements ( dhdtu ) and says to them: “You others, it is only out of ignorance ( avidyd) that you give rise to the 
five aggregates, etc.; and you become attached to what you yourselves have made.” 

If the saint spoke only about emptiness, beings would not find bodhi, for this emptiness, being caused by 
nothing, would not call forth disgust ( nirveda ). 


IV. NEW CONTROVERSY IN REGARD TO EMPTINESS 


1. The specific characteristics of conditioned dharmas are empty and indeterminate 


542 Cf. H. Lamasse, Sin kouo wen or New manual of the written Chinese language, 

2 nd ed., Hong Kong, 1922, p. 212-213: The eggs of the silk-worm (is ’an) begin to hatch between spring and 
summer; they crawl about like black ants; after having grown somewhat, they moult their skin, four times in all; 
after 30 to 40 days, they spin a cocoon ( kien ) by emitting silk (sseu) from their mouths. When their thread is ended, 
they change into a chryslis (yong ), nestled in the center of the cocoon, without eating and motionless; ten days later, 
having transformed into a butterfly ( ngo ), they break their cocoon and escape.. .Once the silk-worm has finished its 
cocoon, the silk ( sao sseu) may be unwound. Here is the method: the cocoons are boiled in a pot in order to dissolve 
the viscous substance with which they are covered; then someone searches for the end (siu) to unwind it (tch ’eou) 
and it is unrolled onto the skein winder (sseu kiu). If the cocoons are too numerous, they cannot be unwound, so first 
of all they are dried near a fire (hong) in order to kill the chrysalis so that it will no longer change into a butterfly; in 
these conditions, it is possible to keep them for a long time without spoiling. 

- In the words of the Vinayas, the bhiksus cannot ask the silk manufacturer to cook or to boil the cocoons 
so as to make mats mixed with silk ( kosiyamissaka santhata ), for such a measure involves the destruction of 
numberless small creatures (khuddaka pcina). Violating this precept consitutes a naihsargikapdtayantika, a fault 
involving confiscation: cf. Pali Vinaya, III, p. 224; Mahlsasaka Vin., T 1421, k. 5, p. 35a; Mahasamghika Vin., T 
1425, k. 9, p. 307c (cf. Pratimoksasutra of the Mahasamghika, ed. W. Pachow, 1956, p. 17, 25-26); Dharmaguptaka 
Vin., T 1428, k. 7, p. 613c; Sarvastivadin Vin., T 1435, k. 7, p. 47c (cf. V Rosen, Der Vinayavibhanga der 
Sarvastivadin , p. 90); Mulasarvastivadin Vin, T 1442, k. 20. p. 735c. 

In the Buddhist texts, the foolish worldly folk who get entangled in their imaginations and their wrong 
views are often compared to the silkworms that surround themselves with their own thread (Lankavatara, p. 162, 2- 
4: kauseyakrimaya iva sutrendtmdnam pardms ca parive stay anti). See also Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 48, p. 247c 13-14; 
Abhidharmavatara, T 1554, k. 2, p. 985a6-7; Nairatmyapariprccha, T 1643, p. 172b29 (but the original Sanskrit says 
only vestita); Catuhsatyasastra, T 1647, k. 1, p. 376b5; Ratnakuta, T 310, k. 83, p. 482cl 1; k. 109, p. 612a27-28; k. 
110, p. 617a8, 622b 17; k. 120, p. 680c 11; Northern Mahaparinirvan, T 374, k. 2, p. 373b 10; k. 9, p. 419b6; Traite, k. 
90, p. 697al6-17.a 
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Question. - You say that all dharmas are empty, but that is not correct. Why? Because all dharmas are 
integrated ( samgrhita ) each within their own specific characteristic ( svdlaksana ). Earth ( prthivi) has as 
characteristic solidity ( khakkhatatva ), water (ap) has as characteristic moistness ( dravatva ), fire ( tejas ) has 
as characteristic heat ( usnatva); wind has as characteristic motion ( frana ), the mind ( citta ) has as 
characteristic discernment ( prativijnapti), wisdom ( prajna) has as characteristic knowledge (jnana ). All 
these dharmas reside each in its own characteristic. Why do you say they are empty? 

Answer. -1 have already refuted that in connection with the emptiness of essences (prakrtisunyata, no. 12) 
and the emptiness of specific characteristics (svalaksanasunyata, no. 13), but I must repeat myself here. 

1) Since the characteristics ( laksana ) are not determinate ( aniyata ), they are not real characteristics. Thus, 
cheese ( sarpis ), honey ( madhu ), glue ( gavyadrdha ), wax ( laksa), etc., have the characteristic of earth 

( prthivilaksana ), [namely, solidity]; but if they are brought near fire ( agni ), they lose their own 
characteristic and take on the characteristic of moistness ( dravatva ) [which is that of water]. If gold 
( suvarna ), silver ( rajata ), copper ( tdmra ) and iron ( ayas ) are brought to the fire, they also lose their own 
characteristic and take on that of water [namely, moistness]. Water (ap) in cold weather, becomes ice 
(hima) and takes on the characteristic of earth, [namely solidity]. A man who is drunk ( unmada ), or asleep 
(supta) or a man who is in the absorption without mind (asamjnisamapatti), a frozen fish ( matsya ), have 
neither mind (citta) nor consciousness (vijnana); they lose their characteristic of thinking and no longer 
have any discernment (prativijnapti ). Wisdom (prajna), which has knowledge (jnana) as characteristic, as 
soon as it penetrates the empty nature ( bhutalkaksana ) of dharmas, no longer has discernment and loses its 
characteristic of knowledge. 54 ' This is why the dharmas have no determined characteristic. 

2) Moreover, it is not correct that dharmas have a determined chracteristic (niyatalaksana). Why? The 
characteristic of future (andgata) dharma cannot come into the present (pratyutpanna ) for, if it did come 
into the present, it would lose its character of future. If it came into the present without losing its 
characteristic of future, the future would be the present, and there would no longer be any fruit of 
retribution (vipakaphala) in the future. - If the present (pratyutpanna) entered [294c] into the past (atfta), it 
would lose its character of present. If it entered into the past without losing its characteristic of present, the 
past would be the present. 544 From all these faults (dosa), we know that dharmas have no fixed 
characteristic. 

2. Unconditioned dhannas are without characteristics 


543 The author touches the very depths of the autocritique. His perfection of wisdom is the absence of any 
knowledge. 

544 From the non-existence of the three times follows not only the subjective nature of dhannas but also their non¬ 
production: cf. above, p. 76-79F, 377F, 1690-1696F, 1086F. 
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Moreover, if as you assert, unconditioned ( asamskrta ) dharmas exist in a definite way, they would each 
separately have a specific characteristic ( svdlakasana ), in the same way that fire ( tejas ) has the 
characteristic of heat ( usnatvalaksana ). But [by definition], it is the fact of not depending on a foreign 
cause ( aparahetukatva ) that constitutes their nature. This is why we know that unconditioned dharmas, 
having no characteristic, are really non-existent. 

If you say that the cessation not due to knowledge ( apratisamkhyanirodha ) takes place in the future 
existence ( anagatajanmani ), it would be a conditioned dharma (samskrta) whereas, [by definition], there is 
no conditioned dharma there. 

If you say that the cessation not due to knowledge ( apratisamkhyanirodha ) has ‘cessation’ (; nirodha ) as 
characteristic, that also is not correct. Why? Because here it is a matter of the characteristic of cessation due 
to impermanence ( anityatd) and not the characteristic of the cessation not due to knowledge 
(i apratisamkhya). 545 

For these many reasons, there is no determinate characteristic. If dharmas had a determinate characteristic, 
they would be real ( asunya ). Outside of determinate characteristic, there can be no real dharma. 

3. Even the dharmas known by the saints are empty 


Question. - There really must be some non-empty ( asunya ) dharmas. Why? Because there are differences 
between the things known by worldly people ( prthagjana ) and the things known by the saints 
(dryapudgala ): the things known by worldly people are false, those known by the saints are true. One 
depends on the true knowledge of the saints to reject false dharmas; one cannot rely on lies to destroy lies. 

Answer. - Destroying the things known by worldly people, that is the knowledge of the saints. But in the 
absence of worldly people, there are no dharmas of the saints, just as in the absence of illness ( vyddhi ), 
there is no medicine ( bhasajya ). This is why a sutra says: “Without the dharmas of worldly people, there 


545 Apart from the akasa, the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasikas, along with some other schools, assert two unconditioned or 
asamskrtas: 1) The cessation of desire is acquired by a pure knowledge, the comprehension of the truths, to which 
the name of pratisamkhya ‘discriminative consciousness’ is given: it is therefore called pratisamkhyanirodha (= 
pratisamkyaya nirodha ): cessation obtained by knowledge; 2) At the death of the saint, the future lifetime or rebirth 
is destroyed. This cessation which presuposes knowledge is not its result: it consists of the absolute prevention of 
arising ( utpadatyantavighna : Kosa, I, p. 20): it is therefore called apratisamkhyanirodha, cessation not due to 
knowledge. 

In the words of the Traite, the Sarvastivadins are wrong to place the efficacy of what they consider to be a 
cessation ‘in itself in the future. An entity undergoing the process of time and impermanence ( aniyatd ) presents 
characteristics directly opposite to those of an asamskrta which, by definition, is without production, without 
cessation and without duration-change. Thus the asamskrtas as well have no fixed characteristic. 
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are no dharmas of the saints. The true nature of the dharmas of worldly people, that is the dharmas of the 
saints.” 546 

Moreover, saints do not seize any characteristic ( nimitta ) in dharmas and do not become attached to them 
( ndbhinivisante ); that is why the dharmas of the saints are really true. By contrast, wordly people seize 
characteristics in dharmas and are attached to them: that is why the dharmas of worldly people are false. 

Although the saints use [empty dharmas], they do not seize any characteristics in them and, if they do not 
sieze any characteristics, it is because these dharmas are without determinate characteristics 
(niyatalaksana ). Thus there is no objection to be removed. 

In the stages of the worldly people ( prthagjanabhumi ), one is attached to the dharmas and makes 
distinctions between what is worldly dharma and what is saintly dharma. In the stages of the saints 
(aryabhumi ), one does not make any distinctions ( vibhanga ) and it is only in order to destroy the sicknesses 
of beings that one says that such and such a thing is false and such and such another thing is true. Thus it is 
said: “The word of the Buddha (buddhavacana) is neither false nor true, neither bondage ( bandhana ) nor 
deliverance ( moksa ), neither sameness ( ekatva ) nor difference ( anyatva ); this is why it is free of 
imagination ( nirvikalpa ) and pure like space (dkdsasama)." 

Finally, if dharmas were not entirely empty, it could not be said: “Absence of idle chatter ( nihprapailca ) is 
appropriate for the saints.” Neither could one say: “Indifference ( anadhyavasana ), detachment ( asanga) 
and groundlessness ( apratisthdna ), emptiness ( sunyatd), signlessness (dnimitta ) and wishlessness 
(apranihita) are the true teaching.” 

4. Emptiness itself is empty 


Question. - If the emptiness of all dharmas ( sarvadliarmasunyata) is true, why do you say that it is not? 

Answer. - Supposing there were dharmas into which it could penetrate, this emptiness of all dharmas 
would destroy them, but since there is no dharma, the problem does not exist. 

5. In the Tripitika, the Buddha taught the emptiness of beings and the emptiness of 
dharmas 


Question. - If the emptiness of all dharmas ( sarvadliarmasunyata) is really [295a] true, why did the 
Buddha, in the Tripitaka, speak especially of impermanent ( anitya ), painful ( duhkha ), empty ( sunya ) 
dharmas without self (an atm an)? 541 


546 On the identity of worldly people and saints, see Vimalakirti., transl., p. 143-144 and note, 156-57, 235; 
HBbBgirin, p. 135, s.v. Bonshfi. 
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\Paramarthasunyatasutra. | 54S - See the sutra where the Buddha says to the bhiksus: “I will explain to you 
the discourse of the Dharma ( dharmaprayaya ) called Ti-yi-yi-k’ong (Paramarthasunyata). What is this 

547 Anityarn duhkham sunyam anatman is the formula most frequent in the Sanskrit Agamas: cf. Samyukta, T 99, k. 

1, p. tail; k. 5, p. 35a6; K. 10, p. 65b28, 68cl6;k. 12, p. 82cl3; k. 21, p. 153a8. - In the corresponding passages of 
the Pali Nikayas, sunyam does not appear: 

Aniccam...duhkham... yampandrticcam dukkham viparinamadhammam kallam nu tarn samanupassitum: 
etam mama eso ham asmi eso me atta tv. Vinaya, I, p. 14; Majjhima, III, p. 19-20, 271-273; Samyutta, II, p. 124-125, 
244-245; III, p. 88-89, 94. 

Aniccam... yad aniccam tarn dukkham yam dukkham tad anattayad anatta tarn netam mama neso ham 
asmi na meso atta ti: Samyutta, III, p. 22, 23. 

When Surinam is mentioned in the Pali suttas, it is most often given by two complements Surinam attena va 
attaniyena va expressing that it is an emptiness of being and not of thing: Majjhima, I, p. 297; II, p. 263;Samyutta, 

IV, p. 54, 296-297. 

j4S Entitled Ti-yi-yi-k’ong king in the Chinese version of the Samyuktagama made between 436 and 443 by 
Gunabhadra, T 99, no. 335, k. 13, p. 92cl2-26, and reproduced, not without some variants, at the beginning of a 
sutra appearing in the Chinese version of the Ekottaragama, T 125, k. 30, p. 713cl2-714a3. There is no 
correspondent in the Pali Nikayas but the Abhidhanna masters, who see in it an affirmation of anatman or 
sattvasunyata, have transmitted some extracts to us in the original Sanskrit text: Kosabhasya, p. 129, 9-11; 299, 12- 
14; 468, 20-22; Kosavyakhya, p. 707, 13-16; Abhidharmadlpa, p. 267, 1-2 and 12; Bodhicaryavatarapanjika, p. 474, 
15-17; 582, 1-3; Mahayanasutralamkara, p. 158, 21-22. The remainder of the sutra is limited to repeating stock 
scriptural phrases, all identified in my [Lamotte] article, Trois Sutra du Samyukta sur la Vacuite , BSOAS, XXXVI, 
1973, p. 314-317. Under these conditions, the complete original text can readily be restored: 

1. evarn maya srutarn / ekasmin sarnaya bhagavdn kurusu viharati kalmasadamye nigarne / 

2. tatra bhagavdn bhiksun drnantrayati. 

3. dharrnam vo desayisye adau ... 

11. idarn avocad bhagaan dttarnanasas te bhiksavo bhagavato bhasitam abhyanandan. / 

Here is a translation of the restored text: 

1) Thus have I heard. Once the Blessed One was dwelling among the Kurus in the village of 
Kalmasadamya. 

2) Then the Blessed One addressed the monks. 

3) I shall teach you the Dharma good at the beginning, good in the middle good at the end, whose meaning 
is good, whose letter is good, unique of its kind, complete; I shall explain to you the very pure and proper brahmic 
conduct, namely, the sutra on emptiness in the supreme meaning of the word. Listen then; reflect well appropriately. 

I will speak. 

4) What is the sutra on emptinesss in the supreme meaning of the word? The eye, O monks, when it is 
born, does not come from any place, and when it perishes, does not go anyplace. 

5) [Translation modeled on the Chinese version, T 99, p. 92c 17-18]: Thus, the eye is not real and 
nevertheless is bom; being born, it perishes. - [Another translation]: Thus the eye exists after having been non¬ 
existent and, after having existed, it disappears. 

6) There is action, there is retribution, but there is no agent who rejects these aggregates and assumes other 
aggregates, except that that is a metaphor to designate the law [of pratltyasamutpada in direct order]. 
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paramarthasunyata, ‘absolute emptiness’? The eye ( caksus ), when it is bom, does not come from anywhere; 
when it perishes, it does not go anywhere. There is only action ( karman ) and retribution of action 
(, karmavipaka ); the agent ( karaka ) does not exist. It is the same for the ear ( srotra ), the nose ( ghrana ), the 
tongue (Jihvd), the body (kayo) and the mind ( manas ).” 549 

Here, to affirm that by arising [the dharmas] come from nowhere and by perishing they go nowhere is to 
say that there are no eternal dharmas and that they are impermanent ( anitya); there is only action and the 
retribution of action, but the agent does not exist. In the sravaka system, that is absolute emptiness 
( paramarthasunyata). Why are you telling us about an ’emptiness of all dharmas’ (sarvadharmasunyatap. 

Answer. - 1) The self (atman) is the root {mulct) of all the passions ( klesa ). First, one is attached to the five 
aggrergates ( skandha ) as if they were the self (dtmari)\ then, one is attached to outer things ( bdhyavastu ) as 
if they were ‘mine’ (dtmfya). Tied (. baddha) by the ‘mine’, one produces love (; raga) and hatred ( dvesa ) and 
as a result of this love and hatred, one carries out actions (karman). When the Buddha says [in the 
Paramarthasunyatasutra cited above] that ’’the agent does not exist” ( kdrakas tu nopalabhyate), he destroys 
the atman in every dharma. When he says: ‘‘The eye, at the moment when it arises, does not come from 
anywhere and, at the moment when it perishes, it goes nowhere” he is affirming the impermanence of the 
eye, etc. But ‘‘that which is impermanent is suffering (yad anityam tad duhkham) and that which is 
suffering is without ‘me’ (atman) and ‘mine’ (atmfya).” 55 ' 1 The ‘me’ and the ‘mine’ not existing, the mind 
is not attached to any dharma, and the mind, not being attached to any dharma, no longer gives rise to any 
fetter ( samyojana ). Since it does not give rise to any fetters, what is the good of preaching emptiness? This 
is why, in the Tripitaka, the Buddha above all speaks of impermanence (anitya), suffering ( duhkha ), 
emptiness (sunya) and non-self ( andtman ), but speaks much less of the ‘emptiness of all dharmas’. 

2) However, some beings, even though they hear the Buddha talking about impermanence, suffering, 
emptiness and non-self, continue to chatter uselessly about dharmas. To these people, the Buddha preaches 
the emptiness of things (dharmasunyata). If there is no self, neither is there any ‘mine’ and this absence of 
‘me’ and ‘mine’ leads into the doctrine of emptiness. 


7) The same must be said of the ear, the nose, the tongie and the mind. 

8) I said: ‘‘Except that that is a metaphor to designate the law.” Here this metaphor is about the law that is 
expressed thus: “This being, that is; from the production of this, that is produced, i.e., the formations have as 
condition ignorance, consciousness has for condition the formations:, etc., up to: “Such is the origin of this whole 
mass of suffering.” 

9) Moreover: “This not being, that is not; by the destruction of this, that is destroyed, i.e., from the 
destruction of ignorance the destruction of the fonnations results; from the destruction of the formations the 
destrution of consciousness results”, etc., up to: “Such is the destruction of this entire mass of suffering.” 

10) That, O monks, is the sennon called ‘emptiness in the supreme sense of the word’. 

11) Thus spoke the Blessed One; the monks’minds were delighted and they rejoiced, praising the words of 
the Blessed One. 

549 See paragraphs 4, 5, and 7 of the preceding note. 

550 Samyutta, III, p. 22, 23: Yad aniccam tarn dukkham yarn dukkham tad anattdyad anattd tam netam mama. 
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6. The non-self leads logically to emptiness of dharmas 


Question. - Then why does the Buddha say [in the Paramarthasunyatasutra cited above]: “There is action 
and there is retribution of action (asti karma, asti karmavipakah )”? This action and this retribution of action 
are not empty ( sunya ). 

Answer. - 1) The Buddha’s sermon (dharmadesand) is twofold: i ) he is preaching the non-self ( andtman ); 
ii ) he is preaching the non-dharma ( adharma ). 

To those who belive in an eternal atman, he says that “the agent does not exist ( kdrakas tu nopalabhyate ); 
to those who are attached to the view of nihilism ( ucchedadrstyabhinivista ) he says that’’there is action and 
the retribution of action (asti karmasti karmavipakah)". 

If a person hears it said that the agent does not exist, he ends up by falling into the view of nihilism 
(ucchedadrsti) and it is for him that the Buddha says that “there is action and retribution of action”. 
Actually, the five aggregates [of the present existence ( aihikaskandha )] carry out actions ( karman ) but do 
not go into the future lifetime ( aparajanman ): as a result of the five skandhas [of the present lifetime], there 
arises a new series ( samtdna, prabandha) of five skandhas which itself undergoes the retribution of actions 
(karmavipaka). This is why the Buddha says that one suffers the retribution of actions. 

Thus, the mother and the baby, although their bodies are different, constitute a causal series; also, when the 
mother takes a medicine, her sick baby is cured. In the same way, although the five skandhas of the present 
lifetime and the five skandhas of the future lifetime are different, between them there is a continuity having 
as cause and condition the sinful or meritorious actions [of the present lifetime], although as a result of the 
five aggregates of the present lifetime, one takes on the five aggergates of the next lifetime as retribution. 

2) Moreover, there are people who, looking for the nature of things (dharmata), are attached to one single 
thing: existence ( astitd), non-existence ( ndstitd), the eternal (sdsvata ), impermanence ( anitya ), etc. 

Attached to this one thing, they have love (trsna) for their own system and hatred ( dvesa ) for others’ 
systems; then they commit evil actions. It is for these people that the Buddha preaches the ‘emptiness of all 
dharmas’ (sarvadharmasunyata), for no system is possible when all dharmas are empty. Any system that 
one loves produces fetters ( samyojana ) and, producing fetters, it is cause and condition for ignorance 
(avidyd). If it produces ignorance, how could it be true? That is the emptiness of dharmas 

7. The Buddha adapts his teaching to the preferences and capacities of beings 


Moreover, there are two kinds of beings:;) those who are attached to the world ( lokdsakta ); ii) those who 
seek the supramundane (lokottaraparyesin). Among those who seek the supramundane, there are the 
superior ( agra ), the middling ( madhya ) and the inferior (avara ). 
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The superior beings are the beings with sharp faculties ( tiksnendriya ), who are of great mind and who seek 
the bodhi of the Buddhas. The middling beings are beings of medium faculties (madhyendriya ) who seek 
the bodhi of the pratyekabuddhas. The inferior beings are beings of weak faculties ( mrdvindriya ) who seek 
the bodhi of the sravakas. 551 

To those who seek the bodhi of the Buddhas, the Buddha preaches the six perfections ( paramita) and the 
emptiness of things ( dharmasunyata). 

To those who seek the bodhi of the pratyekabuddhas, he preaches the twelve causes ( dvddasaniddna ) [of 
dependent origination (pratftyasamutpdda )] and the conduct of the hermit ( ekacdrin ). 552 

To those who seek the bodhi of the sravakas, he preached the emptiness of beings (sattvasunyata) and the 
four noble truths (diyasatya). 


[Prosopopeia of the deer, the rhinoceros and the elephant.] - 1) The sravakas fear samsara and, hearing 
about the emptiness of beings, the four noble truths, impermanence, suffering, emptiness and non-self, they 
abstain from proliferation (prapahca ) about dharmas. Example: in a park, the deer ( mrga ), struck by a 
poisoned arrow ( visesu ), seeks only its own safety without thinking about others. 

2) Completely disgusted as they are by old age (jard ), sickness ( vyddhi ) and death (: marana ), the 
pratyekabuddhas consider somewhat the profound dependent origination ( pratftyasamutpdda) and save a 
few beings. Example: the rhinoceros ( khadgavisdna ) in a park which, although struck by a poisoned arrow, 
still busies itself with its children. 

3) Completely disgusted as they are with old age, sickness nd death, the bodhisattvas completely sink into 
the twelve-membered dependent origination, penetrate the emptiness of things ( dharmasunyata) and enter 
into the immense fundamental element ( dharmadhdtu ). Example: The king of the white elephants in rut 

(svetagandhahastin ) in a hunting park: although struck by a poisoned arrow, he cares about the hunter 
(vyddha), has no fear ( bhaya ) and, at the head of his troupe, walks away with slow steps. 

This is why not much is said in the Tripitaka about the emptiness of things ( dharmasunyata). 

8. Canonical sutras teaching the emptiness of dharmas 555 


However, sometimes thre are brahmacarins with keen faculties ( tiksnendriya ) who, while seeking the true 
nature ( bhutalaksana ) of dharmas, are not disgusted with old age (jard), sickness (vyddhi) and death 


551 The bodhi or prajna of the sravakas, the pratyekabuddhas and the bodhisattva-buddhas has been fully studied 
above, p. 1066-1079F. 

552 On the two kinds of pratyekabuddhas, living in groups (vargacdrin) or living alone (ekacdrin) like the rhinoceros 
(khadgavisanakalpa), see above, p. 1069F, n. 1. 

553 See above, p. 1079-1081F and n. 
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(marana) and are attached to all kinds of dharmata. It is for them that [in a few sutras of the Tripitaka] the 
emptiness of dharmas ( dharmasunyatd) is preached: 

[1. Srenikaparivrdjakasutra. | 5 4 - Thus the brahmacarin Sien-ni (Srenika) [who had faith in the Buddha’s 
words], denied that the five aggergates ( skandha ) were a reality ( tattva ) and denied that there was a reality 
outside of the five aggregates. 


554 Srenikaparivrdjakasutra of the Samyukta, T 99, no. 105, k. 5, p. 31cl5-32cl, related in some places to several 
suttas of the Samyutta: Kutiihalasutta, IV, p. 398-400; Yamaka, III, p. 111-112 , Anuradha, IV, p. 383-384. Later, the 
Traite (k. 42, p. 368b20-c25) will give a free version of this sutra in the following words: - Srenika, uncle [of the 
brahmana Sanjaya], old, wise and possessing great fame, went forth from home and studied vastly all the texts. He 
cultivated his mind, sat in meditation and practiced the Path. One day, in search of wisdom, he went to the 
Kutuhalasala. There the brahmacarins said to him: Six teachers claim omniscience ( sarvajna ). Purana Kasyapa has 
great renown ( yasasvin ) and commands a large group ( ganacarya ). When one of his disciples dies, great or small, 
Purana does not reveal the place where he will take rebirth. The other five teachers, when one of their disciples dies, 
great or small, do reveal the place where he has taken rebirth. The Buddha also is a great teacher and possesses great 
renown. When one of his disciples dies, if this disciple is minor, the Buddha reveals the place where he has taken 
rebirth; but if this disciple is great, the Buddha does not reveal the place where he has been reborn. 

Another time, Srenika went to the Buddha and, having exchanged pleasantries, sat down at one side and 
asked the Buddha: Will the Buddha allow me to ask a question? The Buddha gave him permission, and Srenika said 
to him: Once I went to the Kutuhalasala where I talked to people. And Srenika reported to the Buddha what he had 
then heard. Then he continued: At this moment I had the following thought: It is a rule for the Buddha to affirm that 
if his disciple is minor, he will take rebirth, but if he is great, he does not take rebirth. Is that correct? 

The Buddha said to Srenika: My Dhanna is very profound, subtle and difficult to understand. During the 
long night, you have shared other views ( drsti ), other desires ( rdga ), other systems ( dharma ). By yourself you 
cannot see my Dharma. The brahmacarin Srenika said to the Buddha: As for myself, I sincerely honor the Buddha 
and I would like him to teach me the Holy Dhanna out of his great pity, so that right here I would find the ‘Eye’ 

(. caksus ). 

The Buddha said to the brahmacarin: What do you think ( tat kim manyase )? Do you consider the rupa to 
be tathdgata (rupam tathdgatha iti samanupasyasi )? - No! [Note that Kumarajrva here renders tathdgata by jou k’iu 
instead of the usual jou lai.\ 

Do you consider vedana, samjna, samskdra and vijndna to be tathagata? - No! 

Do you consider that the tathagata is in the rupa ( rupe tathdgata iti samanupsyasi )? - No! 

Do you consider that the tathagata is in the vedana, samjna, samskdra or vijndna ? - No! 

Do you consider that the tathagata is elsewhere than in the rupa ( anyatra rupa)? - No! 

Do you consider that the tathagata is elsewhere than in the vednana, samjna, samskdra and vijndna ? - No! 

Do you consider the tathagata as free of rupa, vedana, samjna, samskdra and vijndna ? - No! 

Since you do not consider the tathagata in any way, should you feel any doubt and ask yourself exactly 
what is the Buddha’s Dharma about? - No! 

The Buddha said to Srenika: To my disciples who have not understood my Dharma well, I say that there is 
a rebirth (punarbhava ) for they retain traces (avasesa) of the original egotism ( asmimdna ); to my disciples who have 
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[2. Dirghanakhasutra.] 55S - To a powerful brahmacarin scholar , the Buddha answered: “In my system, I 
accept neither existence ( astitd) nor non-existence ( ndstitd). Why do you take part in this idle chatter 
( prapanca )? Existence and non-existence are mere idle gossip and birth-places ( upapattisthana ) for the 
fetters ( samyojana ).” 

[3. Mahasunyatasutra.] 556 - In the Tsa-a-han (Samyuktagama), the Ta-k'ong king (Mahasunyatasutra) 
speaks of two kinds of emptiness: the emptiness of beings ( sattvasunyata) and the emptiness of things 
( dharmasunyata). 

[4. Sattvasutra.] 551 - In the Lo-t’o king (Kolopamasutras], it is said: “The aggregate of form ( rupaskandha ), 
O Radha, destroy it, break it reduce it to nothing.” 

understood the meaning well, I deny that there is a place where they take rebirth, for they have eliminated the 
original egotism without a trace. 

At these words, Srenika found the Way and, having found the Way, he arose from his seat and said to the 
Buddha: I would like to obtain the going-forth ( pravrajya) to follow the Path. At once, his beard and his hair fell off 
by themselves and he became a sramana. Shortly afterwards, he obtained the fruit of arhat, for he had received from 
the Buddha the Dharma eye which is undeceived. 

This sutra mster, Srenika, was [at first] one convinced by faith ( adhimukta ): he was convinced that the 
Buddha could make him find the Way, but that was only a beginner’s faith. Later when he had heard the Buddha, he 
destroyed egotism ( ahamkara ) and understood that, from the beginning (adita eva ) there never was an atman. The 
atman being non-existent, there are no dharmas that depend on it: they are like a magic show ( mdya), a dream 
(svapna ), deceivers, false and non-existent. From then on, in possession of the power of faith ( sraddhabala ), Srenika 
entered into the true nature of dhannas ( dharmata) and no longer grasped the rupa as tathagata, etc., nor the vijhana 
as tathagata. 

- From the earliest Prajnaparamitasutras, the wandering mendicant Srenika appears as the prototype of the 
Mahayanist saint. By letting himself be guided by faith and by taking as criterion the nature of things as it appeared 
in the knowledge of the Omniscient One, he no longer kept any dhanna. He no longer seized any dharma that might 
be taken or let go, including nirvana. Cf. Astasahasrika, p. 51: So 'tra sarvatra sraddhanusan sarvajhajhane 
dharmatam pramdnikrtyaivam adhimukta iti tena na kascid dharmah parigrhito ndpi sa kascid dharmo ya 
upalabdho yam sa grhmyad muhced va sa nirvanam api na manyate. - For more details, see also 
Pancavimsatisahasrika, p. 134-135 (T 223, K. 3, p. 236a; T 220, vol. VII, k. 409, p. 48b); Astadasasahasrika, T 220, 
vol. VII, k. 485, p. 460b; Satasahasrika, p. 633 (T 220, vol. V, k. 37, p. 209b). 

In the Vibhasa, T 1545, k. 1, p. 3a8, Srenika is transcribed as Si-ni-kia. 

555 Dfrghanakhasutra according to the version establiushed above (p. 1688F) by the Traite. Cf. the Dighanakhasutta 
of Majjhima, I, p. 497-501 (Tsa-a-han, T 99, no. 969, k. 34, p. 249a-250a: Pie-yi-tsa-a-han, T 100, no. 203, k. 11, p. 
449a-b) partly having its Sanskrit correspondent in the Avadanasataka, II, p. 187 foil. 

The brahmacarin DIrghanakha, uncle of Sariputra, is often mentioned in the Traite, (cf. P. 45-5 IF, 184F, 
633F, 639F, 1576F, 1688F). 

556 Mahasunyatasutra of the Nidanasamyukta, p. 152-157, already cited above in full (p. 1079F, 2067F. 

557 Sattasutra of the Samyutta, III, p. 190: Evam eva kho Radha tumhe rupam vikiratha vidhamata viddhamsetha 
vikTlanikam karotha tanhakkhayayapatipajjatha. 
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[5. Kolopamasutra ,] 55 - In the Fci-yii king (Kolopamasutra), it is said: “Good [295c] dharmas should be 
abandoned and a fortiori bad dharmas (, adharma ).” 

[6. Parayanasutra and Arthavarglyani sutrani.] - In the Po-lo-yen king (Parayanasutra) 559 and the Li-tching 
king (Arthavarglyani sutrani), it is said: 

The sage does not accept or retain any dharma. 

Accepting and retaining dharmas is to produce idle chatter. 

If there is nothing on which to lean, 

There is no idle chatter. 

The saints who have attained bodhi 

Neither take nor reject dharmas. 

Free of taking or rejecting, 

They eliminate all wrong views. 560 

Thus, in many places in the Tripitaka, the emptiness of things (dharmasunyata) is spoken of. 

That is the ‘emptiness of all dharmas’ ( sarvadharmasunyata). 


558 Short extract from Majjhima, I, p. 135: Kulldpamam vo bhikkhave ajanantehi dhammapi vo pahdtabbdpag eva 
adhamma. Text already cited above, p. 64F, 2094F and later k. 85, p. 657a2. Here dhamma and adhamma are taken 
in the sense of good and bad teachings. 

559 Parayanasutra is just a simple title here not accompanied by any citation. But above (p. 237F), the Traite has 
referred to the UpasTvapariprccha of Parayana and gave two stanzas corresponding to verses 1075 and 1076 of the 
Suttanipata. 

Transl: “When the saint has disappeared, must it be said that he is no longer, must it be said that he is forever free of 
pain? Explain that to me, O Sage, for you know this. - About the one who has disappeared, there is no measure; 
there is nothing of him that allows speaking about it; all the things that constituted him are abolished; do you so 
abolish all ways of speech.” 

- The ‘abolition of all ways of speech’ is very close to ‘elimination of all speech and all practice’ 

(sarvavadacaryoccheda ), the last word of the Madhyamika philosophy: see p. 45F. 

560 The two stanzas of the Arthavarglyani sutrani cited here correspond in some places to a stanza of the 
Dutthatthakasutta of the Pali Atthakavagga: Suttanipata, verse 787. 

Transl. - “The committed person undergoes various criticisms, but what to say about an emancipated 
person? In him nothing is accepted or rejected. He has shaken off all philosphical views here below.” 

- For the Prajnas, this ideal of emancipation is fulfilled by the parivrajaka Srenika who took dharmata as 
his sole criterion by basing himself on the non-existence of all dharmas ( sarvadharmcinupalabdhitcim updddya), the 
non-taking and the non-rejection of all the teachings ( sarvadharmanam aparigrahanutsargam updddya ): cf. 
Pancavimsati, p. 134-125. 
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Anupalambhasunyata 

Thirteenth Section EMPTINESS 15: EMPTINESS CONSISTING OF 
NON-PERCEPTION 561 

I. VARIOUS DEFINITIONS OF NON-PERCEPTION 56 ' 


Emptiness consisting of non-perception ( anupalambhasunyata). - 

1. Some say: In the aggregates ( skandha ), the elements ( dhdtu ) and the bases of consciousness (dyatana), 
no self (atmari), no eternal dharma ( nityadharma ) is to be perceived ( nopalabhyate ): that is emptiness of 
non-perception. 

2. Others say: If one looks for some dharma in causes and conditions (pratftyasamutpdda ), it is never 
perceived, just as the fist ( must! ) is not perceived in the five fingers ( anguli ), 

3. Others say: All dharmas and their causes and conditions ( hetupratyaya ) are absolutely non-perceived 
{atyantdnupalabdha): that is what emptiness of non-perception is. 

II. IF DHARMAS ARE NOT PERCEIVED, IT IS BECAUSE THEY DO NOT 
EXIST 


Question. - Why do you assert this emptiness of non-perception? If dharmas are not perceived, is this due 
to weakness of knowledge ( jnanadaurbalya ) or because they do not truly exist? 

Answer. - It is because dharmas really do not exist that they are not perceived, 563 and not due to weakness 
of knowledge. 

561 For the Prajnaparamitasutras (above, p. 2035F) it is anupalambhasunyata when neither past, present nor duration 
of the present are perceived. In other words, dhannas are situated outside of time and by that very fact are shielded 
from becoming. Here the Traite is proposing a series of other explanations and seems to end up with the following: 
Anupalambhasunyata is an emptiness consisting of non-perception, in the sense that all dharmas, coarse ( sthula ) or 
subtle ( suksma ), up to and including nirvana without residue of conditioning, elude perception ( upalabdhi ), gain 

( Icibha ), not that the knowledge is too weak to grasp them, but because ‘dharmas do not really exist’. As the objector 
will note, no. 15 is almost mixed up with absolute emptiness ( atyantasunyata , no. 9). In practice, the real yogin does 
not perceive bad ( akusala) or impure ( sasrava ) dharmas such as the three poisons and, if he still perceives the good 
qualities, such as the dharmas of the Path, it is only from the point of view of the absolute truth ( paramarthasatya ) 
for which the true nature of dhannas is the absence of characteristic. 

562 The first explanation cites the sattvasunyata (emptiness of ‘me’ and ‘mine’) professed by the two Vehicles; the 
two other explanations refer to the dharmasunyatci (emptiness of things even in their causes and conditions) put forth 
in the Greater Vehicle. 
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III. USEFULNESS OF THE EMPTINESS OF NON-PERCEPTION 


Question. - If that is so, [the emptiness of non-perception, anupalambhasunyata, no. 15) is not different 
from absolute emptiness ( atyantasunyatd, no.13). Why add one more emptiness of non-perception? 

Answer. - Hearing that emptinesses no. 9 and 13, which were discussed above, are nothing at all ( akimcid ), 
people are frightened (bhaya), hesitate and wonder: “If they tell us now about an emptiness of non¬ 
perception, it is because the search for a reality ( dravyapaiyesana ) has not succeeded.” In order to cut short 
this hesitation ( kdhksd) and fear {bhaya), the Buddha speaks about the emptiness of non-perception. How? 

The Buddha said: “From my first production of the mind of bodhi (prathamacittotpdda ) to the moment 
when I became Buddha, a Buddha of the ten powers, I have looked for a reality in dharmas, but without 
ever finding it.” 564 That is indeed the emptiness of non-perception. 


IV. THE NON-PERCEPTION OF DHARMAS 


Question. - What is the non-perception of things ( vastvanupalambha )? 


563 This is why, despite the criticisms addressed to me [Lamotte] from the other side of the Atlantic, I have often 
translated and will continue to translate nopalababhyate (pou k’o tfi) by ‘does not exist’. Here also I have had the 
pleasure of coming up against I. B. Homer, who in her Middle Length Sayings, I, p. 177, n. 3, explains 
anupalabhyamdne as either ‘not to be known’ or ‘not existing’. 

564 Astadasasah., II, ed. E. Conze, p. 33: Na me Subhutepurvarn bodhisattvacarikam carata kasyacid dharmasya 
svabhava upalabdho rupam iti va vedaneti va... yavad bodhir iti va. Evam khalu Subhute bodhisattvo mahasattvah 
prajhdpdramitaydm carati prathamacittotpadam upaddya yavad anuttaram samyaksambodhim abhisambhotsyate 
‘nupalambhayogena sarvadharmanam ca svabhavakusalena bhavitasyam. - Long ago when I was practicing the 
career of Bodhisattva, O Subhuti, I never perceived the intrinsic nature of any dharma, whether it was form, 
feeling... or even bodhi. Therefore, O Subhuti, the bodhisattva-mahasattva practices the perfection of wisdom by a 
method of non-perceiving from his first production of the mind of bodhi until the moment when he awakens into 
supreme perfect enliughtenment; he should practice competency in self nature of all dharmas.” 

The last phrase of the original text lacks clarity. The Chinese versions of the Pancavimsati (T223, k. 23, p. 
392a24-29; T 220. vol. VII, k. 468, p. 369a-s) and the Astadasa (T 220, vol. VII, k. 530, p. 720a) seem to be based 
on the following reading: Evam khalu Subhute bodhisattvena mahasattvena prajhdpdramitaydm carata 
prathamacittopadam upaddya yavad anuttaram samyaksambodhim sarvadharmanam svabhavakusalena 
bhavitavyam. - “It is thus, O Subhuti, that the bodhisattva who practices the perfection of wisdom should practice 
expertise in the self nature of all dharmas, and this from his first production of the mind of bodhi until supreme 
complete enlightenment.” 
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Answer. - All dharmas up to and including nirvana without residue of conditioning ( nirupadhisesanirvana) 
being non-perceived, there is the emptiness consisting of non-perception (, anupalambhasunyata). 

Moreover, the yogin who acquires this emptiness of non-perception does not perceive ( nopalcibhatef 65 the 
three poisons (visa), the four torrents ( ogha ) or the four attachments (yoga), 566 the five obstacles 
(mvarana), the six thirsts ( trsna ), 568 the seven perverse latent tendencies ( anusaya ), 569 the eight 
perditions ( mithyatva ), 570 the nine fetters (samyojana) 51 ' the ten bad paths of action 
(akusalakarmapatha). 511 All these bad vile bonds (bandhana) being non-perceived, the emptiness of non¬ 
perception is spoken of. 

Question. - If that is so, what benefits are there in cultivating this emptiness of non-perception? 

Answer. - [The yogin] perceives (upalabhate) morality (sila), concentration (samadhi) and wisdom 
(prajna ); 573 he perceives the four fruits of the religious life (, sramanyaphala ), 574 the five spiritual faculties 
(indriya), 515 the five elements constituting the saint (asaiksaskandha), 516 the six discriminations of 

chh , cto 

equanimity (iipeksopavicdra), the seven factors of enlightenment (sambodhyahga), the nine successive 
absorptions (anupurvasamdpatti), 519 the ten qualities of the saint (asaiksadharma) 5 0 and other ‘qualities of 
the sravaka’ of this type. If, in addition, he perceives the prajnaparamita, he fulfills completely 


565 Upalabhate taken here in the sense of perceiving and acquiring. 

566 The four ogha or yoga: kdma bhava, drsti, avidya: cf. DTgha, III, p. 230. 176; Kosa, V, p. 75. 

567 The five mvarana: kamacchanda, vyapada, styanamiddha, auddhatyakaukrtya, vicikitsd: cf. DTgha, III, p. 278; 
Kosa, V, p. 98. 

568 Six trsna related respectively to rupa, sabda, gandha, rasa, sprastavya, dharma; cf. DTgha, II, p. 58. 

569 Seven anusaya: kdmaraga, pratigha, bhavaraga, mdna, avidya, drsti, vicikitsd; cf. DTgha, III, p. 254, 282; Kosa, 

V, p. 3. 

570 Eight mithyatva: mithyddrsti, mithydsamkalpa, mithyavdc, mithyakarmdnta, mithydjrva, mithyavydydma, 
mithyasmrti, mithyasamddhi ; cf. DTgha, II, p. 353; III, p. 254; Anguttara, II, p. 221; 1; IV, p. 237. 

J71 Nine samyojana: anunaya, pratigha, mdna avidya, drsti, pardmarsa, vicikitsd, irsya, matsarya; cf. Kosa, V, p. 
81-82. 

572 Ten akusalakarmapatha,pranatipata, etc.; cf. DTgha, III, p. 269; Kosa, IV, p. 137. 

573 STla, samadhi and prajna are the three elements constituting the Noble Path; cf. DTgha, II, p. 81, 84; Itivuttaka, p. 
51. 

574 Srotaapattiphala, etc. 

575 Seep. 1125-1127F. 

576 The five anasravaskandha, morality, etc.; cf. p. 1233F, n.l; 1349-1359F. 

577 The six upeksopavicdra, discriminations of equanimity relative to rupa, sabda, gandha, rasa, sprastavya and 
dharma ; cf. DTgha, p. 245; Majjhima, III, p. 239-240; Kosa, III, p. 108. 

578 Seep. 1128-1129F 

579 Seep. 1308F. 

580 The ten asaiksahga, namely, the eight factors of the Path described as ‘ asaiksa ’ plus the perfect deliverance 
belonging to the arhats (asaiksi samyagvimukti) and the knowledge of acquisition of this deliverance ( asaiksa 
samyagjhana ); cf. the ten asekhiyd dhammci in Anguttara, V, p. 222; and Kosa, VI, p. 295. 
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( paripurayati ) the six perfections ( paramita) and the qualities ( guna ) of the ten bhumis [of the bodhisattva]. 

[296a] 

Question. - But above you said that “all the dharmas up to and including nirvana are not perceived”; why 
do you now say that the yogin “perceives morality, concentration, wisdom and up to the ten qualities of the 
saint?” 581 

Answer. - Although these dharmas are ‘perceived’ ( upalabdha ), they all promote the emptiness of non¬ 
perception and to this extent, they are also said to be ‘non-perceived’ (, anupalabdha ). Moreover, as [the 
yogin] does not take them up ( nadadati ) and is not attached ( ndbhinivisate ) to them, they are not perceived; 
as unconditioned dharmas (, asamskrta ), they are not perceived; as noble truths (aryasatya ), they are not 
perceived; as absolute truth ( paramdrthasatya ), they are not perceived. 

Although they have attained these qualities (guna), the saints who enter into nirvana without residue of 
conditioning {nirupadhisesanirva.net) do not regard them as acquired ( labdha ); it is ordinary people 
( prthagjana ) who regard them as great acquisitions ( mahalabha ). Thus the lion ( simha ), even when he has 
feats to his credit, does not consider them as marvelous (dscarya ); it is the other beings who, on seeing 
them, consider them to be extraordinary ( adbhuta ). 

It is in this sense that [the Prajnaparamitasutra] asserts an’emptiness of non-perception’ [or of non¬ 
existence] here. 


Abhavadisunyata 

Fourteenth Section EMPTINESSES 16 TO 18: EMPTINESS OF NON¬ 
EXISTENCE, OF EXISTENCE ITSELF, OF BOTH NON- 
EXISTENTENCE AND EXISTENCE ITSELF 582 


I. FIRST EXPLANATION 


581 For these ‘ten qualities of the saint’ (p. 296a2), one variant substitutes the ‘qualities of the bhumis’. 

582 These three emptinesses summarize, in a condensed form, the proof of universal emptiness. The 
Prajnaparamitasutra which mentions them three times defines only the third, the abhavasvabhavasunyata (see above, 
p. 1035F, §16). In the following explanations, the Traite establishes a parallel between these last three emptinesses 
and the preceding fifteen. Actually, as the author has pointed out at the start of this chapter, the emptinesses all 
concern one and the same absence of self nature and of characteristics and are unequivocal and interchangeable. 

Flere Kumarajlva resorts to some rather unusual expressions to render emptinesses 16 to 18: he translates 
abhavasvabhavasunyata by wou fa k’ong, svabhavasunyata by yeou fa k’ong and abhavasvabhavasunyata by wou 
fa yeou fa k ’ong. 
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1. Emptiness of non-existence ( abhdvasunyatd). - Some say that non-existence (abhava) is the destruction 
(nirodha ) of dharmas, but as this destruction does not exist, [the Prajnapmaramitasutra] speaks here of 
‘emptiness of non-existence’. 

2. Emptiness of existence itself ( svabhavasunyata). - Dharmas arising from a complex of causes and 
conditions (hetupratyayasamagryutpanna), they have no self existence ( svabhdva ). As existence itself does 
not exist, [the Prajnaparamitasiitra] speaks here of ‘emptiness of existence itself. 

3. Emptiness of non-existence and of existence itself ( abhdvasvabhdvasunyatd). - Since it is impossible to 
grasp the mark of non-existence ( abhavanimitta ) and the mark of existence itself ( svabhdvanimitta ), there 
is ‘emptiness of non-existence and existence itself. Moreover, the consideration of non-existence and 
existence itself as empty has the name ‘emptiness of non-existence and existence itself. Finally, the yogin 
who considers ( samanupasyati ) the arising ( utpdda ) and cessation ( nirodha ) of dharmas looks at it 
alternately from the viewpoint of existence itself ( svabhdvamukha ) and the viewpoint of non-existence 

(i abhdvamukha ). When he considers the arising (utpdda), he feels joy (saumanasya) and when he considers 
the cessation, he feels sad ( daurmanasya ). But if this yogin discovers the emptiness of arising 
( utpddasunyatd), he destroys the mind of joy ( saumanasyacitta ), and if he disovers the emptiness of 
cessation (nirodhasunyata), he destroys the mind of sadness ( daurmanasyacitta ). Why? [Because he sees 
that, on the one hand], arising is not a gain ( labha ) and on the other hand, cessation ( nirodha ) is not a loss 
(i aldbha ). As he thus eliminates these mundane (laukika) thoughts of joy and sadness, there is ‘emptiness of 
non-existence and of existence itself. 

Of the eighteen emptinesses, the first three, [namely, adhydtmasunyatd, bahirdhasunyata and 
adhydtmabahirdhdsunyatd\ destroy all the dharmas; the last three also destroy all the dharmas. Actually, 

1. the emptiness of existence itself (svabhavasunyata, no. 17) destroys the time of production ( utpdda ) and 
the time of duration (sthiti) of all the dharmas. 

2. the emptiness of non-existence (abhdvasunyatd, no. 16) destroys the time of disappearance (vyaya) of all 
the dharmas. 

3. the emptiness of non-existence and of existence itself (abhdvasvabhdvasunyatd, no. 18) destroys 
production ( utpdda) and disappearance (vyaya) at the same time and together. 


II. SECOND EXPLANATION 


Some say: 

1-2. The emptiness of past (atfta) and future (andgata) dharmas is called emptiness of non-existence 
(abhdvasunyatd, no. 16); the emptiness of present dharmas is called emptiness of existence itself 
(svabhdbasunyatd, no. 17). Why? 

The disappearance (vyaya) and change (anyathdtva) of past (atfta) dharmas leads to non-existence 
(abhava)', future (andgata) dharmas, the causes and conditions for which have not come together, are 
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without arising, without existence, without exit and without production; this is why they are ‘non- 
existence’ ( abhdva ). - As for present ( pratyutpanna ) dharmas and unconditioned dharmas (, asamskrta ), by 
the very fact that they presently exist, they are called ‘existence itself ( svabhdva ). 

3. The two, [namely, non-existence ( abhdva ) and existence itself (svabhdva)], together being empty, they 
are called ‘emptiness of non-existence and of existence itself (, abhdvasvabhdvasunyatd, no. 18). 


III. THIRD EXPLANATION 


Finally, others say: 

1. Unconditioned dharmas ( asamskrta ), being without production ( utpdda ), without duration ( sthiti) and 
without disappearance ( vyaya ), are called ‘non-existence’ (abhdva). 

2. Conditioned dharmas, having production, duration and disappearance, are called ‘existence itself 
(svabhdva). 

[196b] 3 .These [two categories of dharmas] being likewise empty, there is ‘emptiness of non-existence and 
of existence itself. 


Therefore the bodhisattva who wishes to become established [in the eighteen emptinesses], from the 
emptiness of inner dharmas (adhyatmasunyata) up to the emptiness of non-existence and of existence itself 
(abhavasvabhavasunyat a), should practice the Prajiiaparamita. 
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